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This Issue in Brief 


Workers in the motor-vehicle industry averaged about 70 cents per hour 
in 1934, but because of irregularity of employment their annual earn- 
ings from individual plants averaged only about $900. Relatively 
small additions to annual income were obtained by secondary employ- 
ment, it being estimated that half the workers who were employed 
by motor-vehicle plants during the busy season of 1934 earned wages 
of less than $947 from all types of employment during the year. 
Page 521. 


A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statisties of the expenditures of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in New Hampshire covered 
1,184 families in 11 representative communities. The survey showed a 
striking sumilarity as regards the percentage distribution of expendi- 
tures in the different towns, but significant differences as between 
families of different expenditure groups. Thus, the percentage of 
total expenditure for food was about one-fourth higher in the lower 
than in the higher expenditure group. Page 554. 


A study of labor requirements in cement production, just made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, indicates that for every 100 barrels of 
cement delivered to the site of construction, 20.6 man-hours of labor 
are created in producing and transporting the necessary raw materials, 
55.0 man-hours are created in the cement mills and quarries, and 
50.7 man-hours of labor are required to transport the cement from the 
mill to the construction site, making a total of 126.3 hours of employ- 
ment for every 100 barrels of cement laid down at a construction 
project. Page 564. 


Debts for clothing accounted for almost half of the wage executions 
served upon employees of 174 companies during a period of 3 months 
covered in a recent study conducted jointly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Russell Sage Foundation (p. 578). About three- 
ifths of the wage executions were for amounts less than $25. There 
appeared to be little relation between the amount of the weekly 
wage and the size of the debt for which wage execution was resorted 
to. Approximately two-thirds of the wage executions in the sample 
were garnishments and one-third were wage assignments. 


The 215 cooperative self-help organizations aided by Federal grant 
supplied their members with goods and services amounting to $1,216,647 
during the first 10 months of 1985. Projects receiving Fed eral assist- 
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ance furnished 9,047,923 man-hours’ work during the same period 
Since August 1933 Federal grants to these organizations have totale 
$2,831,413, of which 57.8 percent had been spent or obligated by th 
end of October 1935. It is calculated that for every $1 of Federg] 
money $2.50 had been obtained in benefits. A considerable numbe; 
of the members would have had to resort to relief, in the absence of 
the self-help activities. It is estimated that altogether these organizy. 
tions have saved the taxpayers $2,278,287. Page 609. 


The entrance wage rate of unskilled labor in the United States averaged 
45.1 cents per hour in July 1935. There were wide differences between 
industries, automobiles having the highest rate (61.2 cents) of the 
industries covered and lumber the lowest (35.6 cents). Geographical 
differences were also very wide. The 1935 average hourly rate of 
45.1 cents compares with a rate of 43.0 cents in 1934 and 43.7 cents 
in 1929. Page 698. 


Codes for 11 service trades and industries were effective in Wisconsin 
at the end of 1935 under authority of the State recovery law, which 
has been upheld by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. The labor 
standards provided for the trades and industries covered closely 
resemble those of the N. R. A. and include provision for the right of 
workers to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. The codes were established after public hearing and with 
the approval of the Governor. Page 628. 


Costs of building the same type house vary from 18.0 to 26.8 cents per 
cubic foot in 27 cities for which figures have been compiled by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The Board will extend the 
coverage for which such figures will be computed and will publish 
them quarterly as a guide to trends in house-building costs within 
given areas. The preliminary results of the Board’s study show 
considerable differences in the price of the specified type of house 
within the same State. Methods used in making the estimates have 


been outlined in the original study and are summarized on page 647. 
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Wages, Ho Employment, and Annual Earnings in 
the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1934 


By N. A. Totues and M. W. La Fever, of the Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


ORKERS in the motor-vehicle industry, including both 

automobile and automotive-parts plants, earned an average 
ot approximately 70 cents an hour during 1934. Their annual 
earnings from individual plants, however, averaged less than $900. 
One-third of the motor-vehicle employees worked throughout the 
year. One-fourth of the employees had less than 6 months work; 
another quarter worked 6 to 10 months. Monthly data from the 
industry lead to the conclusion that employment fluctuated more 
severely during 1934 than during 1930, 1931, and 1935, but to 
approximately the same degree as during 1929 and 1932. The 
Bureau’s information as to annual earnings and the distribution of 
employment relate only to the year 1934. 

Relatively small additions to annual income were obtained by 
secondary employment. It is estimated that half of the workers 
who were employed by motor-vehicle plants during the busy season of 
1934 earned wages of less than $947 from all types of employment 
during the year. 

The employees of automotive-parts plants averaged less per hour, 
per week, and per year than did the employees of plants which manu- 
factured finished automobiles. The highest average hourly and 
weekly earnings in the automotive-parts plants were received in 
Detroit, while the average hourly and weekly earnings of automobile 
workers were highest in the Michigan area outside of Detroit. Aver- 
age annual earnings were highest in the Detroit plants of both divi- 
sions of the industry. be 
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Scope and Method of Study 


Earnincs and hours of work in the motor-vebicle industry, jp. 
cluding both automobile and body plants and automotive-part, 
plants, were analyzed intensively by the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
for the busy and the slack seasons of 1934. A pay-roll period jy 
April 1934 was selected to represent conditions of peak production. 
while a pay-roll period in September of that year was selected as 
representative of slack production in the industry. The data chiefly 
used were obtained from 150 establishments which employed sliclit\y 
more than one-half of the workers in the' motor-vehicle industry, 
From these establishments pay-roll records for 160,584 employees jn 
April and 102,025 employees in September were taken. This sample, 
covering approximately 30 percent of the employees of the industry, 
was carefully selected in order to give a proper representation to the 
various occupations and departments in each plant, to the differen 
types of plants within the industry, and to the various regions jy 
which motor-vehicle plants are located. 

Considerable differences in earnings and employment have been 
found as between those plants which manufacture finished auto- 
mobiles and trucks and those which manufacture the parts and equip- 
ment for automobiles. In the present study these two major branches 
of the industry have been treated separately by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the first time. The term ‘‘motor-vehicle industry” is 
here used to denote the combination of these two divisions, represented 
in this study by 150 establishments. The term “automobile division’ 
is reserved to describe the plants making finished vehicles, represented 
in this study by 68 establishments. The term ‘“automotive-parts 
division” is used to denote the specialized producers of parts and 
equipment, both for new vehicles and for replacements. This divi- 
sion is represented by 82 establishments in the present study.’ The 
distinct nature of these two divisions of the industry was recognized 
by the National Recovery Administration. The Automobile Manu- 
facturing Code (no. 17) contained somewhat different labor standards 
from those of the Automotive Parts and Equipment Code (no. 105). 
The information given for the automobile division of the industry 1s 
believed to represent adequately those plants which operated under 
the Automobile Manufacturing Code. The sample obtained for the 
automotive-parts division is more representative of plants making 
original equipment than of the manufacture of replacement parts for 
automobiles.’ 





? The sample from the 68 automobile establishments covered 115,825 employees in April 1934 and 76,5°° 
employees in September 1934. The sample from these 82 automotive-parts establishments covered 4!,7°! 
employees in April 1934 and 25,468 employees in September 1934. 

§ Half of the automobile-parts plants, which employed four-fifths of the workers in the plants chosen '0 
represent the automotive-parts division, were definitely classified as makers of original equipment. 
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Detailed information as to wages and hours by district and by 
occupation will be provided in the full report of this survey and in 
the appendix to that report. Wages and hours in the Detroit 
district are presented separately from those for the Michigan district 
outside of Detroit. 
| A further departure in the present study is the publication of 

information as to the amount of employment during the year 1934 
and the annual earnings of individual workers in the motor-vehicle 
industry. The primary information, obtained for 143,039 employees 
in 144 establishments, relates to the employment and annual earn- 
ings received by individuals from single establishments in the indus- 
try. Supplementary estimates are given, however, as to the annual 
earnings of these motor-vehicle workers from other employment in 
the industry and from all sources.* 


Earnings and Hours in April 1934 


Few of the major industries of the United States paid their workers 
as much per hour during 1934 as did the motor-vehicle industry. In 
April 1934, the average earnings of the 160,584 workers studied were 
68.9 cents an hour (table 1). This average includes the earnings of 
office workers which were made available for the first time by the 
1934 study. Nearly one-fifth of this entire group of employees 
earned between 60 and 65 cents an hour, but substantial numbers 
also earned various amounts from 45 to 95 cents an hour. 

Factory workers, who dominated the sample, earned an average of 
69.8 cents an hour in April 1934. In the various months of 1934 
and 1935, subsequent to the period covered by this field study, the 
average hourly earnings of factory workers in this industry stood 
from 2 to 5 cents above the level of April 1934 (tables 5 and 9). 


Table 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, by Sex, of Factory and Office Employees in 
Motor-Vehicle Industry, April and September 1934 
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‘The supplementary study of annual income from all sources was conducted by the Women’s Bureau 
the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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The working hours in the motor-vehicle industry averaged 384 
per week during April 1934 (table 2). In spite of this low average, 
one-fifth of the workers were employed for 40 hours during this bysy 
month of 1934. Factory workers averaged 38.5 hours in April 1934 
and a slightly longer week during the previous month (tables 5 anq 
9). The hours of work in this industry have also been longer during 
the most active months of the 1935 season. However, less than 38 5 
hours per week were worked in every month of 1934 except March 
and April. 

An average of $26.60 per week was earned in April 1934 by the 
factory and office workers studied in the motor-vehicle industry 
(table 2). The most usual earnings in this month lay between $24 
and $28 per week, but substantial numbers were found to be earning 
as much as $38 and as little as $16 per week. Factory workers, in 
April 1934, earned an average of $26.86 per week; these earnings 
were greater than at any other time during 1934, but slightly 
less than the best average of weekly earnings attained during 1935 























































(tables 7 and 10). TL 
Table 2.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings, by Sex, of Factory and Office than 
Employees in Motor-Vehicle Industry, April and September 1934 they 
= slack 
Avene am worked Avene "sn avers 
Sex and class of workers — work 
April | September} April | September hour 
1934 1934 1934 1934 
time 
DE debi cities ~ isidtibiddimbocitimpeodisincacita 38. 6 33. 5 $26. 60 $23. 68 TI 
CN TE SET ALLELES IE 38. 5 33. 0 26. 86 23. 6 
PeIOUIRGEL setidida ckdsecbldisdabahvucnitel 40. 2 38. 4 2.17} 3.65 stoor 
Whee. oii inks TE TE eee oe Te ae 38.8 33.6 27.45| 2» fe than 
CC TE ALAR LE LLL LED, 38. 7 33.3 27. 49 24. 23 . 
Office employees.......- FoR WSE WEED ett > RI 40.7 38. 1 26. 56 25.78 fa SCASC 
RS ee oT ea ae eae SL REe TS be 36. 4 32.1 17. 80 16.08 fa CUT 
Factory employees. ........-.....--..--..--------- 35. 0 26. 2 17, 67 12.47 ff} 
lp tn CTE pa Hy: 39. 4 38. 9 18. 08 20.30 fie OC 
than 
‘ 5 te ag , . W 
Factory-Office Differentials in Earnings and Hours, April and September 1934 a 
Orrice workers comprised 7 percent of the motor-vehicle employees In 
studied in April 1934, but because they suffered less than factory Happy 
workers from seasonal lay-offs, the office group formed 9 percent o! Hi york 
the employees in the same factories during September of that yeal. Hi york 


Average hourly and average weekly earnings were less for office 
workers than for factory workers during the busy season of 1934. 
During the slack season of 1934, however, the average weekly earnings 
of office workers were practically identical with those of factory 
workers. 

Although most office workers are paid, by the week, it is possible to 
compare the equivalent hourly earnings of office workers with those of 
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‘actory workers. In April 1934, the average hourly earnings of all 
ofice workers in the industry were 57.7 cents, or 12.1 cents an hour 
less than the average for factory workers. In September of that year, 
ofice workers earned an average of 61.6 cents an hour, or 10.2 cents 
less than the average for factory workers. Two factors contributed 
to this differential in average hourly earnings: (1) A larger proportion 
of office workers than of factory workers were women. Women com- 
prised approximately 40 percent of the office workers, both in April 
and September, but only 6.5 percent of the factory workers in April 
and 4.7 percent of the factory workers in September. (2) Both 
the men and the women who were oflice workers were paid some- 
what less per hour than factory workers of each sex, at least during the 
busy season. The differential for males was 5.7 cents an hour in 
April and 4.8 cents in September. The differential for females stood 
at 4.6 cents an hour in April. In September, female office workers 
earned an average of 52.2 cents an hour, the differential of 4.6 cents 
an hour being in favor of office workers during the slack season. 

The average weekly hours of office workers were slightly longer 
than those of factory workers during the busy season of 1934 and 
they declined much less than those of factory workers during the 
slack season of that year. In April the office employees worked an 
average Of 40.2 hours, or 1.7 hours per week longer than factory 
workers. In September, office employees worked an average of 38.4 
hours per week, or 5.4 hours per week more than the average working 
time of factory employees. 

The average weekly earnings of all office employees in the industry 
stood at $23.17 in April. This was an average of $3.69 per week less 
than the average earnings of factory employees during the busy 
sason. ‘This weekly earnings differential against office workers 
during the busy season occurred only in the case of the men. Male 
ofice workers earned an average of $26.56 or 93 cents a week less 
than factory workers of the same sex, but the women who were office 
workers earned an average of $18.08 in April or 41 cents more than 
the female factory workers. 

In September 1934, during the slack season, office workers earned 
approximately the same average amounts per week as did the factory 
workers, $23.65 for office workers as compared with $23.68 for factory 
workers. Office workers averaged more per week in September than 
in April, although their working hours had been somewhat reduced, 
whereas the weekly earnings of factory workers fell almost in propor- 
tion to the more severe reduction in the work which was made avail- 
ible to them. When the sexes are considered separately, it is seen 
that office workers actually earned more per week in September than 
lactory workers of the same sex. Male office workers received an 
iverage of $25.78 per week or $1.55 more than male factory workers, 
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while female office workers earned an average of $20.30 per week o; 
$7.83 more than female factory workers. The weekly earnings of th. 
women who were office workers rose by an average of $2.22 betweey 
April and September 1934. 

The averages just given apply to the combination of automobile 
and automotive-parts plants. Similar tendencies existed in each 
of the two divisions of the industry. 


Comparison of Earnings and Hours During April 1934 in Automobile and jp 
Automotive-Parts Plants 


In Aprit 1934 the employees of those plants which manufactured 
finished vehicles earned more per hour and worked a somewhat 
greater number of hours per week than did the employees of thy 
automotive parts and equipment plants. These contrasts between the 
two divisions of the industry existed for workers of each sex and for 
office as well as factory workers * (table 3). It will be sufficient to 
illustrate the contrast by averages taken from all factory workers for 
the active month of April 1934. 

In the automobile division, factory workers earned an average of 
72.3 cents an hour during April 1934, while the corresponding earnings 
in the automotive-parts division of the industry were only 63.0 cents 
per hour. Average hourly earnings for this group were thus 15 per- 
cent higher in automobile than in automotive-parts plants. Auto- 
mobile plants employed 72 percent of all the factory workers studied 
in the whole motor-vehicle industry. Hence the average hourly 
earnings in the motor-vehicle industry (69.8 cents) were dominated 
by the earnings shown for the plants which manufactured finished 
vehicles. Any average computed for the motor-vehicle industry as 
a whole tends to obscure the position of the smaller, but important, 
division which manufactures automotive parts and equipment only. 

The difference in working time, as between the two divisions 
of the industry, was less marked than the difference in earnings in 
April 1934. Factory employees in automobile plants worked for an 
average of 38.9 hours per week while those employed by automotive- 
parts plants worked for an average of 37.3 hours per week.® 

Automobile workers earned considerably more per week than did 
the workers in automotive-parts plants. The former group, as lias 





5 Except that female office workers worked the same average number of hours in the 2 divisions of the 
industry during April 1934 and for a slightly higher average of hours in the automotive-parts division during 
September 1934. 

The sample of automotive-parts plants included those making replacement parts as well as those making 
original equipment (see p. 523, note 3). Hourly earnings in plants making original equipment would com- 
pare more favorably with those in the automobile division than do the hourly earnings given for the auto 
motive-parts division as a whole. 

* Monthly reports to the Bureau indicate that the peak in working hours for 1934 was reached somew1hs! 
earlier in automotive-parts plants than in automobile plants. This difference in the timing of the seasons’ 
as between the 2 divisions of the industry, may account largely for the difference in average working hours 
which was shown for April. 
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peen seen, had the advantage of higher earnings per hour and in 
addition worked a slightly greater number of hours per week. Factory 
yorkers in the automobile division earned an average of $28.16 per 
week during April 1934. The corresponding group in automotive- 
parts plants earned an average of only $23.50 per week during this 
period. Workers in automobile plants thus had a 20 percent advan- 
tage over workers in automotive-parts plants, as regards average 
sarnings during the week in the busy season of 1934. 


Table 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Hours and Earnings 
of Office and Factory Employees, by Sex, in the Automobile and Automotive- 
Parts Divisions of the Motor-Vehicle Industry, April and September 1934 








April 1934 September 1934 








Average Average Average Average 
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Recent Changes in Production, Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


A spEcIAL tabulation of the Bureau’s monthly reports from the 
motor-vehicle and other industries 7’ makes possible the publication 
of monthly averages of employment, hourly earnings, weekly hours 
and weekly earnings for automobile manufacturing plants as distinct 
from automotive-parts plants. These results are available for Jan- 
wary 1933 and subsequent months and they are discussed in this report 
inconnection with the results of the periodic field studies and in connec- 
tion with the available indexes of production for each of these divisions 
of the industry. 

'The employment and pay-roll data, tabulated (tables 4 to 10 inclusive) as applying to the automobile 


and to the automotive-parts divisions separately, have been published hitherto in the Bureau’s pamphlet 
00 Trend of Employment under the caption “‘Automobiles”’ and as portions of a number of other industries. 
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Automobile Division 


The number of workers employed by automobile plants increaseg 
more rapidly than did the number of automobiles produced from 1939 
to 1934 but employment failed to respond to the further increases jy 
production from 1934 to 1935. It is estimated that the automobj| 
division of the industry employed as few as 162,200 factory worker: 
in March and April 1933 (table 4). The number of these employees 
rose to a maximum for 1933 of 232,200 in September, the month afte; 
the Automobile Code was adopted, the average number for the 
calendar year being 195,300. By comparison a maximum of 368,60 
factory workers were employed in April 1934 and an average number 
of 295,000 were employed during that calendar year. The increase in 
employment, as between the peak periods of 1933 and 1934, thus 
amounted to 51 percent. Meanwhile the total number of automobiles 
produced increased by 41 percent. The more rapid rate of increase 
in employment does not appear to have been due to a shortening of 
working hours (p. 533). It may have been due to inefficiencies result- 
ing from the sudden increase of production, the uncertainty as to 
whether this increase would continue, and the resulting irregularity 
of employment during the 1934 season. 

Since 1934 there has been little, if any, increase in the number of 
factory employees of automobile plants, in spite of the continued 
increase in the number of automobiles produced. During the 10- 
month production period ending in September 1935, the number of 
automobiles produced was 37 percent greater than in the preceding 
12 months. The average number of factory employees was only 
312,200, or 7.5 percent greater than in the 1933-34 production year. 
For the 6 moriths, April to September 1935, the average number of 
factory employees was 7 percent less than during the corresponding 
months of 1934, although automobile production was 13 percent 
greater during the latter period. In part, this lag of employment 
behind production may be due to the lengthening of the average 
number of hours in the working week which has taken place in the 
more recent period (page 533). The greater stability of employment 
during 1935 also limited the volume of employment. 
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table 4.—Production and Employment of Factory Workers in Automobile 
Plants, January 1933 to September 1935 
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| Computed from figures on United States total production of passenger cars as reported in U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 

: Derived, except as noted, from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, special tabulation of monthly per- 
centage changes in employment of plants manufacturing finished automobiles. Pay-roll periods ending 
nearest the 15th of each month. 

’ Based on the number of 368,565 factory employees for April 1934 as compiled by the Division of Research 
and Planning, N. R. A. from monthly reports submitted by individual automobile manufacturers through 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. For all practical purposes, 100 percent of the automobile 
erg ee concerns have submitted reports each month. Data cover production employees and 
auxiliary (maintenance and service) employees. 

‘Represents percentage change factory employment from April to September 1934, as shown by 
Bureau's field study. Subsequent indexes were calculated from this figure. 


The average hourly earnings of automobile workers were raised 
nearly to their predepression level by 1934. During the depression, 
the average hourly earnings of factory workers in automobile plants 
had fallen from 75 cents in 1928* to approximately 56 cents by 
January 1933. The Automobile Manufacturing Code, approved on 
August 26, 1933, provided 6 minimum hourly rates for nonsalaried 
employees, varying from 43 to 35 cents an hour.’ The average hourly 
earnings of factory workers, which had stood at 57.6 cents in July 
1933 rose by 15 percent in 2 months, to reach 66.2 cents an hour by 
September of that year. Thereafter there was little change until 
April 1934, when average hourly earnings rose to 72.3 cents from 67.2 
cents, largely as the result of an increase in minimum wage scales in 
some plants at this time (compare table 5). 


*U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 502: Wages and Hours of Labor in the Motor-Vehicle 
Industry, 1928. 

"Graded according to sex of worker and population. Three minimum rates were also provided for 
slaried employees. (See p. 531, footnote 10.) 
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Table 5.—Estimated Average Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours of Factor 
Employees in Automobile Plants, First Half of Each Month, January 1933 ¢, 
September 1935 ; 
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1 wee ey 2 ep U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, man-hour reports of plants under the Automobile Manu- 


facturing e. 
2 Computed be applying monthly percentage changes to average of 72.3 cents as shown for al! factor; 
employees by field stu -4 or April 1934 by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 wean ty oat d appl y — monthly percentage changes to average of 38.9 hours as shown for al! factory 
employees pri » 

‘ Average hourly earnings of factory employees for the last half of September, as shown by the Bureau's 
field study were 74.2 cents. The resulting index would be 102.6 (Apel 1934=100). 

5 Average weekly hours of factory comervese during the last half of September 1933 were 33.7. Accepting 
this absolute figure, the index (A = 100) becomes 86.6. The figures derived from employers’ repor's 
have been omitted from the table because the two sets of man-hour reports from employers for the firs! 
half of September showed a serious discrepancy and the resulting average was out of ony both with 
field-study results and with the hourly and weekly earnings for that month as eT employers. 

* Computed by applying the percentage change in average hours as shown by identical firms between 
August and October 1934. 
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Evidence drawn from a special study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of five Detroit plants confirms the sharpness of the rise in 
hourly earnings at the time of the code, but suggests that the rise 
in the average was due to increases for workers previously receiving 
more than the code minimum rather than to any increase in hourly 
earnings Which can be attributed directly to the code minimum 
itself (table 6). In various months of peak production just prior to 
the code, three-fourths of the workers in these five plants were earning 
less than 65 cents an hour. In the corresponding production period 
after the adoption of the code (April 1934) only one-seventh of the 
workers were earning less than this amount. The important change, 
however, was the decrease, in the proportion of workers earning be- 
tween 55 and 65 cents an hour, from 36.1 percent to 10 percent of the 
entire group. ‘The highest minimum wage specified by the code was 
43 cents an hour. Even in the low-wage period before the code only 
11.9 percent of the workers in these Detroit plants had earned less 
than 45 cents and only 5.2 percent of these workers had earned less 
than 40 cents an hour. Hence one must conclude that, in the 
important Detroit area at least, the minimum rates specified by the 
Automobile Code were low as compared with the lowest levels of 
hourly earnings paid by automobile plants. Part of the rise in average 
hourly earnings during 1933 may have been an indirect result of the 
code minimums, since the code specified that “equitable adjustments’”’ 
should be made in all wage rates. The moderate reduction of hours 
which the code made necessary in some cases also provided the occa- 
sion for an upward revision of hourly rates whether these rates had 
been below or above the minimum applicable under the code. In 
any case, it is clear that the minimum standards of the Automobile 
Code were very modest as compared with the hourly earnings which 
had actually been paid before its adoption.'® 





For this reason, no substantial problem arose as to compliance with code standards regarding hourly 
earnings. Noncompliance occurred in the case of less than half of 1 percent of the employees studied in 
April 1934, although as many as 3 percent of the small group of woman employees may have received sub- 
standard wages. It is not possible to state the degree of compliance with exactness, inasmuch as the pro- 
visions governing the wages of salaried employees were never defined by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Minimum rates of $15, $14.50 and $14 were established for salaried employees, according to the 
population of the city where each plant was located. Some manufacturers interpreted this clause as requir- 
ing actual earnings not less than the prescribed figure in each class, regardless of the time actually worked. 
Others interpreted the requirement as referring to full-time earnings, necessitating a division of the specified 
weekly rate by the number of full-time hours in order to determine the true minimum on an hourly basis. 
However, no official decision was made as to whether these weekly rates should be divided by 40, 42, or 48. 
All three hourly maximums were stated in the code (see p. 532). It is to be noted that a weekly rate of 
$4, when divided by 48 provides a minimum hourly rate of only 29 cents. 
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Table 6.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings 


in Automobile Plants in Detroit During 5 Production Periods, 1933-34 2 h 
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Percent of employees receiving less than specified hourly earnings jp. Fiseas¢ 
— Byitl 
Peak production periods Slack production periods mere 
} 
Average hourly earnings : sligh 
Pre-code!| April 1934 (post-code) | Pre-code ? | Post-code ? ne code 
time 
5 plants | 5 plants | 68 plants | 5 plants | 5plants | 67 plants the 
1e | 
Total number of employees_......_-. 2, 768 3, 062 60, 992 2, 476 2, 412 45, 415 | 
Less than 35 cents..........--.----- 2.2 0.1 (4) Bt tad =| « gqnoul 
Less than 40 cents.................. 5.2 1 0.5 3.7 0.1 0.4 h ul 
Less than 45 cents_....---------.--- 11.9 .3 2.0 9.1 1.4 14 eo 
Less than 50 cents.................. 23. 2 1.6 4.2 18.8 3.9 3.3 40) 4 
Less than 55 cents.......-.......... 38.7 4.9 8.3 38. 2 6.8 6.4 0 
Less than 60 cents.................- 58.5 9.5 13.4 55, 2 11.9 10.9 vel 
Less than 65 cents.......-.-.-.----. 74.8 14.9 41.3 70.1 17.2 306 ae 
Less than 70 cents.................. 84.8 24.9 51.8 82.1 26. 1 48,0 duct 
Less than 75 cents.................- 90. 6 39.0 61.0 90.3 41.4 56. 1 
Less than 80 cents................_- 94.0 55. 5 70.9 93.8 56.8 66.0 97 3 
Less than 85 cents........_......-_. 96. 5 67.6 79.3 96. 2 70. 2 75,0 te 
Less than 90 cents..............._.. 97.8 77.4 85. 6 97.5 78.1 83,2 avel 
EAR Be Be GORGE....ncncccocéccoccee 98. 7 85.1 90. 4 98.7 84.9 89, 1 
Less than 105 cents................- 99.8 95. 0 96.7 99.9 95. 0 95.6 (De 
Less than 115 cents................- 99.9 98.1 98. 5 100. 0 98. 0 98. 0 . 
_ A 
1 January to July 1933. * January to July 1934. littl 
2 May to July 1933. 4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
retu 
Since the present field study was made in 1934, some further Not 


wee 
wor 


increases in average hourly earnings have occurred which have 
raised this average to the level of 1928. In April 1935, the most 
active month of the 1934-35 production season, factory workers 
earned an average of 73.8 cents, or 2 percent more than in April 1934. 
Further increases occurred in June 1935, as a result of a further rise 
of minimum wage scales in some plants. The average hourly earn- 
ings for the 10-month production period, December 1934 through 
September 1935, stood at approximately 75 cents as compared with 
an average of approximately 71 cents during the 1933-34 season of 
12 months, December 1933 to November 1934. 

The Automobile Manufacturing Code had relatively little influence 
over the hours of work in this division of the motor-vehicle industry. 
Average working hours fell from 46.9 per week in 1928 to 31.9 in 
1932." With the continued decline in production, average working 
time fell to as little as 29 hours per week in March 1933. ‘The 
revival of activity increased the average time of factory workers to i, 
41 hours per week in May 1933. No test of the immediate effect @ "1 
of the code is possible. The code set a maximum of 48 hours in any 
1 week for all nonmanagerial employees earning less than $35 per 
week and further limited the average hours of processing employees 
to 40 hours” and of nonprocessing employees (indirect labor) to 


11 See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 502, and Monthly Labor Review, June 1933 (p. 1371). 
13 Limited to 35 hours, as an average, from Aug. 26, 1933 to Jan. 8, 1934. 
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49 hours." Average working hours declined from 41 in May 1933 
9 30.5 in December of that year, but this is attributable to the 
easonal decline in production rather than to code restrictions. 
With the seasonal increase in production, average working time 
sncreased to a peak of 40.5 hours per week in March 1934, or only 
sightly less than the longest working time during 1933 prior to the 
code.* During the whole calendar year 1934, the average working 
time was approximately 34.5 hours per week or nearly the same as 
the average time worked during the calendar year 1933 (34.8 hours). 

Since 1934 there has been a distinct lengthening of average weekly 
hours of automobile workers. In April 1935 an average of 41.7 
hours was worked, as compared with 38.9 hours in April 1934 and 
40.5 hours during March 1934, the month showing the highest 
average weekly hours during that year. During the 10-month pro- 
duction period, December 1934 to September 1935, an average of 
37.3 hours was worked by automobile plants, as compared with an 
average Of 34 hours during the 12-month production period of 1933-34 
(December 1933 through November 1934). 

Although the Automobile Manufacturing Code necessitated very 
little shortening of the working week, it may have prevented a 
return to the longer work schedules of the predepression period. 
Notwithstanding the recent increases in weekly hours, the working 
week remains distinctly shorter in 1935 than in 1928. The longest 
orking week of 1935 (41.7 hours in April) was 5 hours shorter than 
he average working time during three active months (September to 
\ovember) of 1928. 

The average weekly earnings of factory workers in automobile 
plants have risen since the original adoption of the code, but even 
the increases since 1934 have not sufficed to bring the level up to 
hat of 1928. Between 1928 and 1932 average weekly earnings fell 
from $35.14 to $20. In March 1933 automobile workers earned an 
average of only $17.32 per week (table 7). The revival of produc- 
ion prior to the code increased average weekly earnings to $24.39 by 
ugust 1938. During the first months of operation under the code, 
creases in average hourly earnings were more than offset by the 
seasonal shortening of working hours. By April 1934, however, aver- 
age weekly earnings had increased to $28.16, and a year later the 
" These latter averages were to be enforced over an 8-month period. 

“The problem of compliance with these code requirements was not great. Less than 2 percent of all 
mployees were found to be working more than 48 hours in April or September 1934 and some of these 
dividuals may have been exempted because of earnings of $35 or more per week. No test of compliance 

th the 40- or 42-hour averages was possible without a complete audit of the working time of each indi- 
idual for an 8-month period. Compliance with these average-hour standards could not have been diffi- 
ult, however. The average working time of factory employees during the 8-month period, January to 


July 1934, was less than 34 hours per week. Yet this low average for the period was consistent with the 


mployment of 42.3 percent of all automobile workers for more than 40 hours during the pay-roll period 
udied in April 1934. 
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average had risen to $31.03. During the 10-month production periog 
ending in September 1935 the unweighted average of weekly earning, 
stood at $28.21 as compared with $24.28 per week during the 19. 
month 1933-34 production season, ending in November 1934, 
which period the Bureau’s field study applied. 


Table 7.—Estimated Average Weekly Earnings of Factory Employees in Auto. 
mobile Plants, First Half of Each Month, January 1933 to September 1935 
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! Derived from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics total sample of plants under the Automobile Manv. 
facturing Code. 

4 Computed by applying the index given to the average of $28.16 per week as shown for all factory em- 
ployees by field study for April 1934 by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Average shown by field study for last half of September 1934 was $24.98. 

‘ Derived from percentage change in average weekly earnings shown by all firms reporting in September 
and k secon whether identical or not. Percentage change shown by identical firms showed an impossible 
result. 


Automotive-Parts Division 


Employment in automotive-parts plants increased even more rap- 
idly than did the shipments of parts from 1933 to 1934, at the time 
when working hours were being reduced (table 8). Since 1934, how- 
ever, there has been a much less rapid increase in employment than 
in automotive-parts shipments. During the 12-month production 
year of 1933-34 (December 1933 through November 1934) an average 
of 79,300 factory workers appears to have been employed. In the 
subsequent 10-month production season, December 1934 to August 
1935, an average of 106,800 factory workers was employed. Com- 
paring the 2 years it will be seen that average employment increased 
by 9.8 percent, while shipments increased by 28 percent. 
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table 8.—Automotive-Parts Shipments, and Employment of Factory Workers 


by Auto 


motive-Parts Plants, January 1933 to November 1935 
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(dapted from U. 8. Seaernmaas of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, index of shipments of 
original equipment and replacement parts. 

: Derived from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Trend of Employment reports. Chain index of percent- 
age changes in employment as shown by all os employers formerly operating under the automotive- 
parts code, as calculated by the N. R. A. Division of Review. 

i Computed by applying index of employment to estimate of 90,629 employees for December 1934. Esti- 
mate derived in two stages: (1) Aggregate employment in each census industry containing automotive- 
parts plants was computed from 1933 census figures by applying Bureau of Labor Statistics trend of em- 
ployment indexes; (2) The percentage of automotive-parts workers in each of these industries in December 
(94. as disclosed by N. R. A. questionnaire for that month, was applied to the employment aggregate 
for these industries, as defined by the Census. 
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The average hourly earnings of factory employees in automotive- 
parts plants rose from 50 cents during the first half of 1933," to 67 
cents during the production season December 1934 through August 
1935. Three-quarters of this increase had taken place by April 1934 
when the Bureau’s field agents found the average to be 63.0 cents an 
hour. The most pronounced rise, from 50.7 to 56.5 cents an hour, 
occurred during the period of the President’s Reemployment Agrec- 
ment, in the single month between July and August 1933. Following 
this increase of nearly 6 cents an hour, a further increase of only 
2 cents occurred between October and November 1933, when the 


Separate data are not available for automotive-parts workers for periods prior to January 1933. 
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code first became officially applicable." Gradual increases in the sy}. Mitable | 
sequent months of 1933, 1934, and 1935 have raised the average o} 
hourly earnings by 8 cents an hour. 

A very decided shortening of the hours of work occurred in auto. 
motive-parts plants between 1933 and 1934, in contrast with the 
relatively unimportant change in hours in the automobile plants dyp. 3 yer 
ing this period. In June 1933, a month of peak production before the 
codes, automotive-parts plants worked their factory employees an ay. 
erage of nearly 45 hours per week. By August 1933, when shipments 
were nearly at the June level, average weekly hours had fallen t 
37%. It will be noticed that the essential change took place under the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement before the formal adoption of 
the Automotive Parts Code.” The longest working week recorded 
during 1934 occurred in March, when the average hours of factory 
workers were 38.8 per week. In 1935, average hours of 36.7 per week 
were recorded in February, this being the highest average in any 
month of the production season from December 1934 through August 
1935. Automotive-parts plants, in contrast to plants in the automobile 
division of the industry continued to shorten hours in 1935. However, 
the average working time during the whole production season of 1934- 
35 remained approximately the same as during the season December 
1933 through November 1934, because of the greater stability of 
production in the later year. 

















































1% The Automotive Parts and Equipment Code was approved by the President on Nov. 8, 1933. The 
code itself provided basic hourly minimums of 40 cents an hour for men and 35 cents an hour for women, 
who were directly engaged in the processing of products. However, if workers of any class had been paid 
less than the rates specified in 1929, the men might be paid as little as 35 cents and the women as little as 
3054 cents an hour. Nonprocessing employees were to be paid a minimum “weekly rate”’ of $15, but the 
hourly equivalent of this rate was never specified officially. The code authority issued a bulletin, however, 
which interpreted this weekly rate to require a minimum of 3734 cents an hour. Compliance with the 
Automotive Parts Code was less universal than was compliance with the Automobile Code, but no exact 
statement can be made in view of the indefinite nature of these code requirements. 

Three percent of the employees studied in April and 2.3 percent of the employees studied in September 
1934 were found to be earning less than 40 cents, 35 cents, and 37% cents an hour, respectively, in the case 
of male processing, female processing, and nonprocessing employees. If it is assumed that no violation of 
the code occurred-in any case where processing employees received as little as 35 cents for males and 30% 
cents for females, the percentage of violation would have been 1.7 percent in April and 1.4 percent in Septem- 
ber. Other possible interpretations of the code requirements would result in subminimum payments to 
as Many as 9.6 percent or as few as 0.2 percent of the employees studied in April and September 1934. 

1” The Automotive Parts Code set a maximum of 48 hours in any 1 week for all but the maintenance forces, 
and an average of not more than 40 hours for processing or 42 hours for salaried and office workers. This 
limit on average hours applied to annual periods after March 1934. From 2.9 percent (April) to 2.1 percent 
(September) of the automotive-parts employees were found to be working more than 48 hours per week 
in 1934. These percentages suggest that there was very little noncompliance with the 48-hour maximum, 
in view of the exemption of maintenance forces. The extent of noncompliance with the average-hour 
requirements was also probably small. During the 6-month period, April to September 1934, the average 
working time of factory workers in this division was less than 31 hours per week, in spite of the fact that 
20.3 percent of all employees studied in April were employed for more than 40 hours per week. 
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rable 9.—Estimated Average Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours of Factory 
Employees in Automotive Parts Plants, First Half of Each Month, January 
1933 to September 1935 
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1 Derived from U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics man-hour reports of plants under the Automotive Parts 
Code. 


1Computed by applying the monthly pencemtene changes to the average of 63.0 cents as shown for all 
actory employees by field study for April 1934 of the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

‘Computed by applying percentage changes to average of 37.3 hours for factory employees during April 
1934. 

‘Average shown by field study for last half of September 1934 was 64.1 cents per hour for factory em- 
ployees. 


‘ Average shown by field study for last half of September 1934 was 30.9 hours per week for factory em- 
ployees. 


The average weekly earnings of factory workers in automotive-parts 
plants fell to a low point of $15.44 in March 1933. Increased working 
time raised this average to $22.54 by June 1933, before any decided 
increase in average hourly earnings had occurred. The initial short- 
ening of hours, between June and August 1933 was approximately 
ofiset by the increase in average hourly earnings, so that average 
weekly earnings remained essentially unchanged. By April 1934, 1 of 
the 2 months intensively surveyed by this study, average weekly 
earnings of factory workers in the parts plants had risen to $23.50. 
The highest average of weekly earnings subsequently recorded was 
the average of $24.58 per week earned in February 1935, approxi- 
mately $1 more per week than the best earnings of 1934. The 
unweighted average of weekly earnings was $23 during the produc- 
tion season, December 1934 to August 1935, or approximately $2 


more per week than the average earnings of the season from December 
1983 to November 1934 (table 10). 
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Table 10.—Estimated Average Weekly Earnings of Factory Employees in 
Automotive-Parts Plants, First Half of Each Month, January 1933 to 
tember 1935 
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1934 1933 

Re SEN Sait: eee, rte ae 90. 5 90. 2 99.6 | $21.27 | $21.20 | $23 4) 
February _...- 84.3 97.3 | 104.6] 19.81 | 22.87| 94% 
an, econ 65.7] 98.8] 101.9] 15.44] 23.22] 994: 
Oe ee, eee ae 84.1} 100.0] 101.8} 19.76] 23.50) 2% 
8 Rive PRE ORM: nipietnie 95. 4 92. 2 98.5 | 22.42] 21.67 | 93 15 
95. 9 86.8 94.3 | 22.54] 20.40 29. 16 
94.7] 83.7| 90.7] 22.25] -19.67| 94, 
°F Fa FREE GS SEES 90.9] 866] 91.9] 21.36] 20.35| 2% 
int a died dh mninticnseae ose oaninanenaedl 84.3 72.9] 101.2] 19.81 1917.13) 23% 
1 RRR TR hh Pa a alae! 80. 1 4 an 18.82] 19.20) 
ok ee ee 89.8} 86.8 ]........| 21.10] 20.40 

wo FEE OL AI TSE LE ps a 95. 4 97.6 |........| 22.42] 22.94 

















1 Derived from ~ S. Bureau of Labor bene ony sample of plants under the Adieimative Parts Code 
1 Computed by applying the index gue to the average of $23.50 per week as shown for all factory 
employees by field study for April 1934 b y U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 Average shown by field study for last half of September 1934 was $19.78. 


Seasonal Movements 


Wine seasonal swings in production, employment, and earnings 
constitute one of the outstanding problems of the motor-vehicle 
industry. During the years 1923 to 1934 production of automobiles 
in the slackest month of the year was 22 to 81 percent less than in 
the peak month. The production of automotive parts is somewhat 
more regular, because the industry has replacement as well as original 
equipment business. The original equipment business in the produc- 
tion year 1933-34 was more irregular than automobile production." 

Aggregate man-hours worked move less than production, but the 
fluctuations of business are such as to require large readjustmeuits in 
average hours and in the number of workers. Thus in 1934 factory 
employees in the automobile division averaged 40.5 hours per week 
in March and 31.7 hours in November. In automotive pafts the high 
average for the year was 38.8 hours per week in March and the low 
was 27.7 hours in October. 

Curtailment of hours cannot be used to meet fully the problem o/ 
seasonal swings. During 1934 fluctuations in employment were 
greater than fluctuations in hours. In the automobile division of the 
industry, the 22 percent decline in average hours from highest to 
lowest months during 1934 is to be compared with a 48 percent decline 
in the numbers of workers employed between the months of greatest 
and least employment during that year. Between April and Septen- 
ber 1934 the automobile plants made more than three-fourths of their 
18 For the period September 1933 to August 1934 the monthly average production of automobiles w% 


36 percent less than production in the peak month. Original equipment averaged 41 percent less (haa 
the peak, and replacement parts averaged 16 percent less. 
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Jack-season curtailment by the laying off of workers and less than 
one-fourth by reducing the working time of operatives. Forge-shop 
employees had their working hours reduced by 28 percent while the 
number of such employees was cut by 40 percent. On the other hand, 
punch and press operators obtained a reduction of only 12 percent in 
average working hours while the number of such workers was reduced 
by 59 percent between these two months of 1934. In the automotive- 
parts division, the 35 percent decline in average hours during 1934 
may be compared with a 44 percent decline in employment between 
the extreme months of that year. 

The data indicate that flexible hours were used less in 1934 than in 
other years to meet the problem of seasonal fluctuations, in spite of 
the unusual fluctuation of employment during the 1934 season. The 
fall in average hours was reduced from 26 percent in 1933 to 22 percent 
in 1934 and to 19 percent in 1935." 

From 1923 to 1934 the number of factory workers employed by the 
motor-vehicle industry in the most idle month was 17 to 43 percent 
less than in the busiest month of each year. The average fall in 
employment between peak and slack months was about 30 percent.” 
In 1934, the corresponding decline in employment amounted to 42 
percent. 

Beginning in 1935, the industry attempted to stabilize employment 
by moving forward the date for the introduction of new models. In 
spite of the severe curtailment in production which resulted in Sep- 
tember 1935, the extreme decline in employment amounted to only 
30 percent in the automobile division and to 23 percent in the parts 
division. More striking was the maintenance of average employ- 
nent during the 1934-35 season to within 88 percent of the monthly 
maximum in automobile plants as compared with 78 percent in 
1933-34 and to within 90 percent of the monthly maximum in parts 
plants, as compared with 85 percent in 1933-34. However, the 
initial effect of the new policy was to compress the 1934-35 season 
into a 10-month period, and for this reason its effect over a full 12- 
month production year still remains to be seen.”! 

Seasonal decreases in production are normally accompanied by a 
slight rise in the average of hourly earnings in the motor-vehicle 
industry, but the shortening of working hours greatly reduces the 
average of weekly earnings. 

"In the automotive-parts division, the range of weekly hours changed in close relationship to changes 
a the range of monthly shipments: Minimum weekly hours were 27 percent less than the maximum in 
1933, 35 percent less than the maximum in 1934, and 15 percent less than the maximum in 1935, 

* Derived from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 610 (Revised Indexes of Factory Employ- 
nent and Pay Rolls, 1919 to 1933) and reports on Trend of Employment. 

" Office workers are affected very little by seasonal fluctuations in employment. A special study of 
mployment in the plants represented by the field study shows that the average employment of office 


orkers during the period, September 1933 through August 1934, was 93 percent of the monthly maximum 


hile the corresponding average for factory employees in the same plants was 76 percent of the maximum 
or the period. 
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Between April and September 1934, the average hourly earnings g 
all the workers studied in the motor-vehicle industry rose from 63, 
to 70.7 cents. This rise in the average was due largely to the laying 
off of the lower-paid workers, rather than to an increase in the | hourly 
earnings of individual weskines. Between these 2 months there ya 
a selective reduction in the number of employees of 36 percent. Me 
earning 35 to 65 cents an hour constituted 46.9 percent of the mak 
workers in the industry in April and only 40.8 percent in the slag 
seascn. Evidence of selective lay-off that has the effect of raising 
the average without any general increase for individual workers j 
afforded by a special study of five Detroit automobile plants made by 
the Bureau for periods in 1933 prior to the adoption of the code 
No marked increase in rates was in progress. Yet in comparing thy 
distribution of earnings in a slack season with earnings in a busy 
month, it was found that the proportion earning less than 50 cents 
declined from 23.2 percent at the peak to 18.8 percent and that th 
proportion earning more than 65 cents rose from 25.2 to 29.9 percent 
(table 6). 

An increase in the average of hourly earnings occurred betwee 
April and September 1934, within both the automobile and auto. 
motive-parts divisions of the industry. In each case the amount o 
the increase was slight. In automobile plants the average hour 
earnings of all workers (including office employees) rose from 71.5 
cents to 73 cents, while in automotive-parts plants the correspon. 
ing rise was from 62 cents to 63.4 cents per hour. In both division 
some further increase took place in the months following September 
1934 when production was further reduced and in both divisions o/ 
the industry the averages of hourly earnings fell slightly in succeeding 
months as seasonal increase occurred in production and employment" 

Increases in average hourly earnings as production slackens in the 
motor-vehicle industry are not great enough to offset the effect 
weekly earnings of the decline in average working hours. Betwea 
April and September 1934 the average weekly earnings of all the 
employees studied in the motor-vehicle industry fell from $26.60 t 
$23.68. Office workers had a practically stable average of weekly 
earnings. 

The decline from April to September 1934 in average weekly ear 
ings was more severe in the automotive-parts than in the automobili 
division of the industry. In automobile plants, the average weekly 
earnings of all employees fell by 10.8 percent, from $27.90 in April t0 
$24.89 in September. In the automotive-parts plants the cor 
sponding decrease amounted to 13.7 percent, average weekly earning 
of all employees being $23.23 in April and $20.04 in September 14. 


%? See tables 4, 5, 8, 9 (pp. 529, 580, 535, 537). Attention is called to the fact that average hourly 
ings, as stated in these tables, apply only to the factory group of employees, 
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8 of Annual Employment and Earnings of Individual Workers, 1934 


589% 4,rxouau the motor-vehicle industry pays its employees unusually 
‘Yt @j.rce amounts per hour, many motor-vehicle workers earn relatively 
urly ME nall amounts per year. The irregularity of employment, just 
Wis MB scribed, results in large amounts of lost time for individual workers. 
Men tince the year 1934 showed a somewhat unusual degree of seasonal 
Male Hy ctuation, it probably affords a rather extreme example of lost time 
Slack py workers in this industry. 
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The records of 143,039 motor-vehicle employees (including office 
vorkers as well as factory employees) who were employed during 
April 1934 show that these workers obtained an average of 37.7 weeks 
of employment from those plants during the calendar year 1934. 
This entire group earned an average of exactly $900 during the year. 
{ale workers in the industry worked for an average of 37.8 weeks 
nd earned an average of $923 in these plants, while 11,540 of the 
vroup Who were women worked for an average of 37.1 weeks and 
parned an average of $647. The sample taken for the female group 
probably overstates their actual earnings during the year due to a lack 
of annual records for many of the lowest-paid groups of women, The 
ctual earnings of men averaged $342 less than could have been 
arned had these men worked steadily during the year with no 
eater weekly earnings than were received during the slack month 
if September 1934. The average annuai earnings of the women were 
189 less than might have been earned from steady employment at 
eekly earnings no greater than were earned by women in September. 

he 7,593 women studied who were factory workers obtained an aver- 
ve of 32.7 weeks of employment and earned an average of $504 per 
ear, 

Workers in the automobile division of the industry worked some- 
+1] thegt8t more steadily than did workers in the automotive-parts division 
60 ty uring the year 1934 and the automobile workers earned considerably 
ger amounts per year. Employees of both sexes in the automobile 
lants (107,773 studied) worked an average of 38.1 weeks while the 
orresponding group in automotive-parts plants (35,266 studied) 
mobile orked an average of 36.4 weeks during the year for their respective 


tween 
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weeklt eak-season employers. The average annual earnings of this auto- 
pril ygarobile group were $941 in contrast to the average of $777 earned by 
corefaelomotive-parts employees. The men employed by automobile 


lants (101,617 studied) worked an average of 38.1 weeks during 
> 1934fmeUe Year and earned an average of $953, while the men employed by 
utomotive-parts plants worked an average of only 36.8 weeks and 
armed an average of only $819. In automobile plants the female 
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workers were employed mainly in the offices, while male workers were 
predominantly in the factories. The women as a class thus Worked 
more regularly than the men. In 1934 the women in automobij 
plants (11,540 studied) averaged 39.2 weeks of employment, as com. 
pared with 38.1 weeks for male automobile workers and as compare 
with 34.6 weeks for female workers in automotive-parts plants (5,39; 
studied), The average annual earnings of women from the aut, 
mobile plants studied were $736, while from the automotive-par; 
plants this female group earned an average of $545 during the year 
Woman factory workers in automobile plants (3,173 studied) wey 
employed for an average of 33.4 weeks and earned an average 9 
$560 during 1934. In automotive-parts plants, the 4,420 womy 
factory workers studied obtained an average of 32.2 weeks of employ. 
ment and earned an average of $464 from these plants. | 


Table 11.—Distribution of Employment, by Sex, During 1934, in Automobik 
and Automotive-Parts Plants 
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More important than average annual employment and earnings is 
ihe distribution of work and earnings among individual workers. 
Approximately one-third of the workers were employed continuously 
(50 weeks or more per year) in both the automobile and the auto- 
motive-parts divisions of the industry. The remaining two-thirds of 
the workers were employed in substantial numbers for each period 
from 6 weeks to 50 weeks during the year. Four times as many work- 
ers were employed for periods of 48 to 50 weeks as were employed for 


Speriods of 6 to 8 weeks. Nevertheless, for the majority group of 


irregularly employed workers, there was no period of employment 
which occurred with outstanding frequency and hence no basis for 
definite expectation as to the amount of work which might be 
obtained. In the automobile division one-quarter of the men were 
employed for less than 27 weeks of the year by the plants which 
engaged them in April; one-quarter of the women were engaged for 
less than 29 weeks. In the automotive-parts division one-quarter of 
the men secured less than 24 weeks and one-quarter of the women less 
than 21 weeks of employment during the year from the plants which 
employed them in April 1934 (table 11). 

Annual earnings in the motor-vehicle industry conformed to type 
more than did the employment periods of these same workers. The 
annual earnings most frequently received by men in the automobile 
division lay between $1,100 and $1,200 (table 12). Yet one-quarter 
of the men received less than $590 during 1934 from the plants which 
employed them in April of that year. Women employed by auto- 
mobile plants in April receiving from $700 to $800 during the year 
formed the most important annual earnings group. One-quarter of all 
the women studied received less than $454 from these plants. In the 
automotive-parts division the most common earnings of men lay be- 
tween $900 and $1,000 per year, but less than $350 per year was 
earned from the plants studied by one-quarter of the men. Women 
earning from $700 to $800 during 1934 formed the largest annual 
earnings group, but almost as large a number earned from $200 to $300 
during the year. One-quarter of the women studied who were em- 
ployed by automotive-parts plants in April 1934 earned less than $285 
during the year as the result of work in those plants. 

Irregularity of employment affected highly paid workers almost as 
severely as those who earned the smaller amounts per hour. The 
tendency to employ the highly paid operatives more regularly was 
very slight. Very great differences were discovered, however, in the 
regularity of employment and the annual earnings provided by differ- 
ent plants within the industry. 
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Table 12.—Distribution of Earnings, by Sex, During 1934, in Automobile anj 
Automotive-Parts Plants 
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Annual Earnings From the Industry and From All Sources 


The annual earnings data, just described, cover only the incom 
from the specific plants surveyed, by the individuals employel 
therein. Such information fails to give a complete picture of the 
earnings of these persons, since the workers studied might supplement 
their income by employment outside the plants which were surveyed 
A special field study was therefore undertaken by the Women’s Bureai 
of the Department of Labor to determine the value of such supple 
mentary income. Lists of motor-vehicle workers employed in Apri 
1934 were supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for use by agents 
of the Women’s Bureau to locate the homes of 3,538 workers i 
Detroit, Cleveland, Flint, and Kenosha. 

The schedules obtained from these family visits provided tw 
items of information which are relevant to a discussion of wages in the 
motor-vehicle industry: (1) Annual income of the worker from il 
employment in the industry, whether from the selected plants or not 
and (2) annual income of these workers obtained from all employmet! 
whatsoever, whether derived from the motor-vehicle industry or not.’ 
By means of this information it was possible to estimate the amout! 
of such annual incomes of all workers in the motor-vehicle industry" 





% Information was also obtained as to total family income and family composition. Certain parts o!‘)! 
information will be treated in the bulletin of which this article isa summary. More extended treatment! 
this information will be discussed in a forthcoming report by the Women’s Bureau. 

* It should be noted that the following estimates apply only to income from wages and salaries. Ni 
account was taken of nonwage income from farms nor of relief payments, even where relief work was pt 
formed. 
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In the overwhelming majority of cases, the worker who received a 
ow annual income from a single plant in the industry still received a 
ow income from the motor-vehicle industry as a whole. Even among 
hose workers who earned less than $200 a year in the plants surveyed, 
hree-quarters of the individuals obtained no employment from other 
plants in the industry, and nine-tenths of those who earned as much 


1s $400 in one plant worked in no other motor-vehicle plant during 
he year (table 13). 


Table 13.—Percentages of Workers Dependent Upon Employment in a Single 


Motor-Vehicle Plant During 1934, Classified by Annual Earnings in Plant 
Surveyed 
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The majority of motor-vehicle workers received no wages whatever 
n addition to those earned in the individual plant which was surveyed. 
Two-thirds of those who earned as much as $200, four-fifths of those 
who earned as much as $500 and nine-tenths of those who earned 
800 or more from individual plants earned nothing during the year 

om work in any other establishments, inside or outside the motor- 
rehicle industry (table 13). 

Employment in the motor-vehicle plants surveyed provided half 
bf the individuals therein with less than $906 and the other half with 
nore than this amount during the year 1934. Additional employ- 
ment of these individuals by other plants within the industry added 


n average of between $20 and $40 per year to the incomes of these 
orkers. Employment by all plants in the motor-vehicle industry 
unished the lower-paid half of the workers with as much as $933 
luring the year. There remained the chance for employment of 
hotor-vehicle workers in plants outside of the industry. Half of 
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the workers who were employed by motor-vehicle plants during thoi; 
busy season earned wages of less than $947 from all types of employ. 
ment during the year 1934 (table 14). | 
The longer the employment provided by a given plant, the smallo, 
was the worker’s chance of obtaining work elsewhere. Hence, jy 
general, the amount of supplementary income declined sharply as ty 
wages earned in an individual plant increased. One-quarter , 
the workers, who earned the smallest amounts, received less thay 
$527 per year from the plants surveyed, less than $562 from all motor. 
vehicle plants which employed them during the year and less than $59) 
per year from all types of work taken together. This broad grow 
with low incomes thus added an average of $35 per year by finding 
additional employment within the industry and they added, besides 
an average of $29 per year by securing employment outside the 
industry. All kinds of supplementary employment thus furnished 
the least fortunate one-quarter with an average of $64 per year beyond 
what was received from the individual plants surveyed. By con. 
trast, the most fortunate one-quarter of the motor-vehicle worker 
earned $1,225 or more from individual plants, $1,247 from all plants 
in the industry, and $1,255 from all types of employment during tle 
year. This latter group of best-paid workers thus obtained an aver. 
age supplement of $30 per year in addition to wages received from tle 
plants which primarily employed them—an average supplement of $2) 
from secondary employment within the motor-vehicle industry, plu 
an average of $8 per year from employment outside of the industry 


Table 14.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Estimated Annual Earning 
of Workers in Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1934 
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Sex Differentials in Earnings and Hours *° 


Tue men in the motor-vehicle industry earned an average of about 
2 percent more per hour, had an average working week about 5 
vercent longer and thus earned approximately 50 percent more per 
eek than did the woman employees. Since more than nine-tenths 
f the industry’s workers are men, the general averages conceal the 
rery much lower hourly and weekly wages paid to the women. 

The average hourly earnings of all the men studied in April 1934 
ere 70.7 cents, in contrast with the average of 48.9 cents an hour 
hich was earned by the women. Similar differences existed in the 
lack month of September and in both divisions of the industry. 
During April, 85.5 percent of the women in the industry but only 22.5 
percent of the men had average earnings of less than 60 cents an 
hour. In the automobile division of the industry, 80.2 percent of 
he women averaged less than 60 cents an hour in April while only 
5.2 percent of the men were paid less per hour. In the automotive- 
parts plants 90.1 percent of the women and 43.6 percent of the men 
veraged less than 60 cents an hour during this month of active 
production. 

The sex differential for the smaller group of office workers was less 
han for the factory workers. Male factory workers earned an aver- 
ge of 71.0 cents an hour or 20.5 cents more than female factory workers 
n April, and 72.4 cents an hour or 24.8 cents more than female 
actory workers in September. Male office workers earned an average 
f 65.3 cents an hour or 19.4 cents more than female office workers in 
April and an average of 67.6 cents an hour or 15.4 cents more than 
emale office workers in September. 

The average working time of all the males studied in April was 
83.8 hours per week as compared with an average of 36.4 hours per 
reek for women in this month. More than 40 hours per week were 
orked in April by 39 percent of the men and by only 15.4 percent of 
he women. As the working week decreased during 1934, the hours 
ifferential as between the sexes decreased in the motor-vehicle 
ndustry as a whole. In September the average weekly hours in the 
rhole industry were 33.6 for men and 32.1 for women. 

Within the office group, the hours of work for the two sexes were 
nore similar than within the larger factory group. The average 
eekly hours of office workers during April were 40.7 for males and 
9.4 for females. In September female office workers in the whole 
idustry actually worked for a slightly longer average of weekly 
ours than did male office workers, the average being 38.1 hours for 
hen and 38.9 hours for women. 


* Compare tables 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 523, 524, and 527). 
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The average weekly earnings of all the men studied in April 193; 
were $27.45 as compared with an average of $17.80 per week for qj 
the women. Male earnings were thus $9.65 per week or 54 percey; 
greater than female earnings. Four-fifths of the women but op) 
one-quarter of the men earned less than $22.80 per week in this actiy, 
month. This differential was much greater in parts plants than jy 
automobile plants, both in April and September of that year. \, 
differential became slightly less as the industry entered its slack seasoy, 
largely because the working hours, and hence the weekly earnings, ¢ 
the woman office workers were well sustained. In September, mia\ 
workers in the entire industry earned an average of $24.33 per week 
while all the women studied earned an average of $16.08. Mal 
earnings during the slack season thus averaged $8.25 per week or 
51 percent more than the corresponding earnings of women. Leg 
than $22 per week was earned in September by 38 percent of the 
men and by 82 percent of the women. 

Within the dominant factory group, the superiority of the men’ 
weekly earnings became greater as the industry approached the 
slack season. In April male factory workers earned an average of 
$27.49 per week while female factory workers earned an average of 
$17.67. In September, however, the male average of weekly earning 
for factory workers fell only to $24.23 as compared with a fall in 
women’s earnings among the factory workers to an average of $12.47 
per week. In the automotive-parts division, the average weekly 
earnings of woman factory workers fell to $10.69 per week in Septem- 
ber or little more than half of the $20.95 earned by male factory 
workers in those plants. 


Occupational Differentials Among Male Workers 


Tue men employed by automobile plants were classified, for the 
purposes of the 1934 study, into 58 occupational groups, including 1! 
groups which had not been designated separately prior to 1934." 
Among these 58 occupational groups the averages of hourly earning: 
in April 1934 ranged from $1.06 for bumpers and dingmen to 564 
cents an hour for the nonproductive service occupations (table 15). 
The corresponding range had been much narrower during the depres 
sion year 1932 (86.0 to 56.1 cents per hour), and it also became nal- 
rower during the slack month of September 1934 (99.7 to 60.0 cents 
per hour). 





% See Monthly Labor Review, June 1933 (p. 1365). Of these 11 occupational groups, 4 were include 
in 1934 but omitted from the studies of 1920 and 1932: Office, supervisory; stenographers and telephov 
operators; office, clerical; powerhouse employees. Seven other groups were shown previously as ‘othe 
employees’: Supervisory, group I, group II; maintenance, skilled, unskilled; miscellaneous nonprodu 
tive, unskilled; shippers and car drivers; nonproductive service employees. These occupations whit! 
were specified for the first time in 1934 embraced 14 percent of the males studied in April and 19 percet! 
of the males studied in September of that year. 
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1934 Table 15.—Average Hourly Earnings and Relative Employment of Males in 


oF all Automobile Plants, by Occupation, April and September 1934 
a ne “ 


rcent 


only 
Cty Occupational group 








Number of employees 


Average hourly earnings reported 





: Sep- Per- : Se Per- 
an in as tember | centage — center centage 
T| 1934 | change 1934 | change 

l@ 


‘SON, Cents | Cents 
9s, of 4ll occupations, males 72.7) 74.2) +21 
p>) 0 
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Processing occupations: 
n Lale Bumpers and dingmen 
Letterers, stripers, and final touch-ups 
week Hammermen, forge shop 
Metal finishers 
Male Cutters, cloth and leather 


11 tt 
el od 
20 wm bo 


. Miscellaneous productive occupations, skilled _-- 
ek or Lacquer rubbe 
Doorhangers and 
Less Polishers and buffers (plating) 
f Paint sprayers 
I the Gear-cutter operators 
Top builders and trimmers 
Woodworking-machine operators 
P Machine operators, group II! 
men § Assemblers, bod 
) Sheet-metal workers 
1 the Assemblers, motor and transmission 
Welders, machine 
ize of Sewers and trim bench hands__-_____- 
Sanders and rough-stuff rubbers 
ize of Assemblers, chassis and final 
_ Machine operators, group I ? 
nings Hardeners and annealers 
: | . Assemblers, chassis frame 
all In Bench hands, machine shop 
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1947 SD nnd chdhinindle Hipcadetoédnenes 
12.47 Punch and press operators 
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eekly Sandblasters, ete 
Miscellaneous productive occupations, unskilled - 
ptem- fi Nonprocessing occupations: 
: } Supervisory occupations, group I 
\Ctory ef eee ae 
Miscellaneous nonproductive occupations, 
skilled 
Pattern makers 
Fe edge td occupations, group II 
0 ERAS CR ls ES 
Maintenance, skilled 
Millwrights 
yr the Power-house occupations 
Crane operators, miscellaneous................_- 
ing 1] > ene nonproductive occupations, un- 
. skille 
934" Stenographers and telephone operators 
4 Office, clerical. ..............- 
mings Material handlers and stockers 


6 4 Maintenance, unskilled 
» ob. _ Truckers, power - 
M ociapoons occupations: § 


e 15), ] 
Welders and braziers, hand 
epres- Die setters 
Foundry occupations 
e nal: Inspectors, testers, balancers, and straighteners_- 
Forge shop (except hammermen) 
cents Paint shop, miscellaneo 
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; ' Boring mill operators, grinding machine operators, nonautomatic lathe operators, planer and shaper 
mprodue operators. 


ns which ? Automatic lathe and screw machine operators, drill press operators and milling machine operators. 
9 percer! ‘Occupations embracing both processing and nonprocessing employees. 
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Table 16.—Average Hourly Earnings and Relative Employment of MM, 
Employees in Automotive-Parts Plants, by Occupation, April and Septem},, 
1934 









































| Average hourly earnings} Number of employe 
Oo ional TT 
ecupational group " 
April | ember | centage! APE | tember | ont 
1934 er} 1084 | oa, | Centan 
1934 | change 1934 | change 
I" — 
Cents | Cents 
pl TOIT I OLE EE Pe 64.9 66. 1 +1.8 | 37,212 | 21,776 | -4: 
Processing occupations 
ET IS EE gE OE A 92.4 89.5 —3.1 312 52) -4 
Letterers, stripers, and touch-ups..............--- 84.2 77.3 —8.2 208 $1 | —75: 
Polishers and buffers (plating). ........-- Sh ieee. 81.9 73.9 —9.8 1, 887 437 —76 8 
tan cnccsistbndocsemensesdeeneaceces 81.8 75.2} —8.1 235 fF 132] —435 
GRR eS RIE SE AR Hag TE ile 80. 7 76. 6 —5.1 1, 021 306 70.4 
i icp cddidbocesivndenssaitasguines 71.5 68.3 | —4.5 575 224) -61,) 
hi 1ida tain chats tp eachunempeatnaanadse 70. 1 65.3 —6.8 476 175 —63,9 
Cnr ORGS... cc cnnccdcasucccsee 64.7 65. 3 +.9 367 244 
Assemblers, chassis and fimal..................... 63. 4 58.0 —8.5 1, 481 726} —51/ 
Sheet-metal workers...........-...-.---..-.---... 63.1 | 621] —1.6] 1,373 755 | 45. 
Punch and press operators. --_.....-- oat ap. Sel 62.8 63.6 | +1.3] 2,411 981 —59 
Machine operators, group I !__..........._....--- 62. 6 64.9 | +3.7 | 3,680] 2,246 | ) 
Ne ecdmenccennsal Se 62.0 —.6 303 151] —i) 
Assemblers, motor and transmission--...-_--..--_- 62.3 64.4 | +3.4 923 572 | —38 
Miscellaneous productive occupations ?______- scel = ee 63.4 | +3.1 1,019 672 | —34 
Machine operators, group IT #_...............-..- 61.1 64.91 +6.2] 3,143 | 2,037 | —35 
Assemblers, chassis frame..............-- ty oe 60. 7 62.8 +3. 5 450 180 | —f 
Assemblers, body frame and panel----_.....-.---- 58. 1 61.4 | +5.7 122 46] - 
te ache ame nde ongenen ss 56. 1 61.3 | +9.3 475 308 
Nonprosssmng occupations: | 
ool, die, and pattern makers...................| 85.7] 87.7] 42.3] 1,737! 1,461 | - 
Miscellaneous nonproductive, skilled......._.___- 83. 1 86.9 | +4.6 323 360 | + 
ror sig saat i . cancalberamnocsna 4 ee & 79.8 80. 2 +.5 749 707 - 
Ee EES ee a 71.3 73.0 | +2.4 316 204 ~ 
Maintenance, skilled........................... . 67.7 69.0} +1.9 560 422 | —2 
EER AE I SES ORS | 64.7 66. 6 133 295 201; - 
he al ie NEE 6 ah EE a | §9.7 60.8 1.8 1, 348 1, O88 - 
Miscellaneous nonproductive, unskilled 4......._- 57.3 58.4 +1.9 798 570 | —2® 
Maintenance, unskilled. ........................- 56.9 57.4 +.9 245 163] - 
A ee 52.0 51.5} —1.0 981 832 | -1 
Miscellaneous occupations: 5 
a nd cen wakes 76.4 80.7 | +5.6 249 171} - 
RIE i SE, AS Mi le Ty 72.6 73.4 +1.1 959 730 - 
Welders and braziers, hand...................-..- 68. 6 67.9 | —1.0 309 186} - 
Paint shop, miscellaneous.-......................- 65. 9 64.6 | —2.0 191 154] - 
Forge-shop occupations.....................---..- 65. 6 70.8 | +7.9 814 484) -4 
Inspectors and testers. ................-...-.--.-- 59.9 62.0} +3.5] 2,727] 1,528] —4 
Helpers (except forge shop).-....................- 58.2 59.8} +2.7 175 | -f 
cl Ane al 2 A IS AE 55. 5 54.4; —2.0 548 330 | — 
ARR a ET le AT A BSP. SES 52.0 51.5 —1.0 | 2,935 1, 487 | { 
Ss ERE ATE Bo 48.9) 540] 410.4 158 148 | - 








! Includes automatic lathe and screw, drill press, and milling machine operators. 

? Includes also foundry and heat treat employees, machine shop bench hands, bumpers, designmen, «0! 
glass assemblers. 

3 Includes boring mill, grinding machine, lathe, planer, and shaper operators. 

‘ Includes also material handlers and stock-room labor. 

5 Occupations embracing both processing and nonprocessing workers. 


The employees of automotive-parts plants were classified into 3! 
occupational groups. Since this division of the motor-vehicle indus 
try was surveyed by the Bureau for the first time in 1934, no earlier 
information for occupational groups is available. Among the me 
engaged in the 39 specified occupations, average hourly earnings 
April 1934 ranged from 92.4 cents for lacquer rubbers to 48.9 cents 
for apprentices (table 16). The range of average hourly earning 
became distinctly narrower during the slack season of that yeal. 
In September 1934, lacquer rubbers earned an average of 89.5 cen! 
an hour while the men employed as laborers and in various servi! 
occupations earned an average of 51.5 cents an hour. 
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Certain occupations in the motor-vehicle industry are directly 
cerned with the direct processing of materials. Such occupations 
ro much more sensitive to the volume of current production than are 
,e nonprocessing occupations such as supervisory employees, office 
orkers, tool and die makers, and maintenance employees. Of the 
s occupational groups designated for the automobile division, 30 
ere identified as concerned almost entirely with direct processing, 16 
ere identified as nonprocessing occupations, while 12 occupations 
ontained a mixture of both types of workers or workers which are 
lassified differently in different plants. In the parts division, 19 
cupations were classified as processing, 10 as nonprocessing and 
) as combined or doubtful. In both divisions of the industry, the 
nen employed in processing occupations suffered a much more severe 
rtailment of employment and obtained much less consistent gains 
» average hourly earnings between April and September 1934 than 
id the nonprocessing occupations. 

Information as to the average weekly hours and average weekly 
umings of each of the occupations designated will be published 
» a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” This 
paterial indicates that the processing occupations suffered even 
reater declines in hours and weekly earnings as the industry entered 
s slack season of 1934 than did the nonprocessing occupations. 


Regional Differentials in Earnings and Hours, April 1934 


APPROXIMATELY three-fifths of the motor-vehicle workers in the 
jnited States are employed in plants located in the State of Michigan. 
mong these Michigan plants, considerable differences in earnings 
nd hours were found as between the immediate area of Detroit, 
icluding the suburbs, and the remainder of the State. Hence the 
ureau’s study of the industry for 1934 distinguishes between these 
wo areas as well as among the eight States outside of Michigan where 
bstantial numbers of motor-vehicle employees are to be found. 
he regional differences discovered are here summarized for the 
honth of April 1934, since the fuller employment at that time makes 
he period somewhat more representative than September 1934. The 
verages cited are based upon a selection of employees in representative 
cupations and hence differ slightly from the corresponding averages 
br all employees.” The relative position of the various regions is not 
lieved to be affected by this selection, however. 


The average hourly earnings, weekly hours and weekly earnings of women in 7 occupations of the 
omobile division and 9 occupations of the parts division will also be given in this bulletin. Comparisons 
be drawn between the earnings and hours of specific occupations in 1930 and 1932 and the earnings and 
rs of all comparable occupations in April and September 1934. 

™ The selected occupations included nine-tenths of all the employees studied. Office as well as factory 
brkers were represented in the selection. 
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Average hourly earnings in the motor-vehicle industry ranged {ro, 


. . . - . . . arn 
72.0 cents in Detroit to 59.9 cents in Illinois during April 1934 (taj 


Detr 


17). In the automobile division of the industry, average hourly ean J [p 
ings ranged from 74.7 cents in Michigan outside of Detroit to 62.2 coy, tudi 
in Indiana. The corresponding range among automotive-parts plan mpl 


was from 68.9 cents an hour in Detroit to 56.6 cents in the Michigay 
area outside Detroit. It is noteworthy that in the automobile division: vor 
the Michigan plants outside of Detroit paid an average of 2 cents a[lle-07 
hour more than the Detroit plants. In the automotive-parts divisiq:fiirye 
the Michigan plants outside Detroit paid an average of 12.3 cents y 
hour Jess than Detroit plants. In fact, these automotive-parts plan 
in Michigan outside Detroit paid a lower average of hourly earning 
than did automotive-parts plants in any other major area. i 
Table 17 also shows the average weekly hours and weekly earning 
of workers in each of the regions which were designated. It yi 
be seen that average weekly earnings were highest in Detroit for bot) 
divisions of the industry. Automobile plants in Detroit worked {i 
sufficiently long hours to overcome their disadvantage in hourly 
earnings as compared with the plants in Michigan outside Detroit. 
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Table 17.—Regional Averages of Hourly Earnings, Weeky Hours, and Week) 
Earnings In Representative Occupations in Automobile and Automotiy: 
Parts Plants, April 1934 















































average hourly earnings | Average weekly hours |Average weekly earning 
| 
Region Auto- | Motor- Auto- | Motor- Auto- | Moto 
An motive-| vehicle ate motive- vehicle a motive-| v« 
lants parts | indus- lants parts | indus- lants | Parts 
P plants| try |? plants} try | Pant | plants 
Ct. Ct. Ct 
All areas studied_........_- 71.6 61.9 71.0 39. 1 37.2 38.6 | $27.98 23.05 
NS io Dos bindthin beds 72.7 68. 9 72.0 40.3 36. 7 39.6 | 20.30} 25.33 28.4 
Michigan, except Detroit...| ..74. +86 4 69. 3 37.6 37.5 37.6 | 28.12} 21.24, 8 
All areas outside Michigan.| 66:9 57.8 64.0 37.8 37.6 37.8 | 25.30] 21.75 24. I} 
ea Re eae 69. 0 58. 1 65, 1 40. 4 38. 7 39.8 27. 89 22.52 | 2.8 
pS 62.2 59.8 6L.1 29. 2 36.9 32:3 18. 17 22.06; 19% 
ow . aie 69.3 60. 0 66. 6 39. 2 36. 5 38.4 | 27.15} 21.92 5 
Pennsylvania-New Jer- 

Badr SS 68. 2 1 65. 9 37.7 1) 37.8 | 25.74 (‘) 4g 
NN i ccandneno um 65. 6 1 61.9 39. 1 : 39.2 | 25.68 (1) 4.3 
I os ao eee odie ans 67.3 . 67.3 39.0 2 39. 0 26. 24 @) | 
) SAR Tee Pree f 57.7 59.9 f 36. 2 39. 3 f 20.93} 2 i 
GR nasnscscmnan 1 (‘) 64.8 1) (‘) 36.8 1) @) | Be 





1 Insufficient numbers in sample to represent the State. 
3 No sample of automotive parts plants in Missouri. 


The annual earnings of male automobile workers averaged $1,\)(' 
in Detroit and $970 in the rest of Michigan. Average annual eat!- 
ings were higher in Detroit, in spite of the lower level of hour! 
earnings in that area, because the males in Detroit were able to obtail 
an average of 39.0 weeks of work as compared with 37.8 weeks 
Michigan outside Detroit. In Indiana the male automobile workes 
averaged only $672 during 1934. The female automobile worke! 
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med an average of $752 in Detroit, $692 in Michigan outside 
Netroit, and $750 in all the plants studied outside of Michigan. 

In the automotive-parts division male workers in all the plants 
iudied outside of Michigan obtained an average of 40.0 weeks of 
mployment and earned an average of $866. The Detroit males in 
js division worked for an average of only 33.3 weeks and earned an 
yerage of $825, while in Michigan outside Detroit an average of 
707 was received by men for an average of 35.9 weeks of work. 
The women in automotive-parts plants earned an average of $615 
vutside Michigan, $507 in Detroit, and $514 in Michigan plants 
vutside Detroit. 





































Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Cleric! 
Workers in 11 New Hampshire Communities 


By Fairs M. Witutams, of the Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


URING the fall and winter of 1934-35 the United States Bure, 
of Labor Statistics studied the money disbursements of way 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in 11 communities in Ney 
Hampshire, in cooperation with the New Hampshire Minimum Way; 
Office and the New Hampshire Emergency Relief Administration.! 
This New Hampshire study forms a part of a Nation-wide survey 
of the money disbursements of the families of the wage-earner an 
lower-salaried clerical groups, made for the purpose of revising anj 
extending the cost-of-living indexes published currently by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These indexes are at present based o 
data obtained in the Bureau’s study of family expenditures in 1917-1) 
the last Nation-wide study of family purchases made in this country. 
The kinds of articles available in the retail market and consume 
purchasing habits have changed greatly in the last 15 years. Some 
goods which were not widely available in 1917-19 are now purchase 
regularly by families of moderate and low income. Other gook 
have decreased in relative importance. A number of studies ¢ 
consumer purchasing have been made since 1919 by various agencies, 
but they have not been sufficiently extensive or coordinated in suc! 
a way as to provide the data needed either for revising the Bureau’ 
cost-of-living indexes or for estimating present-day consumer deman( 
The data collected in the current investigation will not only bk 
used for the purpose of computing new indexes of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers, bu! 
will also be valuable in providing producers, distributors, and Govem 
ment agencies with information about differences in the averag 
consumption patterns of these classes of workers at different economit 
levels, in different parts of the country, and in towns of differen 
sizes. Since actual expenditure figures are being secured frou 
families studied, the results of the investigation should be distin 
guished from those secured by pricing a hypothetical budget it 
different communities to obtain data on regional differences in tl 
cost of that budget. 
1 The survey was conducted under the direction of Faith M. Williams and Ethel M. Johnson, \¢ 
Hampshire minimum wage director. Gertrude Schmidt, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and C. Sper 


Platt, supervisor-statistician of the New Hampshire Cost of Living Service (a branch of the minim! 
wage Office), were in immediate charge of the study. 
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Manchester, N. H., was included ‘in the Bureau’s program for a 
‘ation-wide study. The inclusion of other New Hampshire towns 
as made possible by the cooperation of local agencies. John G. 
inant, then Governor of the State, the State minimum wage office, 
he New Hampshire Emergency Relief Administration, the State 
lanniog commission, and the extension service of the University 
si New Hampshire were all interested in securing information as to 
he actual money disbursements of families of wage earners and lower- 
alaried clerical workers in towns of different size and in different 
parts of the State. As a result, the New Hampshire Emergency 
Relief Administration assigned a group of professional and clerical 
orkers to the investigation.’ 

The Bureau welcomed the extension of its original plan, not only 
because Of its interest in cooperating with State agencies to meet 
ocal needs, but also because of the unique character of the data 
hich would result from such a study. There have been relatively 
ew investigations in the United States which have secured data on 
he money disbursements of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
orkers in towns of different size in the same part of the country, and 
hone in recent years. The data on variations in consumer demand 
1 towns from 3,000 to approximately 80,000 population yielded by 
his investigation make a valuable addition to knowledge in an 
mportant field. It is hoped that it will be possible to collect retail 
rices Over a period of years in several of the towns included in this 
tudy, and to compute index numbers of the cost of the goods shown 
y this investigation to be customarily purchased by the wage 
arners and lower-salaried clerical workers living in these towns. 
uch a series would be valuable in showing whether there are signifi- 
unt differences from time to time in the rate at which the cost of such 
nly bam™goods changes in towns of different size in a given geographic area, 
-good#i™ind whether an index of living costs based on the prices and the pur- 
rs, buli@hasing habits of one city may properly be applied to other towns 
overm™! smaller size, but in the same part of the country. 
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Methods of Investigation 


Tue data summarized in the following pages were secured by the 
schedule method.” Interviewers visited the workers and their 
umilies with carefully prepared schedules, and obtained detailed 
stimates of money income and outgo during the past year. Detailed 
ita On food purchases and food consumption obtained by weekly 
cords kept for each family for four different seasons of the year are 
ill being collected and will be covered in subsequent reports. These 
‘In the field they worked under the immediate guidance of supervisors from the staff of the Bureau of 
bor Statistics, but in the tabulation of the data secured, under the immediate supervision of the New 


ampshire Minimum Wage Office. A final summary of the tabulations is in process at the Bureau of 
bor Statistics. 
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records of food purchased and consumed are being supervised | 
trained field workers who make daily visits to the families during , 
weeks when the records are kept. 
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Selection of Sample 


Tue families studied were chosen to represent a cross section of thy 
families of employed white wage earners and lower-salaried clericg| 
workers in the 11 towns.* The importance of data on purchases by 
higher-salaried clerical workers, professional persons, managers gq) 
officials, and those in business for themselves is generally recognized 
but the limited funds available have made it necessary heretofore ; 
confine the investigation to the wage earner and lower-salaried cleric) 
groups. 

No persons living alone were scheduled in the New Hampship 
study. In obtaining data from the families studied the unit for th: 
investigation was the ‘‘economic family”, defined as a group of per. 
sons dependent on a common income, at least two of whom liv 
together and share the same table. For example, a family consist. 
ing of a man and wife and a nephew would be counted as a family 
of three, in a case where the nephew worked in a factory part of the 
year and was away at college part of the year, if he contributed his 
earnings to the family funds, and was completely dependent on the 
family funds for his expenses. 

All of the families scheduled include one or more wage earners ( 
lower-salaried clerical workers who worked a minimum of 1,(i(\ 
hours in at least 36 weeks during the year.’ Since the data wer 
being obtained primarily for the purpose of providing a basis {0 
indexes of living costs, it was important that they should not reflec 
the distorted spending of families whose incomes had been abnormally 
low and irregular. On that account no data were included from fan 
ilies with incomes under $500 a year or from families who receive 
relief during the year. 

The list of cities and towns to be surveyed was chosen to secure il 
adequate picture of the consumption of wage earners and cleric 
workers in New Hampshire. Data were secured from Conway 
Littleton, Claremont, Laconia, Dover, Keene, Concord, Berl 
Portsmouth, Nashua, and Manchester. 

The average number of members in the families visited in thes 
11 cities varied from 3.41 in Keene to 4.08 in Berlin. The averag 
number of persons gainfully employed in the schedule year vane 
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* There are so few Negro workers in New Hampshire that the study in this State was confined 
white workers. 

* An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an indus 
normally seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner had employment for 3 8-hour ‘J’! 
each of 30 weeks. 
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om 1.24 in Berlin, where the only important manufacturing plant 
a large pulp mill to 1.86 in Manchester where textile mills and shoe 
ictories Offer opportunities for work to women and girls. 


Family Incomes 


of the AveraGe family incomes among employed wage earners and lower- 
lericalfiif.laried workers in the 11 towns varied from $1,137 in Berlin to $1,476 
ses by, Concord. A comparison of the figures on number of gainful 
'S andiorkers per family, average family income, and average earnings of 
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ie chief earner shown in table 1 reveals the fact that the level of the 
arnings Of individual workers and the number of earners per family 
re of varying importance in determining family incomes in the differ- 
nt towns. In the 4 towns where family incomes average more than 
1,400 (Manchester, Concord, Nashua, and Portsmouth) the number 
fearners varied from 1.28 in Concord and 1.37 in Portsmouth, where 
overnmental activities have a stabilizing effect on employment and 
here is a relatively large proportion of clerical workers, to 1.72 in 
Jashua and 1.86 in Manchester, where the average income of the 
hief earner was relatively low, but the industrial situation made it 
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a wer 
sig {yggmable 1.—Income and Expenditures of 1,134 Families in 11 New Hampshire 
Towns in 1933-34 
reflect : 
rmall Average | Average 
~ o Number | number | number | Average | Average itn 
n fam Town of of mem- | ofgainful| income | earnings expendi- 
ss families | bers per | workers per of chief ae 4 
»CeLVAd studied | economic per family * | earner famite 
family ! | family ? y 
"Ure aManchester....................--------.- 147 3. 83 1.86] $1,405 $996 $1, 399 
eT icaltstl. ------------nnn---nn-nneeennnneee 100 4. 02 1.72 1, 435 1, 046 1, 355 
OO ee ndammenmnn 99 3. 42 1. 28 1, 476 1, 297 1, 404 
: <2 TCPee eT fh eee Tee 100 4. 08 1. 24 1, 137 1, 039 1, 119 
ON Way giirtsmouth.................----.-----.-- 95 3. 81 1. 37 1, 402 1, 151 1, 369 
B Ii a Ts Oe eee ee eee ter ee 97 3. 41 1. 38 1, 232 1,014 1, 192 
ec eae 98 3. 60 1. 57 1, 311 1, 028 1, 279 
FS ESR eee ee eee ae 100 3. 46 1,41 1, 299 1, 101 1, 253 
a eer 5G. nate 100 3. 51 1, 47 1,171 971 1, 175 
1 thesmmmmitleton...-----2-2-------eeeecenneeneee 99 3. 47 1.44 1, 145 945 1, 128 
De cceccksinaneanuce 99 3.77 1. 38 1, 242 1, 115 1, 199 
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Computed to represent the number of persons dependent on the family funds for a year. Persons who 
te part of the ‘‘economic family”’ for only part of a year were counted as a fraction of a member depending 
the proportion of the year each was dependent on the family funds. 

Each person gainfully employed at any time of the year treated as one. 

’ Current income only. Does not include money used for current expenditures but derived from bank 
pounts or cash received before the schedule year, from the surrender of life insurance or endowment poli- 
i, bey sale of properties, from repayment of loans made before the schedule year, or by increase in debt 
ng the year. 
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Table 2.—Sources of Income in 1933-34 of Families of Classified Consump};,, 
Levels, by Size of Town 








Over 50,000 
population ! 


20,000-50,000 
population 2 


10,000-20,000 


lation 3 Under 10,09 
population 


Population « 














Item Families with total expenditure per consumption un}: ,; 


ALLL Oj 





Under| $4 | Under| 4° | under} $4 | $4 
$400 | and ~ and | *2 and ey and 


over | $40 | over | 4 | over | over 
| 





\ EEE ONT ATS. 73 74 162 137 244 246 105 


REE Es a a a a 4.73 2. 95 4.71 2. 80 4. 43 2. 68 4. 54 2 
Average family income-_...................-- $1, 358 |$1, 451 |$1, 174 |$1, 537 |$1, 134 [$1,426 ($1, 101 | $1,y 





























Percentage distribution 
































Ee 93.3 | 95.0] 966) 95.5) 93.9] 922) 96.8) w& 
Rent from boarders and/or lodgers (net).....| 5.1 3.6 -9 2.2 3.3 2.7 15] 2 
A -7 4 -8 .6 .7 L.1 3 
Interest and dividends...................___| 1 3 .2 5 .4 8] (8) 
Pensions and insurance annuities-__..___-. | a .4 8 aan a 2.2 { 
be dtksihn tladesdeedph dh adh Ue oaths pduiiinie 5 2 3 .5 5 .6 3 
Other money income_............- REPO (5) 1 5 5 .9 .4 7 

Total family income..............-_-- | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 Ww 

1 Manchester. 


2? Nashua, Concord, Berlin. 

3 Portsmouth, Keene, Dover, Laconia, Claremont. 
‘ Littleton, Conway. 

§ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


To analyze the expenditures of the families studied in relation t 
the economic position of the families, and to make comparison 
among the types of expenditures of families living at different ec: 
nomic levels, it was necessary to classify the families according tothe 
level of their living, that is, their expenditures for consumption goods 

Classification by the total expenditure of the family, withou 
regard to the number and type of consumers sharing the goods pu 
chased by the family, would be unsound. A family of two adult 
spending $1,200 for consumer goods during a year is obviously on: 
higher economic level than a family of six adults spending the sam 
sum. In making the classification of families according to expend 
ture, variations in demand for food, clothing, and other items, bj 
persons of different age, sex, and occupation, were taken into account. 
The demands of persons of different age, sex, and occupation hav 
been expressed as relatives or percentages of the demand of an adult 
male. These relative demands are not the same for food as for clothing 
or for other items. Therefore, relative demand for each of thes 
three groups of items has been computed separately. 
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The food-consumption relatives were based on data secured from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, showing quantities of food consumed by 
persons Of different age, sex, and physical activity, estimated partly 
on the basis of energy requirements and partly on the basis of the 
actual food consumption of families of wage earners and clerical 
workers. (To have secured records of the actual food consumption 
of individuals would have required an unjustified expense.) These 
quantities of foods were multiplied by the average retail prices for each 
item, for the United States in 1934, and the dollar figures so obtained 
were used to compute a scale of food-consumption units relative to the 
food consumption of an adult male. 

Clothing-consumption relatives were computed separately for each 
city or group of cities within a region, directly from the data secured 
in this study on clothing expenditures for persons of different sex, 
age, and occupation. 

No attempt has been made to determine relative demand for items 
other than food and clothing, and each member of the family has been 
considered the equivalent of an adult male in his demand for this 
third group of items. 

With the use of these relatives, it was possible to compute expendi- 
tures for each equivalent adult male for each family by dividing the 
family expenditure for each of the three groups of items by the number 
of consumption units, or equivalent adult males for each group of 
items. Finally the total expenditure per consumption unit was 
secured by adding these three figures together. 

When the 1,134 families studied were sorted into two groups 
according to expenditure per consumption unit, it was found that the 
difference in average family size between the higher- and lower-ex- 
penditure groups was relatively greater than the difference in average 
total family expenditure. Average family size in the lower-expendi- 
ture group was 168 percent of the average family size in the upper- 
expenditure group. The average total family expenditure of the 
lower group was 81 percent of the average total family expenditure 
of the upper group. 

In computing family income, money used for current expenditures 
but derived from bank accounts or cash received before the schedule 
year, from the surrender or settlement of life insurance or endowment 
policies, from sale of properties, from repayment of loans made before 
the schedule year, or by increase in debt during the year is not re- 
garded as “‘current” income, and is not presented in table 2. 
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Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Family Expenditures for Specified Gro 







































































. Ups 
of Items in 1933-34, by Towns 
Man- Con-| Ber- | Ports-| ,- La- | Clare-| Little-| Co. 
item chester|N®SU8) cord | lin | mouth| Keene} Dover) oonia! mont ton te 
Population, 1930__......| 76,834] 31, 463/25, 228)20, 018) 14,495) 13, 794] 13, 573/12, 471 | 12,377) 4,558) 3.917 
Number of families 
eee. ..-. ihasbeed 147 100} 99) = 100 95 97 98} 100) 100 99 
Average number of 
members in economic 
family. ..._- wedeentinte 3. 83 4.02) 3.42) 4.08 3. 81 3. 41 3.60) 3.46 3. 51 3.47) 3.77 
Total current expendi- 
illiicchannedibendshasken $1,399} $1, 355/$1, 404/$1, 119] $1, 369] $1, 192] $1, 279/$1, 253] $1,175! $1, 128 $1. 19 
Percentage distribution 
l | 
Ns isc ati ei Sede 34.5) 34.3) 30.4) 37.4 34.8 34. 2 35.4) 33.6 32. 2 32. { 
tet mata 12.3} 126) 93! 111) 109) 96) 11.8] 101) 104) 9.3) 4 
Being. ..s...... ae 13.5) 14.8) 17.2) 13.3 13.7 16.7 13.1) 15.7 15. 7) 13. ( 
Household operation_- 13.0) 13.4) 15.5) 12.6 15. 5 15. 6 14.3} 14.7 14.4, 15 
Furnishings and equip- 
cist beiiiasinibeiaetsitmbaiitiy ati 4.7 3.4 2.8 3.4 3. 6) 2. 6 3.8 3.0 3.0 4.9 
Transportation --_.....-- 6.6) 46) 8.7) 46 6. 8) 5.3 5.5) 6.6 6.6 7.9 
Personal care. ._.......- 19) 21 1.9) 21 2. 0} 2.1 1.9) 1.8 2.1 2.0 
Medical care..........-. 3.7 4.0 3.9) 43 2.5 3.3 4.0 4.3 4. 0) 4.4 { 
Recreation........ 5.3 5.5 5.2) 6.1) 5.7 5.6 5.4 6.0 6.1 5. 7] 
Education...........--- .4 .6 -3 3} .2 -6 -3 .3 va ‘3 
i titeidnindariatnws. nia .6 oe .6 aa on 3 .4 on .2 a 
Community welfare. _- te Ba 8.8 AS 1,4 1.8 18 18 2.0 2.1 
Gifts and contributions 
to persons outside the 
| OT SR ae = io - Bo 9 2.0 1.4 1.3 1.4 2.2 1.2) 2 
Miscellaneous items. - -. .6 .7 . 9 8 9) 1.0 6 1.0 8 
Total current ex- 
penditures_....- 100. 0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.6 
































A tabulation of the average expenditures of the families studied in 
the 11 towns reveals a remarkable similarity among the percentage 
distributions of expenditures in the different towns. The variations 
in the percentage spent for food and clothing are small, and can in 
part be explained by variations in family size. In Concord, Conway, 
and Littleton a relatively large proportion of expenditures was allotted 
to expenditures for transportation. The higher proportion in Con- 
cord is probably due to the margin available for expenditures of this 
type resulting from the relatively high incomes and small families in 
Concord. In Conway and Littleton where there are no trolleys and 
busses run infrequently, an individually owned automobile is more 
important to the family than in a city where community transporta- 
tion facilities are more satisfactory. In the towns in the population 
group of less than 10,000, 53 percent of the families who were studied 
owned cars; in the towns with a population of 10,000 to 20,000, 46 
percent of the families owned cars. In the cities in the 20,000 to 
50,000 group, 42 percent of the families owned automobiles. In 
Manchester only 39 percent of the families owned cars. 

The averages given in table 3 bring together a very wide range in 
the percentage distribution of expenditure by different families. [or 
example, among the 147 families visited in Manchester the average 
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proportion of total current expenditures which was devoted to 
food was 34.5 percent. However, the proportion of money spent for 
food varied among individual families from 12.3 to 62.0 percent of 
total current expenditures. Among the 99 families visited in Conway 
the average proportion spent for food was 35.4 percent, but propor- 
tions varied from 17.9 to 64.7 percent in individual families. 

A classification of the families studied according to level of con- 
sumption shows striking and consistent differences in the percentage 
of total expenditures for food and for transportation in the upper and 
lower levels, and less consistent differences in the percentage spent 
for house furnishings and equipment. The differences in the per- 
centage spent for food are the result both of lower incomes and of 
larger families at the lower consumption level. 


Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Expenditures by Families of Classified 
Consumption Levels in 1933-34, by Size of Town 








Over 50,000 | 20,000-50,060 | 10,000-20,000 | Under 10,000 
population ' | population? | population’ | population ‘ 





Families with total expenditure per consumption unit of— 





$400 $400 $400 $400 
ay and a and “a and wy and 





Number of families 73 74 162 137 244 
Ay number of members in economic 

family 4.73 2.95 4.71 2. 80 4. 43 
Total current expenditures................-. $1, 327 |$1, 469 |$1, 128 |$1, 473 |$1, 124 
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' Manchester. 
? Nashua, Concord, Berlin. 
' Portsmouth, Keene, Dover, Laconia, Claremont. 


‘ Littleton, Conway. 
| Ownership of Automobiles 


Tue differences in the percentages spent for transportation by 
families at the lower and upper consumption levels are directly related 
to the purchase and ownership of automobiles. Fewer families at the 
lower level owned automobiles than at the upper level (36 percent 
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as against 55 percent), and fewer purchased cars during the schedyl 
year. In fact among the families with an expenditure per consump. 
tion unit of less than $400 only two bought new cars during the year, 
while 3 percent of the families in the upper group bought new cars 
Only 5 percent of the 584 families at the lower expenditure |ey¢| 
bought second-hand cars during the year, while 9 percent of the 559 
families at the upper expenditure level bought such cars. A total o/ 
101 automobiles were purchased by the 1,134 New Hampshire familie; 
during the year; 20 of these were new cars. 

The number of automobiles purchased during the year by the 
families with an expenditure per consumption unit of less than $4( 
much more nearly corresponds to the number purchased by families 
at the higher consumption level in towns in the smallest population 
class than in the cities in other population classes. In the larger 
cities about twice as many cars were bought by families in the higher 
expenditure per consumption unit group as in the lower. 

In the group of families with an expenditure per consumption unit 
of less than $400, the percentage of families owning automobiles 
varied from 50 in the smallest population group to 38 in the towns of 
10,000 to 20,000 population, and from 31 in the towns of 20,000 to 
50,000 population to 27 percent in Manchester. 


Table 5.—Ownership of Automobiles in 1933-34 by Families of Classified Con. 
sumption Levels, by Size of Town! 


























Families owning Families 
Expendi- Number cars Families} purchas- 
Towns with population of— Bad of fam- —" ee 
tion unit Number | Percent | 2°¥ °Fs _ 
Under $400 73 20 } 39 0 4 
BE BOGS» i tebtbwbtdetvasiei~ dees $400 and 74 38 4 5 
over. 
Under $400 162 49 } 42 2 5 
Ee Gt I ee ndodomecehaccheodbteeee $400 and 137 77 2 i 
over. 
Under $400 244 91 } 46 { 0 13 
a ES CO eee a $400 and 246 132 7) ) 
over. 
Under $400 105 49 53 { 0 
kf RE ee See > ee a ee $400 and 93 55 3 
over. 
, ORE ABE SERS, TESST A 1, 134 511 | 45 20 | 81 














1 Number of families owning or purchasing automobiles would differ from the number owned or pur 


chased te se gag year since some families owned more than 1 car, and 1 family purchased more than | ca. 
Cc. es . 
3 Nashua, Concord, Berlin. 
* Portsmouth, Keene, Dover, Laconia, Claremont. 
§ Littleton, Conway. 
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Table 6.—Ownership of Automobiles in 1933-34 by Families of Classified Con- 
sumption Levels, by Towns 








,—— a 


Families with yearly expenditure per consumption unit of— 


















































Under $400 $400 and over Total 
Towns Total | Families own- | Total | Families own- | Total | Families own- 
num- ing cars num- ing cars num- ing cars 
| ber of ber 0 ber of 
fami- | Num-| Per- | fam- | Num-| Per- | fam- | Num-/ Per- 
lies ber cent | ilies ber cent | ilies ber cent 
Manchester..-------------- 73 20 27 74 38 | 147 58 39 
A ee ee 56 14 25 44 23 52 100 37 37 
Concord. ..---------------- 34 10 29 65 39 60 aq 49 49 
Se itacdddnscbess~~s. 72 25 35 28 15 54 100 40 40 
Portsmouth....------------ 44 7 16 51 28 55 95 35 37 
at ila 51 26 51 46 28 61 97 54 56 
Dovef...------------------- 41 13 32 57 28 49 98 41 42 
let ieleedonnn-cate 50 19 38 50 29 58 100 48 48 
Claremont. ....------------ 58 26 45 42 19 45 100 45 45 
Littleton...---------------- 53 23 43 46 26 57 99 49 49 
Conway---- . 52 26 50 47 29 62 99 55 56 
Savings 


Tue figures presented in table 1 have shown that average income 
per family exceeded average expenditures for consumption goods 
per family in 10 of the 11 New Hampshire towns for which figures for 
1933-34 were secured, and that in the eleventh town, Claremont, the 
average expenditures exceeded income by only $4. Such averages 
are not very significant unless one knows the percentage of families 
which suffered a net decrease in assets during the year and the percent- 
age which enjoyed a net increase in assets during the year. Even 
though the group averages showed a net excess of income over expend- 
iture, obviously some families spent more money from the bank than 
they saved, sold more property than they bought, or incurred more 
debts during the year than they paid off. About one-third of the 
families in each population group and at each expenditure level had 


either a net decrease in assets or a net increase in liabilities during 
the year. 


Table 7.—Net Increase or Decrease in Family Assets and Liabilities in 1933-34, 






































by Size of Town 
Families having | Families having 
ail net Bi -~ = net “ae = 
Expenditure = asse and/or in- assets and/or de- 
Towns with population of— per consump- =< ‘ties in Mabil- ‘ties in Habil- 
tion unit ilies 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Under $400... - 73 29 39.7 43 58.9 
eo See SE Ss 
nder bode ' 
21,000 to 50,000 9.......-.--..---------- \ ain ang ove 5 a -- : 7 ry 
1000 to 20,000 *...........------------- #400 dtover.- 246 si] x9 182 61.8 
Less than 10,000 ¢...............------- $400 and over.| 93 29 31.2 59 63.4 
TE inccccness+sccdsnaicososfpsccnennnnipeecs 1, 134 374 33.0 719, 63. 4 
1 Manchester. * Portsmouth, Keene, Dover, Laconia, Claremont. 
* Nashua, Concord, Berlin. 4 Littleton, Conway. 
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Labor Requirements in Cement Production 


By Bernarp H. Topxis, of the Burrav or LaBor Statistics ! 


HAT effect does construction have upon the creation of jobs’ 

What are the employment possibilities involved in the cop. 
struction of buildings, dams, bridges, roads, hydroelectric work, an 
the great variety of other projects undertaken under the auspices 
of the Federal Government? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles monthly figurés showing 
the volume of employment, the amount of pay rolls, and the map. 
hours worked at the site of Federal projects. These figures, however. 
measure only direct employment. They do not show the “behind. 
the-lines employment” created through the purchase of materials 
and extending back through mines, factories, and railroads. 

The theory that public works will aid in overcoming depressions 
is based on the assumption that private industry will be stimulated 
as a result of the flow of orders for the materials to be used on the 
public projects. To measure the effects of such orders on private 
employment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been conducting a 
series of man-hour studies for basic materials used on the various 
Federal construction programs. The first of these studies covered 
the labor requirements in the steel industry. The results of this 
analysis were summarized in the May 1935 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. The present study, the second in the series, is con- 
cerned with the labor requirements in the cement industry. 


Process of Cement Manufacture 


PoRTLAND cement ” derives its name from the resemblance between 
set cement and a well-known English building stone obtained from 
the Isle of Portland. It was first manufactured on a commercii! 
scale in the United States in the early seventies of the last century. 
As the new product had many advantages over natural cement, the 
growth of the industry has been rapid. In 1934, there were in the 
United States 169 plants, with a total invested capital exceeding 
$566,000,000 and capable of producing 269,000,000 * barrels of cement 
a year. 





1 Assisted by John A. Ball, under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Division of Constructiol 
and Public Employment. 

2 Portland cement is the product obtained by finely pulverizing clinker produced by calcining to incipie! 
fusion an intimate and properly proportioned mixture of argillaceous and calcareous materials, with D0 
additions subsequent to calcination excepting water and calcined or uncalcined gypsum. (The Encyclt ; 
pedia Americana.) a 

3 Portland Cement Association Cement and Concrete Reference Book, 1935. 
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Various kinds of raw materials are consumed in the manufacture of 

ortland cement. ‘The cement is manufactured from a mixture of 
yo types of materials: Limestone rock or similar material, such as 
jalk or marl which is nearly pure lime, and another material supply- 
ng the other ingredients needed, which is usually clay or shale. 
pmetimes blast-furnace slag is used in conjunction with limestone. 
The limestone or similar material supplies the calcareous materials 
nd the clay or shale supplies the argillaceous or clayey materials. 
tis essential that the mixed raw materials contain exact proportions 
sf these ingredients. This proportion differs slightly with different 
materials, but is generally 75 to 80 percent of carbonate of lime and 
) to 25 percent of anhydrous clay.‘ 

During the process of manufacture, a small amount of gypsum is 
equired. This material, either calcined or in its native state, is 
,dded during the grinding of the cement clinker in order to control 
he hardening period. 

Powdered coal is ordinarily used to furnish the heat necessary in the 
‘ilns for the burning of the cement, but oil and gas are sometimes used. 


Flectric power for the cement plant may be generated at the mill or 


nurchased from electric generating stations. A small amount of 
teel is consumed in the form of steel balls used for grinding purposes 
nd of steel wire for tying the cloth sacks and paper bags in which 
he finished product is shipped. Explosives for blasting operations 
n the quarry, firebrick for kiln relining, lubricants for the machinery, 
nd cloth sacks and paper bags for shipping purposes are also used. 

The most important raw materials consumed in the manufacture of 
ment are limestone and clay or shale. These are usually obtained 
la quarry adjacent to the cement plant. After the quarrying, the 
iw material goes through three distinct and separate operations. 
he first process is a mechanical one and includes the assembling, 
reparing, grinding, and amalgamating of the raw materials. The 
ok is crushed by large gyratory or roll crushers which reduce the 
uge masses of quarried rock to small pieces ready for the pulverizing 
r grinding machines. Before going to these machines, the rock is 
assed through dryers to remove moisture which would otherwise 
revent efficient pulverization.’ Before the raw materials have been 
ulverized, they are mixed in proper proportions by means of auto- 
latic weighing machines. 

The second process is chemical, during which the material prepared 
y the first process is calcined or roasted at a high temperature to 
tuse the chemical combination of the various ingredients. In this 
rocess, the pulverized raw material undergoes chemical transforma- 


‘The Encyclopedia Americana, New York, 1927, vol. 22, p. 398, 
‘This process takes place only in mills using the dry process of manufacture, 
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tion to form cement clinker. This is accomplished by using rotary 
kilns. These kilns, which may be as wide as 12 feet and more thay 
400 feet long, are inelined at a pitch of about three-fourths of g, 
inch per foot and rotate slowly. The fuel used to heat the kiln jg 
usually pulverized coal, fed in at the discharge end of the kiln an( 
igniting instantly. Upon entering the kiln at the upper end, the ray 
material continues to gather heat until the hot zone is reached, wher: 
the chemical combination forming the portland cement clinker take 
place. The hot clinker, after it drops out of the kiln, is conveyed ty 
rotary or stationary coolers. 

The third process is partly mechanical and partly chemical, jy 
which the clinker, together with a small amount of retarding agent. 
is reduced to a fine powder. This process and the machines use 
therefor are practically the same as those used for the grinding and 
pulverizing of the raw material. After the cement has been ground, it 
is deposited in bulk bins and complete tests are made for fineness, 
setting, soundness, strength, and chemical analysis. When thes 
tests have been completed, the cement is ready for packing and ship. 
ment.® 

There are two methods of cement manufacture—the dry process 
and the wet process. These differ in the manner of treating the 
ground raw material from which the clinker is produced. In the dry 
process, the raw materials are pulverized in the dry state. In the 
wet process, the raw materials are crushed and afterwards pulverized 
in water, resulting in a slurry instead of a dry powder.’ The wet 
process affords economies in grinding, the material is easier to handle, 
and there is less dust. However, more fuel is required for the kilns, 
more coal must be ground, the kiln capacity must be greater, and 
some power is needed to agitate the slurry. In the wet process, the 
raw mixture can be accurately proportioned with less trouble than 
in the dry process. 

Altogether, some 80 operations are required to produce the finished 
product. During every stage of manufacture, rigid physical and 
chemical tests are made, in order to insure a uniform and standard 
product. 


Man-Hours Required in Production anf PPPOE of Raw Materials and 
Supplies 


In THIs study an attempt is made to determine the number of man- 
hours required to manufacture 100 barrels® of cement in 1934. The 
analysis was made in cooperation with the Portland Cement Associs- 





* Willis, H. P., and Byers, J. R.: Portland Cement Prices. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1924. 

? Mersereau, S. F.: Materials of Industry. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931, ch. 2. 

* Glover, J. G., and Cornell, W. B.: Development of American Industries. New York, Prentice-Hs! 
Inc., 1932, ch. 23. 

* A barrel of cement weighs 376 pounds; a bag or sack of cement weighs 94 pounds. 
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tion. ‘The study included the records of 102 plants producing more 
than 58,000,000 barrels of cement in 1934. These mills were operat- 
ing at 36.6 percent of their annual capacity of 158,853,928 barrels. 
The cement mills covered in the study represented 62 percent of all 
the mills in the United States and their output in 1934 was 75 percent 
of the total production. 

In its analysis of labor requirements the study accounts for the 
man-hours necessary to produce the raw materials and to manufacture 
the finished product. An estimate also was made for the employment 
created in transporting the raw materials to the mill and the finished 
product to the site of construction. 

Wide differences in labor requirements were found to exist among 
the individual mills. These differences, for the most part, were caused 
by the type of manufacturing process followed (wet or dry), location 
of the mills, plant capacity, and rate of daily operation. In measur- 
ing labor requirements the effect of each of these various factors was 
analyzed. 

As a first step in determining the labor required in the production of 
100 barrels of cement, an estimate was made of the man-hours re- 
quired to produce and transport the materials consumed. Since the 
cement mill usually operates an adjacent quarry to secure limestone, 
clay, or shale, quarrying is regarded as part of cement-mill operation, 
and the labor requirements for quarry products are therefore included. 
Lack of information prevented the making of estimates for all mate- 
rials consumed, but the lack of man-hour estimates for a few materials 
used only in small quantities has only a slight effect on the total esti- 
mate of labor requirements. It was not found possible to estimate 
employment created by minor purchases made by the cement mills, 
such as repair parts, lubricants, explosives, new sacks, etc. Nor was 
it possible to estimate employment created by the necessity of replac- 
ing equipment worn out in the process of manufacture. Those mate- 
rials for which it was found possible to determine the labor require- 
ments are listed below. Field studies and data available to govern- 


' mental agencies were utilized in arriving at these estimates. Care 


should be exercised, however, in the application of these figures to 
any specific plant because methods of extraction, manufacture, and 
transportation differ greatly among individual producers. The quan- 
tities of these materials and the man-hours required in the production 


of 100 barrels of cement are as follows: 


Man-hours 
required 


Gypsum (0.6 ton) 

Coal (6.25 tons) 

Power (2,210 kilowatt-hours) 
Steel (0.028 ton) 
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In order to control the setting time of cement, gypsum, either ca]. 
cined or in its native state, is necessary. The amount used varies 
depending upon the degree of purity of the raw gypsum.”  Ficure 
procured from leading gypsum firms indicate that 0.525 man-hour jg 
required to produce a ton of gypsum. Consequently, the 0.6 ton of 
gypsum consumed in manufacturing 100 barrels of cement creates 
0.3 hour of employment. 

In this study, it was estimated that 0.028 ton of steel balls and 
steel wire is used in the production and shipment of 100 barrels of 
cement. According to the man-hour study for the steel industry 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the production of these 
materials requires 0.8 of an hour of Jabor. 

Approximately 6.25 tons of powdered coal are necessary to furnish, 
the heat required in the rotary kilns for the production of 100 barrels 
of cement. Although some of the mills covered in this study, by 
reason of their location, used oil and gas as heating agents," an 
estimate of labor requirements was made only for coal. The records 
of the Bureau of Mines for 1934 indicate that the output of bitumi- 
nous coal averaged 4.40 net tons per man per day. The average time 
worked by the soft-coal miners during the year was 7.27 hours per 
day. The output per man per hour was 0.605 ton and 1.65 man- 
hours were needed to mine a ton of bituminous coal. Approximately 
10.3 hours of labor were thus required to mine the 6.25 tons of coal 
consumed in the manufacture of 100 barrels of cement. 

According to the Mineral Market Report of the Bureau of Mines," 
the operation of the manufacturing plant consumes 2,210 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity in the production of 100 barrels of cement. It 
was ascertained that nearly half of the total cement produced in 
1934 in the 102 plants was manufactured in mills utilizing current 
generated in the mill by waste-heat boilers. Therefore, taking into 
consideration the 1934 output of all 102 plants, the production of 
100 barrels of cement necessitated, on the average, the purchase of 
1,105 kilowatt-hours of electricity.’ 

In generating electric power, the chief material consumed is coal. 
Oil and gas are sometimes used for fuel but inasmuch as no satisfac- 
tory records are available for measuring labor required in producing 
oil and gas, the study assumed all the fuel to be coal.’* The records 
of the United States Geological Survey show that in 1934 an average 


1%” Glover, J. G., and Cornell, W. B.: Development of American Industries. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1932, ch. 23. 

11 Of the 102 plants, 71 (with an output of nearly 40,000,000 barrels of cement in 1934) used coal; 31 (with 
a production of less than 19,000,000 barrels) used oil or gas. 

12 Dec. 17, 1935. 

13 For man-hours created in plants generating their own power, see the section treating labor require: 
ments in the cement mill. 

4 The records of the U. 8. Geological Survey indicate that in 1934, of power generated by fuel, 82.3 per- 
cent was generated by coal, 6.6 percent by oil, and 11.1 percent by gas. 
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of 1.47 pounds of coal was needed to generate a kilowatt-hour of 
electricity. The Bureau of Mines records indicate that 1.65 man- 
hours of labor were required to mine a ton of bituminous coal in 1934. 
Consequently, 1.34 hours were needed to produce the fuel necessary 
to generate 1,105 kilowatt-hours of electricity. However, according 
to the records of the United States Geological Survey, of the power 
consumed in 1934, 37.4 percent was generated by water power. An 
adjustment for this factor reduces the estimate of labor for fuel 
requirements to 0.839 man-hour. 

It is estimated that labor created in the generating station through 
the production of 1,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity is 2.5 hours in 
old plants and 0.4 hour in new plants. In the study, it was assumed 
that nine twenty-seconds of all generating stations in the United 
States were new and thirteen twenty-seconds were old.” Using this 
classification, a weighted arithmetic mean shows that the production 
of 1,105 kilowatt-hours of electricity creates 1.64 man-hours of work 
for 1,000 kilowatt-hours or an equivalent of 1.81 hours for 1,105 
kilowatt-hours. Consequently, the total labor involved in producing 
the fuel and generating electricity at the plant accounts for 2.65 
hours of employment for each 100 barrels of output. 

On the average, therefore, raw materials, other than limestone, 
clay, or shale, required in the production of 100 barrels of cement 
account for 14.05 hours of labor. Employment, however, is also 
created by the transportation of materials to the manufacturing 
plant. The statistics of railroad operating expenses compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics indicate that approximately 50 percent of railroad operating 
revenue is expended for salaries and wages. In 12 representative 
cement mills in 1934, the average transportation charge for coal was 
$1 per ton, for gypsum $2.25 per ton, and for steel $10 per ton. Us- 
ing these figures, transportation charges for raw materials used in 
the production of 100 barrels of cement were $8.39." Dividing half 
these charges by 63.5 cents, the average hourly wage rate for railroad 
employees in 1934, an estimate of 6.6 man-hours was obtained. 


Man-Hours Required in Manufacturing and Cement-Mill Operations 


In 1934 the 102 mills covered in this study produced more than 
58,000,000 barrels of cement. Manufacturing and mill operations in 
the production of this cement resulted in 31,974,849 hours of employ- 
ment. Table 1 shows the total number of man-hours involved in 





" According to an Interim Report (1935) in the National Power Survey of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the capacity of steam electric generators in the major electric utility stations in the United States in 
1934 was 22,044,199 kilowatts. The capacity of steam electric generators installed prior to 1926 was 12,- 
a kilowatts and the capacity of steam electric generators installed between 1926 and 1934 was 9,298,950 

ilowatts. 


“ Included in this figure is an estimate for the transportation of 0.51 ton of coal used in the generation of 
electric power. 
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each of the various operations at the cement mill and gives the ayer. 
age number of man-hours required in each operation to produce 1, 
barrels of cement in 1934. The estimate of man-hours per 100 bar. 
rels is based on a weighted arithmetic mean of the man-hours required 
for each operation in the 102 plants. It should be noted that jy 
many plants man-hours per 100 barrels show large deviations {roy 
the average. Factors which bring about lower labor requirements 
in some plants are economies in the use of raw materials, better 
plant location, higher rates of operation, modern manufacturing 
equipment, and greater efficiency in management. 


Table 1.—Man-Hours Required in Manufacture of Cement, 1934 














Man- 
Total man- 
Class of work hours, | hours (102 
is plants) 

Wckbacddbbinctiithaoncchdnnsubh 55.0 31, 974, 849 
SL icananncn ccosabeased TF 4, 478, 875 
Se ee 18.0 10, 485, 586 
i ndingcsnccncdends «secures 6.3 3, 662, 391 
"STA CTE Te RT 8.5 4, 922, 623 
Mill overhead. --..........--...-.. 7.1 4, 123, 518 
Administration...............-.- 7.4 4, 301, 856 




















Quarrying operations. —In the 102 plants covered for the year 1934, 
quarrying operations accounted for 4,478,875 hours of employment. 
The production of 100 barrels of cement required 24.5 tons of lime- 
stone and 6.75 tons of clay or shale. The average amount of labor 
necessary to produce 31.25 tons of limestone and clay or shale in 1934 
was 7.7 hours. The range in individual plants was from 2.1 to 16.7 
hours. 

Processing operations. —Processing the cement produced by the 102 
plants accounted for 10,485,586 hours of employment in 1934. Of 
this total, 3,045,922 hours were required in the raw departments 
where the raw materials are crushed and ground into a fine powder. 
The burning of the pulverized raw materials in the clinker depart- 
ments required 2,694,996 hours. In the finishing departments where 
the cement clinker is ground and pulverized into finished cement 
1,809,369 man-hours were necessary. The coal-mill departments 
where the fuel for heating the kilns is prepared accounted for 843,166 
hours. In providing the energy for the operation of the cement 
plants the power departments utilized 2,092,133 man-hours in 1934. 
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A summary of the total man-hours and the average number of man- 
hours per 100 barrels for each department of processing is given below: 


Average number 
Man-hours (102 of man-hours 
plants), 1984 per 100 barrels 


Raw department 3, 045, 922 5. 2 
Clinker department 2, 694, 996 
Finishing department 1, 809, 369 
Coal mills 843, 166 
Power department 2, 092, 133 





10, 485, 586 18. 0 


The average labor per 100 barrels of cement required for process- 
ing was 18.0 hours. The raw department accounted for 5.2 hours, 
showing a range from 1.2 hours to 16.9 hours in individual plants. 
In the clinker department, average man-hours per 100 barrels were 
4.6; the most efficient plants required only 1.8 hours and the least 
efficient, 11.0 hours. The finishing department accounted for an 
average of 3.1 hours per 100 barrels produced and the range in indi- 
vidual plants was from 0.8 to 7.2 hours. 

Each 100 barrels of output in 1934 furnished an average of 1.5 
hours of employment in the coal mill. Variations in the labor require- 
ments among the individual cement plants for the operation of this 
department are caused by the nature of the fuel used in the manufac- 
turing process. Whenever oil or gas is utilized, less labor is required. 
The average figure, 1.5 man-hours, has been computed on the basis 
of the production of all plants without regard to the type of fuel used. 

The weighted arithmetic mean of labor requirements in the power 
departments of all plants was 3.6 man-hours per 100 barrels of out- 
put. Fifty-one mills which developed the power used in the manu- 
facturing process required an average of 5.8 man-hours. Labor re- 
quirements in the remaining 51 mills which purchased power from 
electric generating stations was 1.2 hours. 

Shipping. —After the cement has been manufactured, it is stored in 
bulk in bins and silos and held ready for shipment. Shipment may 
be in bulk or in paper or cloth sacks. The total number of man- 
hours of employment in the shipping departments of the 102 mills in 
1934 was 3,662,391. Requirements in individual plants per 100 bar- 
rels of cement ranged between 3.7 and 10.6 hours, with an average 
of 6.3 hours for all plants. The range in man-hours is caused by 
some mills shipping larger proportions of their output in bulk. Inas- 
much as cement shipped in bulk is transferred directly from the stor- 
age bin to the railroad car or truck, less handling is necessary. Ship- 
ment in paper bags requires less labor than in cloth sacks. Cloth 
sacks may be used from 12 to 13 times; when they are returned to 
the plant, they must be cleaned, repaired, and stored. 
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Maintenance.—Maintenance work in the cement mill includes th, 
labor of the yard, shop, and repair gangs. It also takes into aceoun; 
the labor required for the general overhauling of the machinery an 
kiln relining which occurs during the intervals of shut-down. |) 
1934, maintenance work in the mills covered by the study provided 
4,922,623 hours of employment. The average time which could }p 
charged to the production of 100 barrels of ceme t was 8.5 map. 
hours. Work in the yard required 2.5 hours, that in the shop 24 
hours, and repairs 3.6 hours. 

The following table summarizes the total man-hours in 1934 
charged to maintenance and the average number of man-hours 
required per 100 barrels: 





Man-hours Average number of 
(102 plants), man-hours per 
1934 100 barrels 
eo aikadinenadtl 1, 422, 487 2. 5 
Mee BSC tO 1, 397, 878 2.4 
Pe ASL eos beni. 2, 102, 258 3. 6 
, 0 eee eee 4, 922, 623 8. 5 


Mill overhead.—Labor chargeable to mill overhead accounted for 
4,123,518 man-hours of work in 1934. In the production of 100 
barrels of cement an average of 7.1 hours of overhead labor was 
necessary. Of this figure, mill office employees accounted for 1.5 
hours, storeroom employees 0.6 hour, laboratory staff 2.1 hours, 
superintendents and foremen 1.5 hours, watchmen 0.8 hour, and 
miscellaneous labor 0.6 hour. 

Data showing the total man-hours charged to overhead and the 
average number of man-hours per 100 barrels of output are given 
below: 





Man-hours Average number o/ 
(102 plants), man-hours per 
1984 100 barrels 
OR Cre 895, 019 1.5 
in ca ees eens cies ainenah tee 356, 312 . 6 
Ra ARLES TS ca as A de 1, 205, 617 2. 1 
Superintendents and foremen-_-_-------- 864, 580 1.5 
NOR « Sib dws web ot aa we Chin 475, 485 .8 
Miscellaneous labor---.........------ 326, 505 . 6 
I ct ila let ine Ein tain 4, 123, 518 | 


Administration.—In addition to determining the labor requirements 
in production, an estimate was made of the employment created by 
the operation of the general offices and selling organizations of the 
cement mills. Inasmuch as the reports submitted to the Portland 
Cement Association did not supply these data, a study of adminis 
trative labor in 12 representative mills was made. The results 0 
this investigation indicated that administrative employees worked, 
as a rule, 2,000 hours a year, on the basis of a 40-hour week for 5! 
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weeks. On this basis the total number of administrative hours 
worked in the 12 plants during the year was determined. By divid- 
ing the total administrative hours worked by the annual capacity 
of the 12 plants, an estimate of 3.0 man-hours of administrative 
labor per 100 barrels of output was obtained. This estimate, how- 
ever, applies only when the plants are operating at capacity. Inas- 
much as the 102 plants covered in the survey operated at 36.6 per- 
cent of capacity in 1934, administrative labor per 100 barrels would 
be greater. Adjusting for this factor it was indicated that adminis- 
trative labor accounted for 7.4 hours per 100 barrels of output in 
1934.17 The estimated total number of administrative man-hours in 
the 102 mills in 1934 was 4,301,856. 

Transportation.—The transportation of the finished cement may 
be by water, rail, orroad. The major portion of the country’s cement 
shipments, however, is transported by the railroads. In 1934, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission,’ 12,068,506 tons 
of cement were shipped by rail at a total freight charge of $31,279,520. 
This represented an average charge of $48.70 for each 100 barrels. 
By dividing half the freight charges * by the average hourly wage 
for railroad employees in 1934, an estimate of 38.4 man-hours per 
100 barrels was obtained. In addition to the rail transportation 
of the cement, hauling of the product from the railhead to the site 
of construction is necessary. Based on the records of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the average haul is 3.5 miles and return. This 
haul requires 2.3 hours per 100 barrels. Unloading the cement 
from the railroad car and loading the truck accounted for 10.0 man- 
hours. ‘Therefore, rail transportation, hauling the product from the 
railhead to the construction site, and unloading operations required 
50.7 hours of labor per 100 barrels of cement. 

The labor necessary in the various stages of cement production 
and the labor involved in transportation to the construction site are 
summarized below: 





Man-hours 

100 

rrels 

Raw materials, production and transportation--_-_--------- 20. 6 

Quarrying, manufacturing, shipping, and administration... 55.0 
Transportation: 

i i nanan 38. 4 

From rail head to construction site_.............---- 12.3 

Ot. J NAS eI ek cc UCU ak 126. 3 





" Approximately 10 percent fewer employees are engaged in administrative duties when mill operation 
is less than 50 percent of capacity than when operation is greater than 50 percent. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statisties. Freight commodity statistics, year ended 
Dec. 31, 1934. Washington, 1935. 

" The statistics of railroad operating expenses compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Bureau of Railway Economics indicate that approximately 50 percent of railroad operating revenue is 
expended for salaries and wages. See p. 569. 
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Plant Variations in Man-Hour Requirements 


THE survey indicates that 126.3 hours of employment are created 
for every 100 barrels of cement delivered to the site of construction. 
This figure is a weighted arithmetic mean of the man-hours in the 109 
plants, and as such represents average labor requirements.  \ aria. 
tions from the average have been noted in individual plants at th 
different stages of manufacture. Differences in labor productivity 
among individual plants occur in all industries and in the cement 
industry they are particularly noticeable. The study consequently 
analyzed the effect on man-hour requirements resulting from type oj 
manufacturing process, rate of daily operation, and plant capacity. 

Variations due to manufacturing process.—Of the 102 plants covered, 
half used the dry process of manufacture and half used the wet process, 
The output of the dry-process mills in 1934 was 31,400,000 barrels. 
In the plants using the wet process, approximately 26,700,000 barrels 
were produced. Employment in the processing stage of manufacture 
approximated 6,300,000 man-hours in the dry-process mills and 4,200, 
000 man-hours in the wet-process plants. 

Inasmuch as the methods of production differ only in the raw 
department and clinker department, the analysis of the labor require- 
ments in the two types of mill was limited to the processing stage of 
manufacture. The investigation showed that plants using the dry 
process of manufacture required 20.0 man-hours in processing each 10( 
barrels of output. On the other hand, only 15.8 hours were needed in 
the wet-process mills. This differential in labor requirements, how- 
ever, cannot be imputed wholly to the difference in the process of 
manufacture. ‘The man-hours required in the power departments of 
the dry-process plants were greater because a larger number developed 
their own power instead of purchasing electricity from generating 
stations. More hours of labor were also required in the coal-mill 
departments of the dry-process plants because a larger number used 
coal instead of oil or gas for heating purposes. An adjustment for 
these factors, which are not the results of the process of manufacture, 
would reduce the differential in man-hours per barrel. Wet-process 
plants have, for the most part, been of recent construction. The 
advantages of technological improvements have, therefore, been par- 
tially responsible for the greater labor productivity in these mills.” 

Variations due to rate of operation.—The rate of operation in 
cement mill is determined by the number of kilns in operation. A kiln 
cannot be operated except at capacity. Consequently, in a 5-kiln 
mill, for example, only five different levels of daily operation are pos- 
sible: 20 percent, 40 percent, 60 percent, 80 percent, and 100 percent. 

* It should be noted that the above analysis has been limited to the labor requirements in the processiué 


stage of manufacture. No account has been taken of the labor necessary to produce the different amounts 
of fuel used for heating purposes in the two processes. 
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In order to ascertain the relationship between rate of operation and 
jabor requirements, a study of 12 cement plants was made. The 
ample included mills equipped with 5 kilns, 3 kilns, and 2 kilns. 

The survey indicated that labor requirements per barrel of cement 
ore reduced as the number of kilns in operation is increased. A 5-kiln 
plant, with 1 kiln (20 percent) in operation requires 140 percent more 
labor to produce 100 barrels of cement than when operating with 5 
kine (100 percent). A 2-kiln mill needs 48 percent more labor with 
1 kiln (50 percent) in operation than when 2 kilns (100 percent) are 
»t work. Man-hours per 100 barrels chargeable to mill overhead 
labor, which is relatively constant at all levels of operation, showed 
he greatest fluctuation. In a 5-kiln plant, mill overhead labor per 
100 barrels is 228 percent greater when operating at 20 percent of 
apacity (1 kiln) than at 100 percent (5 kilns). 

Variations due to plant capacity.—The labor required to produce 100 
barrels of cement in 88 cement plants classified according to their 
annual capacity is shown in table 2. It will be observed that labor 
ficiency in the manufacturing processes is greater among the larger 
plants. Mills having an annual capacity of more than 3,000,000 
barrels required 40 hours of labor to produce 100 barrels of cement. 
On the other hand, in mills with a capacity of less than 1,000,000 
barrels, 64.5 hours were necessary. Fifty-eight of the eighty-eight 
plants had an annual capacity of between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 
barrels. 


able 2.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce 100 Barrels of 
Cement in 88 Mills in 1934, by Annual Plant Capacity 








Average man-hours per 100 barrels 





‘ Number 

Capacity ! of 
plants J 

Total | Quarry- | Manufac-| spinning 


ing turing ? 





6 

















13. 














— capacity has been measured by multiplying by 4 the output for the 3 highest consecutive 
months. 


? Does not include administrative labor. 


Labor Requirements, by Geographic Areas 


As A result of the relatively high transportation charges compared 
with the value of the finished product, the manufacture of cement in 
this country has been developed as a local industry. The market 
or cement is usually limited to territory in the proximity of the manu- 
lacturing plant. The 164 mills in the United States are located in 
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35 States. A grouping of the cement mills covered in this study 

into geographic areas indicates substantial differences in the lab ,{/ 
requirements in the various districts. The influence of such {. actor 
as rate of operation, method of manufacture, type of equipment, 
well as differential advantages with respect to raw-material de ‘Posits, 
is reflected in the varying labor requirements. The average number 8. 
of man-hours necessary to produce 100 barrels of cement in 1934, i) fR- 
102 plants, grouped by geographic areas, is given in table 3. 1900. 


1930. 
Table 3.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce 100 Barrels ¢; 182. 
Cement in 1934, by Geographic Areas 


















































Man-houts per 100 barrels 
Area Number | Production, — 
of plants | 1934 (barrels) Total Quarry- | Manufac- . 
— ing turing! | Shipping 
hours 8 
p LES RABSSE PRESS Fs ERG ERE 102 58, 133, 187 47.6 7.7 33. 6 6.3 
pee) edd bo staal os | 12| 9, 140, 7324 ‘| 87.4 70) 27) 4) 
eee 14 8, 684, 7 44.8 6. 6 32. 0 f 
SS Niet ST PLEROOTNRY hc* FOOT 12 5, 437, $06 | 46. 5 5.7 33.8 
REPS CELIA. 36 21, 511,011 | 49.3 8.1 35. 2 
BSR PREP ESTs Ss ATE ee REET e' 13 . 376, 250 53.9 9.7 37.9 
Fish ienlctne ticle duns aah wee ak 15 6, 982, 583 55.7 8.3 40.7 








| 
| 
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1 Does not include administrative labor. 


The smallest number of man-hours per 100 barrels, 37.4, was indi- 
cated for plants located in the Pacific States. In manufacturing 
operations, mills in this territory required 25.7 hours as compared 4 
with 33.6 hours for the 102 plants. The average of 55.7 man-hours 
per 100 barrels for mills in the States of Pennsylvania (excluding the 
Lehigh Valley area), West Virginia, Maryland, New York, and Maine, 
comprising the northeastern district, was the highest of all of the 
geographic areas. The plants located in the Middle West, which 
accounted for more than 37 percent of the total output of the 1( 
milis covered for 1934, required an average of 49.3 hours per 10) 
barrels. In the Lehigh Valley district an average of 44.8 hours was 
needed. 





Trend of Productivity, 1925 to 1934 


Tue trend in the cement industry has been toward a greater pr0- 
ductivity of labor. Technological improvements have contributed 
to a greater output per man-hour of employment. In table 4, the 
total man-hours required to produce 100 barrels of cement and pro- 
duction in barrels per 100 man-hours are given for each year frou 
1925 to 1934. An index of labor productivity has also been calculated, 
using as a base the output per man-hour in 1925. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Table 4.—Labor Productivity in Cement Mills, 1925 to 1934 
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Average | Production Index of 

Year Number of | man-hours | (barrels per | janor pro- 
plants per 100 | 100 man- ductivit 
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54,000 hours of indirect employment. 


a ee oe 122 61.1 164 100. 0 
Seth... .- can cnalpungh@ebelp bo tecbeindides dpe +--4632800) 127 58.7 170 104. 1 
Sasaki pnmereiberenattpherercn-4getedete 136 54.1 185 112.9 
Tah. . Lxctueeeeapstnbasneccoblananges e- 139 50. 3 200 121. 5 
EL I TEE LEO UNI IETS a ECL DS 8 126 47.6 211 128, 4 
ee a a eee ae 119 44.8 223 136. 4 
Seth : cssddae AMA TERAEA< thm ~4554i03636503605Sbbmcpaed 109 41.4 241 147.6 
ail, sede drinsocnptnnanevdeeh—erioninnnie 106 43.1 233 141.8 
Sots cts aA RNR De -bbbins <b cthidedh Shhh ocbeviedostidde 98 42.6 236 143. 4 
Sil ccosne sealant: —qonenodate apnipwennt>buinanan 109 41.3 242 147.9 

















1 Includes quarrying labor and all manufacturing labor except labor for administration and shipping. 


The productivity of labor increased by 47.9 percent between 1925 
and 1934. In 1925 for every 100 man-hours of labor, 164 barrels of 
cement were produced; in 1934, 100 hours of employment accounted 
for 242 barrels. An increase in output per man-hour occurred in 
every year from 1925 to 1931. Since 1931, changes in productivity of 
abor have been slight. The figures in table 4 are somewhat distorted 
by reason of the varying number of plants included in different years. 
During the earlier years there was an increasing number of new plants, 
and during the later years, a decreasing number of less efficient 
plants. 


Man-Hours of Labor, and Cement Used in Federal Construction Projects 


CrMENT purchases account for a large share of the total expendi- 
tures for materials on the various construction projects of the Federal 
Government. From July 1933 to December 1935, more than 
76,000,000 barrels of cement were used on projects financed either 
wholly or partially from the Public Works fund. On the basis of this 
survey, these purchases resulted in 96,000,000 man-hours of employ- 
ment in cement mills, mines, carriers, and other industries. 

The most significant contribution to the creation of this employ- 
ient was made by public-road and street and road projects. Since 
the beginning of the program to December 1935, these projects have 
onsumed approximately 51,500,000 barrels of cement. In producing 
this cement 65,000,000 man-hours of employment were created. 

Another important project which played a part in creating employ- 
nent in cement mills was Boulder Dam where 5,500,000 barrels of 

ement were used. ‘The production and transportation of this cement 
led to the creation of more than 6,900,000 hours of employment. In 
he Tennessee Valley project, 7,900,000 barrels of cement have been 
purchased with a resulting indirect employment of 10,000,000 hours 
of labor. In the erection of Juniata Park, a low-cost housing project 
in Philadelphia, the 19,000 barrels of cement consumed resulted in 







Wage Executions for Debt ! 


Part 2.—Characteristics of Debts and Debtors 





By Rour NucGeEnt, Joun E. Hamm, and Frances M. Jonzs ? 


ART 1 of this study presented information concerning the fre. 

quency of wage executions for debt against the employees of 
certain industrial establishments in 31 urban areas, to. determine 
some of the causes of differences in the frequency among the reportins 
establishments, and to compare the frequency of executions among 
employees in this sample with that among other occupational classes, 
In the present article are described some of the characteristics of the 
debts for which wage executions were brought, and of the debtors 
against whom they were brought. 

Part 1 dealt largely with the total number of wage executions 
brought against employees of reporting establishments during the 
12-month period from May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934. Detailed 
information concerning wage executions was furnished only for the 
last 3 months of this period, and part 2 is based solely upon this 
3-month sample. 

The sample of wage executions covers 176 employers. As in part 
1, however, the New York City administration and a large railroad 
company, which furnished data concerning wage executions agains! 
all employees in New York State, have been segregated. Not only 
the overwhelming size of these employers, but also their special occv- 
pational characteristics appeared to require that they be considere( 
separately from other establishments which, with a few minor excep- 
tions, were industrial enterprises. The remaining 174 employers ar 
hereafter referred to as reporting industrial establishments.* 








Kinds of Debt 


AN ANALYs1s, by number of executions and amount of debt, of the 
kinds of debt represented by wage executions reported by the 17! 
industrial establishments for the 3-month period is shown in table |. 





1 This study, the first part of which was published in the February 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, comprises a section of a larger study of consumer debt initiated under the direction of Mr. Nuget' 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National Recovery Administration and later continued au/ 
expanded by the Russell Sage Foundation. For a description of the area of the study and completed se: 
tions, see the Monthly Labor Review for February 1936 (p. 285). 

2 Miss Jones is a member of the staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. Nugent is the director a0 
Mr. Hamm the assistant director of the Department of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundatiol 

3 The distribution of reporting industrial establishments by size, geographic area, and other character 
istics is shown by the tables in part 1 (Monthly Labor Review, February 1936). 
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rhe amount of debt was not reported in many instances. Also, one 
<tablishment in Birmingham reported identical amounts of debt 
nd weekly wages for a large number of executions. The amount-of- 
jebt figures for this group of executions were, therefore, discarded.‘ 
, order to estimate the total amount involved in each kind of debt, 
he average ® reported amount of individual debts was multiplied by 
,e total number of executions for that kind of debt. The estimated 
ntal debt used in computing percentages is the sum of the estimated 
mounts for each general class of debt. This sum differs slightly 
rom the sum of the estimated amounts for all subdivisions and from 
he amount which would result from multiplying the total number of 
ebts of all kinds by the average amount reported for all kinds of 
ebt. 

A wide range in amount was reported for certain classes of debt; 
he median amount frequently differed materially from the average; 
nd the average amount varied materially among geographic areas. 
\ considerable amount of error is, therefore, inherent in the method 
festimating. More elaborate methods gave but slight assurance of 
eater accuracy, however, and the simple one has, therefore, been 
hosen. ‘The error is not sufficient to invalidate the general conclu- 
ons to be drawn from the table. 


able 1.—Kinds of Debt Represented by Wage Executions Against Employees 
of Reporting Industrial Establishments, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 
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Medians have been omitted where the amounts were reported for less than 7 executions. 


This establishment reported identical amounts of debt and wages for 220 wage assignments. Since al] 
the assignments represented debts for clothing, it was assumed that some clothing merchants made a 
cles of taking and enforcing assignments for the amount of current wages only, regardless of the 
ount of the account. 


L.¢., arithmetic mean. The word “average” will be used hereafter to refer to the arithmetic mean. 
49645—36——_-5 
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of Debt Represented by Wage Executions Against Emp loyees 
of oe Industrial Establishments, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934—Conti: ued 








Amounts of debt represented by 
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The most remarkable feature of this analysis is the prominence of 
debts for clothing, which account for almost half of the total numbe 
of executions. The frequency of wage executions for clothing is 
due to the application, in recent years, of installment technique t 
this field of merchandising. Since repossession, which is the charac 
teristic method of enforcing most installment contracts, is impracti 
cable for clothing merchants, heavy reliance for collection is pul 
upon wage assignments and court process. The large number 0 
executions for jewelry debts, where similar conditions prevail, al 
the relatively small number of executions by automobile financ 
companies, which rely upon repossessions for enforcing contracts 
are noteworthy. 

The executions brought by referees in bankruptcy require speci 
comment. All but one of these executions occurred in Birmingha! 
When a wage earner files a petition in bankruptcy, the Federal cour 
appears to issue an order to the employer to withhold the currel 
wages of the petitioner. The petitioner may claim an exempt! 
of current wages, which varies between States, and it is probabl 
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yee shat many Of these attachments were later released. However, 
—_ BB because the petitioner must claim the exemption before his wages 
Ny may be paid to him and because referees in bankruptcy may enforce 
payment of their fees in this manner, these orders of the Federal 
re. ME court have not been excluded. In view of their peculiar status, 
“i Mi however, executions by referees in bankruptcy have been put in the 
‘\'| HM miscellaneous group in subsequent tables. 
— @ The third largest number of executions was for loans. But this 
Wi class includes a very heterogeneous group of obligations. The 
fm term “unlicensed lender’ is used in the table to designate lenders 
operating in defiance of the law, who were known to charge very 
high rates of interest. Several of the unlicensed lenders whose names 
occurred as creditors in this sample have since been convicted in 
recent anti-loan-shark campaigns. Other subdivisions include several 
loan companies whose legality is questionable under local statutes, 
but whose business practices conformed to those of chartered or 
licensed companies in other States. The bank loans included under 
industrial and commercial banks presumably were made by personal- 
loan departments. Loans made by institutions whose business is 
similar to that of industrial banks but which are not incorporated 
under the banking law are also included in this group. 

The number of executions brought by creditors whose business 
could not be identified remains large in spite of strenuous efforts 
to identify them by an examination of telephone and city directories 
and by correspondence with persons living or doing business in the 
same locality. Practically all of these executions were brought by 
individuals. A few may have been the agents of corporate or trade- 
name creditors. Most of them however, were probably small 
grocers, landlords, boarding-house keepers, nurses, and midwives, 
who had extended credit, or friends and relatives who had lent 
money. 

One of the notable characteristics of kinds of debt represented in 
our sample is the complete absence of executions by public-utility 
ompanies. This circumstance is partly fortuitous, because court 
ictions have been instituted for telephone, gas, and electricity ac- 
ounts in some jurisdictions. It may be concluded, however, that 
hese are infrequent and that such creditors rely upon advance pay- 
nents and suspensions of service as the principal means of collecting 
harges for service. 

Clothing bills account not only for the largest number of executions, 
but also represent the largest part of the total debt. Claims of the 


'The practice among installment merchants of bringing suit in the name of an employee or attorney 
ppears to have been most common in New York City. 
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bankruptcy courts and claims for jewelry accounts, which wep 
prominent with respect to number of executions, are much less jp. 
portant with respect to the amount of debt. 


Size of Debt 


TABLE 1 shows the average and median reported amounts of ea¢}, 
kind of debt for the whole sample. The largest average amoun 
among the general classes of debt is that for loans, although sever| 
subdivisions show considerably larger amounts. As might be ey. 
pected, debts for automobile financing, refrigerators, and burial ey. 
penses are frequently large. The consistent tendency of the averag: 
to exceed the median amount of debt indicates that the average wa; 
influenced materially by a few large debts and that the bulk of the 
executions were for amounts less than the average. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of debts by size classes for the whole 
sample and for several general classes of debt which appear to be 
sufficiently homogeneous to warrant such analysis. Unfortunately, 
these distributions by size classes are influenced by the exclusion of a 
large number of executions for which the amount of debt was not 
reported. ‘The bulk of the executions excluded for this reason came 
from establishments in southern cities, and two-thirds of them repre. 
sented clothing accounts. The effect of these exclusions is to under. 
state the proportion of small debts for the whole sample. 


Table 2.—Size of Debts Incurred for Specified Purposes, Represented by Wag: 
Executions Against Industrial Employees, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 








ae one Clothing | Furniture | Jewelry Loans All others 
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Table 3 shows the average amount of debt represented by wage 
executions for all cities in which the amount of debt was shown {or 
more than 10 executions. 
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able 3.—Average Amount of Debt Represented by Wage Executions Against 
Industrial Employees in Certain Cities, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 
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Excluding 1 execution for $3,289. 


In the chart all wage executions for which both the amount of wages 
nd the amount of debt were reported have been graphed. The 
amount of debt” scale is logarithmic; but an arithmetic scale has 
een used for wages in order to avoid exaggerating differences in 
rages in the lower brackets, which were caused in most instances by 
rarying amounts of time worked during the specific week in which 


rages were attached rather than by actual differences in income 
tatus. The chart shows clearly the wide range in the size ofdebts 
nd the large number of very small debts. Because of the preponder- 
nee of executions for clothing in southern cities among those for 
hich the amount of debt was not reported, the chart understates 
he concentration of executions in the low-wage brackets and in the 
10 to $20 size range for the whole sample. It is probable, on the 
ther hand, that some employers, in spite of instructions to the 
ontrary, reported the amount collected on specific executions as the 
mount of debt in certain instances. The extent of this error in 
sporting cannot be measured, but its influence would exaggerate the 
umber of small debts. 


Although there appears to be an upward drift in weekly wages as 


lebts increase in size, it is clear that the correlation between wages 


nd amount of debt is slight. Many executions for debts of very 
mall amounts were brought against employees whose weekly wages 
ere relatively high and, conversely, many executions for large debts 
ere brought against persons whose wages were very low. 
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Wages of Debtors 


Tun distribution by weekly wages of all employees against whom 
executions were received by reporting industrial establishments 
during the 3-month period is as follows: 


Wage of— Percent 
Less than $10 7 
$10—-$14.99 35 
0 ee ee Leaadg 32 
$20-$24.99 14 
$25-$29.99 7 
$30-$39.99 sid 3 
$40 and over 1 
Not reported (?) 


Total_ . ail 100 
| Less than 1 percent. 


In interpreting these figures, it is necessary to remember that there 
were wide differences in typical wage scales among the geographic 
areas and types of enterprise covered by the sample. Wages which 
would be extremely low for certain areas and enterprises would be 
high for others. Attempt has been made, therefore, to supplement 
the distribution of the whole sample by wage classes by means of a 


similar distribution for certain urban communities in which a large 
number of executions were reported. Table 4 gives these data. 
The distribution by wage classes shown by the table varies materially 
between cities. The largest number of executions in Birmingham, 
Memphis, Cincinnati, and Richmond fell in the $10-$14.99 class. 
For all other cities except Washington, the $15-$19.99 class was the 
most common. 


Table 4.—Distribution, by Wage Groups, of Industrial Employees Involved in 
Wage Executions in Certain Cities, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 








Birmingham Chicago Memphis Richmond Norfolk 





Weekly wage | 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-/ Per- 
cent ber ber cent ber ber 





10 10 56 
44 41 253 
26 45 
10} 120 15 
7 4 

2 1 16 
(*) (1) 0 
(*) 0 


100 389 
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Table 4.—Distribution, by Wage Groups, of Industrial Employees Involved jin 
Wage Executions in Certain Cities, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934—Continueg 
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! Less than 1 percent. 


In order to compare the wages of those against whom wage exec\- 
tions were brought with wages of all employees, it is necessary again 
to use homogeneous parts of the sample. Table 5 compares the 
average wage of all employees with the average wage of those whose 
wages were attached and shows what proportions of those whose 
wages were attached received more and less than the average paid to 
all employees in certain establishments which reported large numbers 
of executions. 


Table 5.—Average Wage of All Employees and of Those Involved in Wage 
Executions, by Industries, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 . 








Employees whose wages 
were attached 





Comparison with 


, average wages 0! 
Industry of employer Location all employees 


Average 
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receiving |receiving 
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Slaughtering New York 
Electric power Washington 
Railroad repairing Memphis 
Structural steel Detroit 


Ransas City, 
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eae tt.) .:.. tat 
Foundry and machine shop , 21. 64 
SN  Liincnasdoaadvdchacccabdibnscaetie . 18. 72 
18. 63 
31.14 
Engineeri ’ 14.4 

ng specialties ” r 

Shipbuilding , 19. 08 
Iron and steel 4 ‘ Birmingham . 16. 36 
Radio manufacturing Cincinnati , 18. 23 


Sawmilling . 12. 32 
Cotton goods Atlanta : 14, 49 




















As already indicated, the chart appears to show an upward drift 
the amounts of weekly wages as the amount of debt increases. Whe? 
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the data used in this chart are tabulated, the direct relationship 
between wages and amount of debt is more clearly shown. ‘Table 6 
vives the average amount of various kinds of debt by wage classes. 


Table 6.—Average Amount of Various Kinds of Debt, by Wage Classes, of 
Industrial Employees Involved in Wage Executions, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 
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| Kind of debt ite 960 
wage | Under| $10- | $i5- | $20- | $25- = 
uke. | “$10 | $14.99 | $19.99 | $24.99 | $29.99 | $39.99 

—_ °C, $21.58 | $14.47 | $17.55 | $24.66 | $22.51 | $22.27 | $55.79 | $17.58 

eR 57.35 | 40.71 | 36.91 | 42.33] 65.16 | 105.96 | 70.33| 63.04 

| > [BB furnitureand household appliances_| 48.44 | 34.40] 30.20] 52.73 | 55.20] 38.93| 56.50] 42.73 

\0) TM Groceries and meats................ 20.03 | 12.25] 8.03] 19.35| 35.89] 30.53 | 144.86| 14.77 
Board and housing.................| 55.50 | 33.35| 1414] 40.40] 63.53 | 53.67| 13.54] 15.79 
Medical and burial..........-.-.._- 44.53 | 25.91 | 41.64| 54.05] 40.91] 37.51| 834] 88.93 
i ik Se 28.46 | 24.26] 18.61| 14.62] 32.27 |.....-.- 
Automobile purchase and operation_| 47.64; 16.68 | 13.51 | 46.03 | 60.57 | 27.68 | 189.00 42. 50 
Xect- MieMiscellaneo’s....-----.--.-.--.--.. 21.25 | 17.99| 15.56] 20.10] 17.29] 55.87| 44.55] 36.56 
a... 64.88 | 10.77| 24.35] 31.91 | 50.68 | 39.70| 77.65 |13,289.00 

uf al rm 
“te Etec cc.cntdedccoses 33.55 | 18.77] 18.79] 30.78 | 38.90 | 43.60] 79.34] 194.02 

8 ie 

vhose | This figure represents a single execution. 

vhose : . 

id to Garnishments and Wage Assignments 

( 

nbers # AppROXIMATELY two-thirds of the wage executions in the sample 

were garnishments and one-third were wage assignments. What are 

Wage (the differences in the characteristics of debt for which these two types 

Sof wage executions were brought and of the debtors against whom 
vase Mevey were brought? Table 7 compares the numbers and average 

d amounts of various kinds of debt represented by garnishments with 

~ similar figures for wage assignments. Table 8 compares the wages of 
son with . . - 

rages o those against whom garnishments and wage assignments were brought. 

oyees 

——— fBTable 7.—Kind and Average Amount of Debt Represented by Garnishments 

Percent and by Wage Assignments in Industrial Establishments, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 

ecelvilg 

noe 1934 

, Garnishments Wage assignments 

. 

3 Kind of debt 

18 Average Average 

3 Number pe amount | Number Pm amount 
reported reported 

() 

33 

90 $21. 37 638 71 | $21.74 

‘(| _ *  o QnsRetiQesgntthgEEE 97 57.14 89 10| 57.55 

a and household appliances. ...-...._- 89 36. 09 89 10 67. 99 

72 Es fe dtiscicéccecs<aocscss 169 1 19. 84 2 (‘) 45. 99 

13 (MBoard and housing.....---...............-..... 53. 02 24 66. 94 

0 Medical and burial...............-............. 44. 44 2| @) 47.00 

Den ccauteccconeee 23. 89 29 23. 28 

35 ##Automobile purchase and operation............ 46. 98 8 © 56.27 

6) MimMiscelianeous................................. 21. 28 7) Q) 8. 82 

Le 65. 88 9 38. 38 

| ntsc. ccdechetdanshcoseoted 33. 92 897 100 | 32.76 

rift in i ' Less than 1 percent. 

When ‘For number of garnishments and wage assignments, by cities, see Monthly Labor Review, February 


wot (p. 291). 
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Table 8.—Weekly Wage Distribution of Industrial Employees Involveq in 
Garnishments and Wage Assignments, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 








Garnishments Wage assignments 





Weekly wages “ 
7 Percent of r Percent o 
Number total Number total of 








Under $10 

$10.00-$14.99____- 

$15.00-$19.99___. 

$20.00-$24.99___ 

$25.00-$29.99___. 

$30.00-$39.99__ _ 

EE SS. BE We Gee + ea Te 
Unknown. ....---_- 


~-~ 
~ 





3 














1 Less than 1 percent. 


Although these two tables accurately describe certain characteris. 
tics of all garnishments and wage assignments represented in the 
sample, their usefulness as a means of comparing garnishments with 
wage assignments is extremely limited. The average amounts for 
various classes of debt and the wages of debtors are materially affected 
by local conditions and only a few of the urban areas covered by our 
sample report any considerable number of wage assignments. 
Because of the maldistribution of wage assignments throughout the 
sample, it is necessary to limit our data to certain areas in order to 
compare the average size of debts and average wages of debtors for 
garnishments and wage executions. Table 9 makes this comparison 
for the 5 cities in which 9 or more wage assignments were reported. 
It will be noted that the relationship between average amounts o! 
debt and average wages of debtors shown by this table is entirely 
different from that shown by tables 7 and 8. Both the average 
amount of debt ® and the average wages of debtors are consistently 
lower for wage assignments than for garnishments when the con: fy 
parison is made within homogeneous groups. 

Wage assignments appear to be used most commonly to secure 
installment contracts for clothing, furniture, and household appliances, 
jewelry, and loans. The principal characteristics of these contracts 
are: (1) The original indebtedness is the largest and reduction by 
periodic payments is anticipated, and (2) the creditor depends almost 
solely upon pay-roll attachments as a remedy for default. ‘The 
principal characteristics of the debts for which garnishments wert 
brought are: (1) The debt usually increases following the original 





9 In comparing the average amounts of debt for garnishments and wage assignments, it should be noted 
that the amounts of debt represented by garnishments include court costs and those for wage assignments 
donot. These costs are not sufficient, however, to account for the differences in average amounts of (e!. 
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credit extension (i. e., grocery, medical, board, and rent bills) or 


supplied data for employees in New York State? 


reporting railroad company, and for reporting industrial establish- 
ments, in New York City and Westchester County, and in all cities. 


awo large employers upon the amount of wages received by those 
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(2) pay-roll attachments are resorted to only after other more common 
collection devices have failed. 


Table 9.—Average Amount of Debt and of Wages of Industrial Employees 
Involved in Garnishments and Wage Assignments, in Certain Cities, Feb. 1 to 
Apr. 30, 1934 ' 


— : - — ————— 














Garnishments Wage assignments 





City 


Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
— age age — age age 
amount) wages amount] wages 



































Cincinnati. ..--..---- : eh keces sna 13 | 45.38 | $18, 26 17} 28. $14. 05 
ry OS eee ee ee ee ee 8} 43.98 | 21.45 9} 24.42 19. 06 
Birmingham. --------- : wennsencoasesdnpand 717 | 19.68) 16.40 340 | 14.94 14. 33 
New York City- , ainireaieil 26 | 141.20 | 26.99 33 | 39.90 22. 89 
Chicago....---------------- -. baees . 10 | 187.54 | 27.51 477 | 26.30 18. 51 


























Comparison With Other Occupational Groups 


How do the characteristics of debts and debtors in reporting 
industrial establishments compare with those reported by the New 
York City administration and by the railroad company which 
Table 10 compares 
the distribution by wage classes of employees against whom wage 
executions were brought for the New York City administration, for the 





able 11 shows the distribution of wage executions by kind of debt 
und gives the average amount of debt for these two large employers 
and for all the industrial establishments in the sample. 

These tables show the influence of the higher wage scales for the 


iainst whom wage executions were brought and upon the amount 
of debt represented by these executions. They indicate, further, 
hat wage executions for debt are not a phenomenon peculiar to 
ow-Income groups. Although frequency distributions are not avail- 
ible for comparison of the rates of wage execution among various 
wage classes for the employees in the sample, such evidence as is 
wailable indicates that under certain conditions higher wages lead to 
hore frequent executions for debt. Certainly, at least, the amounts 
Mf debt for which garnishments are brought increase as the wages of 
lebtors increase. 
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Table 10.—Wage Distribution of Industrial Employees Involved in w 
Executions and of Similar Workers in Other Specified Employments, 
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Apr. 30, 1934 


age 
Feb. in 









































Industrial establishments 
New York City | Large railroad (em- — 
administration ¥ ~ State) New York City 
and Westchester All reporting 
Weekly wages County 

Sim- | Cumu- Sim- | Cumu- Sim- | Cumu- Sim- | Cump. 

Num-| ple | lative |Num-| ple | lative |Num-| ple | lative |Num-) ple | |atiys 

ber | per- | per- ber | per per- ber | per- | per- ber | per- | per. 

cent | cent cent | cent cent | cent cent | cent 
Se OE Reet. Stee am. ae ee come ane im| 7| ; 
$10 to $14.99_____. 9} (1) (1) 27 10 10 1 2 2| 887 36 | 4) 
$15 to $19.99_____. 31 2 2 43 15 25 17 29 31 795 32 | 73 
$20 to $24.99...._. 40 2 4} 62) 22 47 13 | 22 53 | 345 14 | ry 
$25 to $29.99.__._. 43 2 6 35 13 60 y 15 68 177 7 ms 
$30 to $39.99_..._. 1,011 51 57 96 34 94 15 25 93 86 3 m 
$40 and over_..__- 43 100 17 6 100 4 7 100 29 l 10 
Total__.._. 1,990} 100} 100} 281] 100) 100] 50) 100}  100|2,495| 10) iW 

Not reported_-_-_- Sf a | ee ee EP a a eadg « <ingtheesieocs , ae 

Grand total. _/2, 162 |......|......-- i itteesciecmsened og hee SE lt fe 500 - 























1 Less than 1 percent. 


Table 11.—Number and Average Amounts of Various 


Kinds of Debt Repre. 


sented by Wage Executions Against Railroad and Industrial Employees, 
Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 





















































New York City — —e nl All reporting indus. 

administration Fork State) trial establishments 

Kind of debt Executions Executions Executions | 4 yer. 

Aver- Aver- -* age 
age age amount 

Num-| Per- |®™0UDtum-| Per- | Mount | Num-| Per- | !# 

; ber | cent | % debt) ber | cent | Ff debt | “ber | cent | a 
0 ES s es ees 244 11 | $68.26 | 102 27 | $32.23 | 1,139 46 | $21.8 
EE RS IN 834 39 | 142.34 44 12} 121.91 186 7\| 57.3 
Furniture and household appliances.| 253 12} 114.02] 60] 16| 89.78| 178 7) 44 
Groceries and meats._............... 6] () 55. 00 1/| @ 2 55. 00 171 7| 00 
Board and housing..............__.- 68 3 | 190.81 1} @) | 2591.00 127 5| 55.9 
Medical and b: AIEEE, Cee 7/1 @) | 138.43 4 1 54. 25 78 3) 4.5 
Cd pb bwtibbbgebbine6csdssi ded 142 7 | 176.32 60 16 38. 93 66 3) 2B 
Automobile purchase and operation. 29 1 | 144.10 s 2]; 110.88 66 3 | 47.64 
Miscellaneous....................--- 209 | 10 | 225.71; 38] 10] 65.24) 256) 10) 21% 
BT ininntnacinndien rain 370 17 | 329. 05 54 15 | 552.24 233 9 | 64. 8 
et 5 ama 2,162 | 100 | 174.20} 372] 100] 135.55 | 2,500 | 100) 3.5 

1 Less than 1 percent. 


31 execution only. 


An interesting characteristic of the executions against New York 


City employees is the predominance of executions for loans. 


Among 


the establishments in the samples in which large numbers of execution 
were brought, this is the single employment group in which clothing 
was supplanted as the most frequent cause of wage executions. TI! 
is probably due in part to very great development in New York Cit) 


loyees, 


r indus- 
hments 
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of industrial banks and lending institutions doing a similar business "° 
and in part to the fact that wage assignments, the customary security 
of installment clothing houses in New York City, are not useful against 
city employees. The distribution of executions against the railroad’s 
employees by kind of debt, however, more nearly resembled the pat- 
tern for the industrial establishments. 

Table 12 compares the average amounts of various kinds of debt 
represented by garnishments and wage assignments brought against 
the employees of the railroad company."" Apparently the differences 
in characteristics of garnishments and wage assignments that were 


revealed by table 9 for certain cities hold also for railroad employees 
throughout New York State. 


Table 12.—Average Amounts of Debts for Specified Purposes, of Railroad 


Employees Involved in Garnishments and in Wage Assignments, Feb. 1 to 
Apr. 30, 1934 








Garnishments Wage assignments 





Kind of debt 


Average ; Average 
Number amount Number amount 





Clothing 4 $47.82 
Furniture 96. 58 

61. 00 
123. 23 
374. 46 


237. 69 




















1] execution only. 





I. @., personal-loan departments of banks and credit unions. 


1 Judicial restrictions upon the use of wage assignments against public employees prevent these instrue 
ments from being used against New York City employees. 











Methods of Financing Workmen’s Compensation 
Administrations and Funds! 


By MarsHa.tit Dawson, of the Unitep States Bureau or Lapor Sravris 


rics 
| 
the workmen’s compensation commissions are to give satisfge- 
tory service, we must have more money.” This remark raises {yo 
questions: How much money does a workmen’s compensation com. 
mission need? What is the best way to get the support that is neces. 
sary? Especially during the depression, many compensation com. 
missions have suffered severely from insufficient provision for doing 
the work expected of them. The distinction between “cheap” 
administration and economical administration is often overlooked. 
As a test of the merit of an administration, it is useless to ask how 
little it costs unless one is shown what service is rendered. 
It is easy to understand how a layman may be misled at this point. 
A letter published by the California Standard? shows how simple the 
matter seems to a workman. 


WORKMEN’S compensation commissioner said recently, “J; 


In Oregon the State plan there allows only 10 percent for overhead. Injured 
workmen and their dependents get 90 percent in Oregon, while California pays 


52 percent or less. 

An analysis of this statement, in the light of all the facts, shows a 
fallacy in the reasoning. The statement is quoted here not as a 
basis for comparisons between the two States mentioned, but as an 
interesting specimen of confused thinking upon measurements o! 
service. What the workman receives, and what the administration 
costs, are two different things. What he receives is provided in thi 
workmen’s compensation act of his State. The scale of benetits 
provided by such acts is seldom the same in any two States. Because 
of such erratic variations, strange as it may seem, in one State the 
workman may get 90 percent of the dollar the employer pays for in- 
surance and still receive less than is paid the workman in an adjoining 
State where the injured man is said to receive only “52 percent or 
less” of the amount paid as insurance premium. The benefits 
actually paid to the workman depend upon the standard of liberality 
set by the State workmen’s compensation law and the interpretation 
of the law. At present, in the two States mentioned in the newspaper 





! This is the third of a series of articles on workmen’s compensation administration, the first of which 
appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1936 (p. 1). 
? California Standard, Eureka, Calif., Apr. 26, 1935. 
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article, it happens that while in one State the administrative cost is 
low, in the other State the liberality of the act is high, so that the 
workmen who “get 90 percent” in one State actually receive less than 
jo the workmen in the other State which “pays 52 percent or less’’® 
of the dollar expended by employers for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. | 

The patterns of workmen’s compensation law and insurance are so 
varied that they have to be examined carefully before attempting to 
make comparisons. Even the correction, set forth above, of the 
newspaper’s comparison méy also be misleadiag, without further 
explanation. It must not be mistaken for an assertion that adminis- 
trative cost has nothing to do with what the workman receives. Low 
administrative cost, other factors being equal, makes possible increased 
benefits by easing the competitive burden upon employers and making 
them more disposed to join with labor in favoring a generous work- 
men’s compensation act. But whenever low administrative cost is 
considered, as a desirable goal for labor, the factor of ‘‘service’’ must 
be scientifically scrutinized. If this is not done, the worker may lose 
instead of gain by the cheapening of the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation act. 


Cost in Relation to Service 


LABOR’S primary needs in this field are generous benefits and 
efficient administration. While it is important to know whether the 
“overhead” in the administration of the compensation law and in- 
surance is 10 percent, or 50 percent, of the insurance premium, it is 
much more important for the worker to know what he is getting for 
the 10 percent or the 50 percent overhead expenditure. The safe 
thing to do, at this point, is to start by asking the question: ‘‘What 
services should be rendered by the workmen’s compensation adminis- 
tration and the insurance carrier?’”’ Emphasis should be put, first, 
on the actual rendering of essential service, and second, on reasonable 
cost for that service. Comparisons of administrative expense should 
be checked against a schedule of services rendered, for instance, in 
claims adjustment, insurance supervision or underwriting, investi- 
gating solvency of carriers, administration of “second injury” fund, 
accident prevention, and rehabilitation. To afford a scientific basis 
of comparison, definite weightings would have to be given for specific 
items of service. Otherwise, in a scrutiny of relative administrative 
cost, one may be comparing an administration that renders services 
“x, y, and z”’ with an administration that renders only services ‘‘x and 
The comparison of actual benefits provided by the acts of the 2 States mentioned, made by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, as of January 1935, shows that the benefit Kberality of Oregon is 0.768 
% compared with New York (1.000), while the liberality rating of California is 0.802. Such comparisons 


até approximate and do not take into account local variations in the liberality of the administration, as 
distinguished from the Jiberality of the provisions of the act itself. 
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y.” Such a comparison, instead of penalizing the deficient adminis. 
tration, might exhibit it favorably as the more economical of the two 
This caution is needed in regard to the method of approach to th, 
subject. But at the same time that attention is called to the dang 
of assuming that low-cost administration is economical, it must als 
be said that a high administrative cost is not necessarily proof o} 
adequate service. In each case the administrative values receive) 
by the public which is served can be determined only by checking th, 
items of expense loading against the kind and amount of servic 
actually rendered. 

In 1919-20 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of work. 
men’s compensation insurance systems. One of the points upo 
which information was sought was the “relative cost” of the various 
types of insurance carriers. ‘The question of costs included both 
the cost of insurance and the cost of administration.’ The results 
of that study, which covered 20 States and 2 Canadian Provinces, 
were given in a bulletin published in April 1922.4 That report com. 
pared the administrative cost of exclusive State funds, competitive 
State funds, and private insurance. A striking contrast, drawn 
between the ‘‘expense ratios” ° of State insurance and stock-company 
insurance, focussed attention and debate upon the possibility oj 
eliminating waste or private profit in this branch of social insurance, 
The most controversial factor in this comparison was “service.” In 
order to make a dollar-for-dollar comparison in administrative cost, 
it was considered necessary to assume “that each type of insurance 
has furnished the same kind of service.” Upon that assumption, 
certain averages were arrived at. ‘Using one figure only, the aver- 
age expense ratios are as follows: Stock companies, 38 percent; 
mutual companies, 20 percent; competitive State funds, 10.6 percent: 
and exclusive State funds, 4 percent.’ ® 

That comparison of administrative cost, made upon the assump- 
tion that the same type of service had been rendered by the carriers 
compared, has sometimes been detached from its hypothetical basis 
and mistaken for a statement of what the administrative cost of a 
commission and/or’ State fund should be. As attention was drawn 





4U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 301: Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
and Administration. Washington, 1922. 

' The “overhead” cost of insurance and administration, as distinguished from the “pure premium’ 0: 
charge for the cost of compensation and medical aid received by injured workmen. 

*U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 301: Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
and Administration. Washington, 1922, p. 10. 

7 In some States and in some Provinces of Canada, the administrative functions of the commission an4 
fund are merged; in other cases, they are distinct. This difference of pattern causes one of the difficulties 
in comparing the cost of workmen’s compensation administration and insurance. One cannot make a cleat: 
cut comparison of cost as between the operations of a State fund and private insurance. It is sometimes 
as difficult to compare the cost of operation of two State funds as it is to compare the costs of State and 
private insurance, because all funds do not render the same kind or amount ofservice. Thus, if comparisons 
are made on the basis of administrative cost alone, without knowing what service is rendered, it is like col 
paring the price tags on several packages without knowing exactly what is in the packages. To make 80 
intelligent choice, both cost and content of the package must be known. 
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nis. ME to the very low administrative cost of State funds, especially exclusive 
two. ME State funds, some legislatures came to look upon reduced administra- 
the IE tive cost as the most important objective in workmen’s compensation 
ngey administration. On the other hand, well-informed students of the 
also ME subject understand that mere cheapness of administration is a de- 
f of ME lusive goal which has often.ended in a quagmire of waste, nonservice, 
ived ME and very costly inefficiency. Because there are controversial phases 
the fk of any discussion of administrative cost involving comparison between 
‘vice J types of insurance carriers, it must be said again, at this point, that 
high cost of insurance is not, in itself, proof of satisfactory service, any 
ork. Mf more than low cost of insurance is, in itself, proof of economical 
1pon | administration.® 
‘lous Effect of the Depression in Impairing Workmen's Compensation Service 
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In 1919 something was to be gained, especially as a starting-point 
for further study, by comparing the administrative cost of certain 
types of administration and insurance upon the assumption “that 
each type of insurance has furnished the same kind of service.” But 
the impact of the historic period 1929-34 makes it necessary to place 
the emphasis elsewhere in the present study. 

In the year 1935 the outstanding feature of workmen’s compensa- 
tion administration was the impairment of service by deficient support 
of the administrative agencies. There are other causes of impaired 
service, but in 23 States visited only one State was found where the 
support was considered adequate by those responsible for the adminis- 
tration. And even that State had severely cut one essential phase 
of workmen’s compensation service, resulting in a level of performance 
below the attainment of former years.° 

This impairment of service in workmen’s compensation admin- 
istration and insurance by deficient support is not a new condition, 
except in the degree of impairment resulting from the difficulties of 


ant the States in financing expenditures during the past five years. In 
basis Bulletin No. 301 it was said (p. 5): 
of Probably the greatest handicap suffered by State funds and industrial com- 


missions is inadequate appropriations and salaries. An industrial commission 


Taw HM cannot perform its functions properly nor furnish adequate service if it does not 





surance ‘Some of the factors involved in the wide variation in the “overhead” cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance are: Acquisition cost, duplication of service, excessive competition, smal] volume of business in 
um” of proportion to fixed overhead cost, differences in the provision for inspection service, auditing of pay rolls, 
and adjustment or claim service, organization and coordination of service, regional geographical variations 
surance with thinly scattered risks in some areas, etc. Especially during the depression, excessive overhead, 
é' where it existed, was due to such causes rather than to the loading of cost with “profit’’, since it is claimed 
Hon and that most of the stock and mutual companies lost money on workmen’s compensation insurance during 
Ticulties recent years. 
8 clean: ‘In the Bureau’s survey of workmen’s compensation administration and insurance, some of the tests of 
netimes administrative cost and adequacy are objective, while others are subjective and involve expressions of 
pale at J opinion from qualified experts actually in charge of the operations studied. For example, the officer in 
parisons Ha charge of a department may be asked, at the close of the factual study, if in his opinion his personnel is 
ike coll: HA sdequate, measured by an ideal standard of service. Replies to such questions are confidential; hence 
nake 8° MM when such an opinion is quoted, the name of the State is not disclosed. 


49645—36——6 
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have sufficient appropriations to carry on its work and if the salaries provided ay, 
so low that high-grade employees cannot be retained. 

This deficient support, which in most States had been bad enoug), 
but endurable prior to 1929, was further reduced during the depression. 
In consequence, many State administrations were slowed down an( 
weakened. Some branches of service were lowered from a profes. 
sional to a clerical status, or were altogether wrecked. Indeed, it js 
greatly to the credit of the workmen’s compensation commissions 
that, in the face of such difficulties, they were able to carry on their 
administration well enough to avoid a revolt of the labor movement 
against the commission administration of workmen’s compensation. 

As long as it seemed necessary, the workmen’s compensation com- 
missions accepted salary cuts and curtailment of personnel. The year 
1935, however, was marked by a trend toward the restoration of es. 
sential services. Some commissions, surveying the impairment of 
service in their States, are now giving thought to the renovation and 
perfecting of workmen’s compensation administration and are seeking 
methods of financing which will not be subject to destructive fluctua- 
tions such as those experienced in recent years. 

The outstanding question is, What service shall be rendered and how 
is it to be financed? From this point of view, it is apparent that the 
depression years 1929-1934 have made a distinct contribution to the 
development of workmen’s compensation administration in the United 
States, by so exaggerating certain existing defects in the law and ad- 
ministration as to compel attention to the necessary remedies. 

Chief among the constructive contributions made by the depression 
to the development of workmen’s compensation administration are 
the investigations or audits ' made in certain States by outside actu- 
aries of accredited ability. The most striking feature of such audits 
was the uncovering of heavy losses, traceable to deficient administra- 
tion, which outweighed the cost of the administration itself. Such 
evidence that an adequate administration is more economical than a 
deficient, poorly supported administration, gives impetus to the 
movement to place the administrative cost of workmen’s compensi- 
tion service upon an efficiency basis."! 





10 Since the administrative functions in most exclusive fund States are a unit, an sudit of the fund would 
usually result in recommendations relating to the administration as a whole as well as to the conduct of ‘ie 
specific insurance functions. 

11 As samples of actuarial reports and reports of investigating committees made in States at the instance 
of governors, legislatures, or voluntary groups, see Actuarial Survey, Ohio State Insurance Fund, hepor' 
to Governor’s Investigating Committee, Workmen’s Compensation Law, Nov. 26, 1934, New York, 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.; and Ohio Government Survey Committee, Booklet No. R7; The Industrial 
Commission, Columbus. In other States there have been important actuarial reports made directly ‘ 
workmen’s compensation commissions. Some of these reports are held to be confidential, but most © 
them reach the same conclusions. As contributions to the literature of workmen’s compensation 11!" 
istration and insurance, some of the actuarial reports are especially valuable because they are the work 0! 
specialists in this type of insurance. While some of the reports of investigations made by others tha 
specialists in workmen’s compensation administration contain excellent material, such reports are some: 


times vitiated by the lack of expert knowledge, and may contain suggestions which if acted upon woul 
make a bad situation worse. 
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In a recent report the statement is made: “It is distinctly apparent 
‘hat the major difficulty [of compensation administration] has been 
‘nadequate legislative appropriations for proper functioning.” As 
, typical instance of losses due to undermanned departments, that 
report points out that “a test study in Cuyahoga County indicates 
that $1,500,000 annually would accrue to the fund if pay-roil audits 
were kept up to date.”’ This one item of loss is greater than the entire 
legislative appropriation for the support of the commission and fund 
in that State. “The appropriation measure carried $933,593 for the 
industrial commission for 1935”, of which amount items totaling 
$58,700 were vetoed.” This report is the more significant as a recog- 
nition of the imperative need for adequate financing of workmen’s 
compensation administration, because it recommended increased 
appropriations for that service at the same time that the agency which 
made the report was urging economies in certain other State depart- 
ments. 

In view of the fact that many branches of public service have been 
cut to the bone, in the name of economy, workmen’s compensation 
commissions have been reluctant to demand preferential treatment in 
the matter of appropriations. But the function of insurance is to 
act as a stabilizer. Such a function is especially needed in times of 
industrial fluctuation. To cut an insurance administration drastically 
at such a time hampers its power to render the very service for which 
itwas created. If the depression experience in relation to the financing 
of workmen’s compensation administration has taught any one lesson, 
that lesson is the necessity for permitting commissions and funds to 
be self-supporting, for at times the willingness or ability of State 


legislatures to support the service by general appropriations has 
failed. 









































Methods of Financing Workmen's Compensation 








THE crisis in workmen’s compensation administration, precipitated 
insome States during the depression by the dwindling of appropria- 
tions, has emphasized the main division in methods of financing work- 
men’s compensation commissions and funds—the difference between 
upport by legislative appropriations and self-support either through 
an assessment on the insurance or by the direct use of part of the 
insurance income for administrative purposes. The simplest way to 
xplain the different effects upon workmen’s compensation administra- 
tion of the two methods of financing is to say that under one method 
he administration must give what service it can out of a fixed sum of 
money allowed it, while under the other method the commission 
iscertains what service it should render and makes up its budget 
iccordingly. In the first case the criterion is what the commission can 


" Ohio Government Survey Committee. Workmen’s Compensation. Columbus, 1935, pp. 8, 17. 
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get; in the second case the criterion is what it should do. |, 
the first case the commission must “‘muddle along” as best it can; in {hp 
second case the service can be put upon an efficiency basis. 

The first method—support by legislative appropriations—aimoy 
invariably produces “deficient” administration. It is most unjust 
to the workmen’s compensation commissions in many States to say 
that their administration is “inefficient” when they are doing all tha 
is possible with the means at their disposal. The correct characterizg. 
tion of the type of administration usually found where the commissioy 
and/or fund is supported by legislative appropriation is ‘deficient’ 
administration. 

It is not the purpose of the present study to draw attention to the 
condition of administration in certain regions by naming the States 
in which different types of financing are found. To do so would dis. 
tract attention from an impersonal consideration of the main patterns 
of financing observed in the course of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey. But because so many expert and costly studies have been 
made of the Ohio administration, there is some justification for citing, 
by name, the Ohio experience. 

It has been said that the support of a commission and/or fund by 
legislative appropriation almost invariably results in deficient service. 
The investigators of the Ohio Government Survey Ccommittee exam- 
ined the service rendered by the divisions of the workmen’s compensi- 
tion administration and found it deficient. A correct measure of that 
deficiency would show the financial margin between deficient support 
and adequate support of each phase of the service and of the service as 
a whole. For such measurements, the ground had been prepared by 
thorough actuarial studies previously made. In the light of such 
knowledge, the increased appropriation which would make possible an 
adequate administration was recommended. The investigation 
showed that the Ohio commission and fund were rendering the State 
a service of such great value as to warrant increased expenditures 
upon administrative operations. 

The method of checking the work of a compensation administri- 
tion, division by division, against a standard of service, is an excellent 
way of arriving at a correct figure for the budget. The Ohio Gover- 
ment Survey Committee, by this method, sketched a long-range 
plan and reached the following conclusion: 


To carry out the program detailed in these recommendations, including tle 
long-range view, these appropriations will be required: 


age MR ALY: ont alll alls A oie lade $1, 200, 000 
WO iak eb Wee Albi Fadi Oak had 1, 442, 800 
WORE cs uasieee on Solos: bois sarees 1, 442, 800 
ill ecn ind iahesicnedmeianienm nd aoaedaie 1, 142, 800 


These figures represented a large increase over previous appropm 
tions. 
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[t is most unusual to find such an example of long-range planning 
of administrative allowances or expenditures. But the entire past 
experience in Ohio, and in most State administrations dependent 
upon legislative support, proves that it is one thing to make up a 
budget, and quite a different thing to obtain an appropriation. The 
long-range planning of administrative expenditure emphasizes the 
necessity for a different method of financing, since the legislature 
which makes the appropriation for 1936 has no power over the legis- 
lature which will meet in 1938. 

There is but one way of assuring progress from deficient to adequate 
administration, 1. e., by changing the method of financing from legis- 
lative support to self-support. Such a change at one stroke removes 
a tax item from the general appropriation list, makes the commission 
financially autonomous, and helps to remove workmen’s compensa- 
tion administration from the recurring political struggle for the means 
of survival. 

The accumulated experience upon this feature of workmen’s com- 
pensation administration prompte( the formulation of a new “‘plank”’ 
in the platform of standards recommended by the Second National 
Conference on Labor Legislation, held at Asheville, N. C., October 
1935: 

Administration. * * * Cost of administration to be defrayed, not by 
legislative appropriation, but by an assessment on insurance companies and 


self-insurers. Administrative cost of State funds to be taken directly out of 
insurance premiums or income. 


Because of the desire to simplify, it would be gratifying if one could 
dispense with further elaboration of the principle that the standard 
method of financing workmen’s compensation commissions and/or 
funds is now self-support either by assessment or by the use of insur- 
ance income for administrative purposes. Unfortunately, workmen’s 
compensation acts and administrative machinery in the States cannot 
be divided into two main groups or patterns, for they are complicated 
by the variations in the State acts and practice and sometimes by 
constitutional obstacles." Mixed patterns are often found. Occa- 
sionally, also, the manner in which a plan is carried out nullifies the 
value of a plan which, on paper, resembles a “‘standard.”’ The possi- 
bility of continuous adequate support of the workmen’s compensation 
administration and/or fund is determined, not by the letter of the 

% The effect of constitutiona) provisions upon workmen’s compensation law and administration is a study 
in itself, upon which a volume could be written. The main difference in constitutional patterns is that 
between the relatively brief and general form of constitution and the constitution which undertakes to 
cover every phase of State experience and which is in effect a code of massive proportions. Since social- 
security legislation represents a relatively new and unforeseen stage of American experience, some of the 


older State constitutions, especially those which undertake to regulate legislation in detail, present diffi- 
culties which are from time to time met by amendments. 
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law alone, but also by the local practice in regard to the resources an¢ 
expenditures of State agencies.'* 


Adjustment to Changing Conditions 


THE present situation of workmen’s compensation administratio, 
in the United States as a whole cannot be understood unless one bears 
in mind the change, which began about 25 years ago, in the scope oj 
State functions. In the nineteenth century State government] 
activity was almost exclusively regulatory. At the beginning of the 
second decade of the twentieth century, many of the States were 
extending their functions to include certain “‘service’”’ activities. But 
the existing constitutions and laws had been framed, perhaps in the 
eighteenth century, for use in a government restricting itself to regu- 
latory action. Workmen’s compensation administration is mainly , 
“service” function. In some States the necessity for making consti- 
tutional and statutory changes was recognized as soon as the demand 
arose for the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. The process 
of adaptation to a new function was experimental, and some of the 
new provisions were necessarily imperfect. Changes made at one 
point sometimes caused unforeseen difficulties at other points. In 
studying the present condition of workmen’s compensation law and 
administration in the United States, it is of the utmost importance to 
understand that what is now taking place in many jurisdictions is the 
attempted adjustment of the imperfect adaptation of the old body of 
law and practice to new social and industrial conditions. 

This adaptation has taken place more rapidly in some States than 
in others, but it has already gone far enough to enable all the States 
to benefit by the experience of those jurisdictions which have made 
the most successful adaptation of their law and administrative 
machinery to the exigencies of such a service agency as workmen’s 
compensation administration. Most of the present difficulties of 
workmen’s compensation administration arise out of a transition 
period of development. The chief imperfections in the adaptation of 
old legal patterns or in the framing of new patterns may now be 
clearly seen and expertly remedied. 

Some of the earlier laws setting up workmen’s compensation 
commissions and/or funds were marked by the fear of delegating 
ample authority to those responsible for the conduct of compensa- 
tion administration and insurance. The habit of restricting the 





1# An interesting illustration of such a local practice, found in some States during the depression, is the 
“‘self-denying’”’ clause requiring all State agencies to place themselves upon a parity or equal footing, in 4 
time of shortage of State revenues, regardless of their separate departmental resources for support (if any). 
Under such a clause, employees in well-financed departments or agencies were expected to share the vicissi- 
tudes of the employees in departments suffering from a deficiency of support. Where this “self-denying 
clause” was found, the professional employees of workmen’s compensation administration were sometimes 
compelled to accept nominal salaries, while clerical salaries would be reduced to the subsistence level, 604 
“service” was cut to a minimum. 
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delegation of authority to regulatory agencies was applied to the 
mechanism of the new service agency. Experience soon showed 
‘hat the new mechanism, when it was so tied yp with detailed man- 
dates and restrictions, would not work satisfactorily." 


Necessity for Self-Direction Plus Self-‘Support 


Tue method of financing workmen’s compensation commissions 
and/or funds, in any jurisdiction, is the specific method prescribed by 
the law, as affected by the practice in that jurisdiction either to sub- 
ject the agency to detailed control or to allow it ample scope for self- 
direction in its operations. In some States, the compensation act 
may seem to give a commission powers of self-direction in budget 
making, which in fact the commission may not exercise. Partial 
attempts to put workmen’s compensation administration upon a 
better financial basis have shown that, without an elastic provision 
for budget making, a change in the source of the support of a com- 
mission may not remedy the difficulties of the situation. The com- 
mission’s needs for the power of self-direction and for self-support go 
together; one without the other does not help much. 

The attempt to ease the administrative difficulties of a workmen’s 
compensation administration and/or fund is nullified when the act 
provides for self-support by assessment or by use of insurance funds 
for administrative expense, but compels the commission nevertheless 
to have its budget approved or an appropriation made by the legisla- 
ture. This is especially true where the budget to be approved by the 
legislature is a ‘‘line item’’, i. e., a detailed analysis of proposed ex- 
penditures. In such a case, a workmen’s compensation commission, 
even though its expenditures are reimbursed by an assessment upon 
insurance carriers, may be unable to hire an additional stenographer 
or increase the salary of an employee until the next session of the legis- 
lature convenes and a new budget is approved and a covering appro- 
priation is made.’® Some States have avoided such difficulties by 





‘’ For example, one of the first acts providing for a State fund contained detailed instructions upon rate 
making and the handling of insurance revenues. A business cycle, with the attendant acute fluctuation in 
lecelpts, was not foreseen by the lawmakers. The need fcr elasticity in emergencies was overlooked. In 
consequence, many of the classifications into which the fund was rigidly divided became insolvent during 
the depression, yet there was no method by which the fund as a whcle could lend to its own subdivisions 
without overstepping the law. Such detailed regulation put the commission in a most embarrassing 
situation. It was compelled to throw a maximum burden of insurance cost upon employers when these 
were least able to bear it. Moreover, to escape the risk of complete insolvency, it was constrained to guard 
its compensation awards so closely as to antagonize labor. The hostility of both employers and work- 
men was incurred, and the existence of the fund itself was threatened by bills introduced in the legislature. 

Insharp contrast with this experience is that of a certain fund, unhampered by detailed restrictions, which 
was able to take the unusual step of reducing its insurance rates, at the depth of the depression, without 
curtailing its awards, and thus ease an emergency condition without impairing its selvency. The names 
of these two funds are withheld because the aim of the present study is to compare methods rather than 
point out conditions in different jurisdictions. 
~“ Abundant examples of the crippling of the functions of workmen’s compensation administration by 
“line-item’”’ budgets may be found. For instance, one commission had discontinued its former practice 
of notifying injured workmen of their rights because the appropriation had not allowed the office sufficient 
postage stamps. 
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adopting a policy which frankly recognizes a difference between servic. 
agencies and regulatory agencies, allowing the service agency a may. 
mum of self-direction. Some of the competitive State funds have bep. 
efited by such a change of policy in regard to their operations and 
budget making. The viewpoint is gaining acceptance that if the State 
goes into the insurance business, the efficient operation of the busines 
necessitates the delegation of responsibility and authority to a properly 
safeguarded administration. 

What is involved in the change of legislative attitude toward the 
powers of workmen’s compensation commissions and/or funds is not 
an abandonment of safeguards upon the administration, but a choice 
between old methods of safeguarding and new methods adapted to 
present conditions. For example, prior to the depression of 1929 
the auditing of State funds in some jurisdictions was intermittent, 
weak, and inexpert, while at the same time there was strict legislative 
control of the budget. The present tendency is to place more 
reliance on competent audits, while relaxing legislative control of the 
budget. In short, the trend of development stresses the importance 
of nonpolitical rather than political checks upon the operations of 
the commission, and of “locking the door” before ‘‘the horse is 
stolen” instead of afterward. Another example of the newer type 
of checks upon administration is the provision of an advisory commit- 
tee for the commission and/or fund, The exigencies of workmen's 
compensation administration and of the insurance business arise 
from day to day, and cannot satisfactorily await the convening of a 
legislature 1 or 2 years hence. The checks necessary for the efficient 
conduct of such operations are those which are available in the course 
of the daily business, rather than checks which are applied at intervals 
of 1 or 2 years with no direct contact during the intermission. 

In the case of State funds which have been set up alongside the 
existing system of private insurance, without displacing stock- 
company and mutual insurance but on a competitive basis with them, 
autonomy in budget making has often been allowed. The theory 
upon which this has been done is that the ‘““competition’”’ of the State 
fund with private insurance carriers will of itself furnish a check upon 
its administrative expenditures, which may take the place of a control 
over the budget by the legislature. But in some cases this autonomy 
may be subject to an arbitrary maximum limit of expenditure. A 
typical device is a provision in the act that the fund may not expend, 
for administrative purposes, more than 10 percent of premium income. 
This check upon the budget may be further complicated by a specific 
provision for calculating the percentage; as, for instance, 10 percent 
of the premium income for the preceding fiscal year. 

m Such detailed provisions have caused great difficulties. Thus, 
the budget of a State fund for the year 1934 had to be calculated 
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upon a percentage of the premium income for 1933. In 1933, the 
premium income dropped to a very low level. In 1934, the increase 
of employment naturally expanded the business of the fund, and, in 
addition, the fund had to take on a heavy load of insurance covering 
emergency relief workers. In consequence, the administrative ex- 
pense of the fund leaped beyond the legal maximum. The admini- 
strators faced the alternative of refusing to protect the workers by 
insurance or of violating the law by spending more than the maximum 
allowed. The commission chose to protect the workers and take the 
personal risk incident to violating the legal restriction upon adminis- 
trative expense. 

Specific limitations of administrative expense written into work- 
men’s compensation acts have failed to take into account two things: 
(1) Business cycles with the attendant acute fluctuation in the volume 
of insurance coverage and consequent fluctuation in receipts; and (2) 
the scope of service which, according to advancing standards, should 
be rendered by commissions and funds. Such arbitrary limitations 
upon budgets have compelled sudden reductions in the working per- 
sonnel of commissions and funds, especially during the depression. 
As an illustration of the difficulties caused by such detailed limita- 
tions in acts, one may cite the experience in a State where the com- 
mission was compelled to drop from its working force all of the 
referees.'” Fortunately, after this commission had operated for a 
period of 6 months without the services of referees for adjudicating 
claims, a change in receipts or in legislative authorization made 
possible the reemployment of these indispensable agents in workmen’s 
compensation administration. 

Among the mixed patterns of financial support is the method of 
self-support for a competitive fund, coexisting with support of the 
workmen’s compensation commission by legislative appropriation. 
This may result in a fluctuating provision for the commission admin- 
istration alongside a relatively stable administration of the fund. 

There are historic examples of the effect of this dual method. In 
one State, the early popular enthusiasm for workmen’s compensation 
administration, following the enactment of the law, assured adequate 
appropriations. An unusually expert administration was built up. 
Later, at one stroke, the appropriation was cut in two. Some features 
of the compensation administration had to be discontinued, with the 
wholesale dismissal of employees. More than 10 years later the un- 
certainty of appropriations to pay the salaries of employees led the 
personnel of the workmen’s compensation administration to adopt 
the plan of paying into a common pool a percentage of their salaries, 
80 that if the appropriation failed, some of the employees, instead of 


3 Officers who conduct hearings upon claims for compensation. To do such work intelligently, a con- 
‘iderable period of training is needed. 
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being forced out, could get their support from the common poo 
The fluctuation of legislative appropriations has not only Seriously 
hampered the work of the commission at times, but has made yp. 
certain the tenure of employment even for employees with a ciyjj. 
service status. 

One of the chief defects in the legislative-appropriation methiod jg 
the lack of continuity of gubernatorial policy in the States. At the 
present stage of development of our administrative technique, ther 
may be a reversal of fiscal policy with each change in occupancy of 
the governor’s chair. Such variations of policy have had at time 
disastrous effects upon the relatively fixed needs of the workmen's 
compensation system, and at all times have introduced an element 
of insecurity not conducive to the development of personne 
efficiency.'® 

The chief methods of supporting the workmen’s compensation 
administration and funds may be summarized as follows: 


Legislative appropriation from general funds, without reimbursement from a 
assessment upon the insurance or in any other way. (Such a provision is, i 
effect, a subsidy to employers, relieving them of a customary part of the expens 
of workmen’s compensation coverage.) 

Legislative appropriation from general funds for the support of the commission, 
the expenditure to be repaid by an assessment upon insurance carriers and self- 
insurers. (States have been found where self-insurers are overlooked in the 
taxing provision and consequently contribute nothing to the administration.) 

Support of the commission by assessment upon insurance, with the amount of 
the budget, or expenditure, fixed by legislative determination, or limited by the 
act. 

Self-support subject to approval of the budget by the Governor, budget con- 
mittee, legislature, or other control agency. 


“ The Ontario Method 


An example of almost complete autonomy, in regard to adminis 
trative expense, is found in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 0 
Ontario (sec. 95). 

The board shall in every year assess and levy upon the employers in each of tli 
classes such percentage of pay roll * * * as it shall deem sufficient to pay 
the compensation during the current year in respect of injuries to workmen 
* %* * and to provide and pay the expenses of the board in the administration. 

No budget is made up for submission to any outside authority. 
The expenses of administration are taken out of the insurance receipts. 
The act authorizes the board to appoint the necessary officers and 
employees, and “subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council”, fix their salaries (sec. 66). As a matter of policy the 
board also submits to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for ap 
proval, any appreciable new expenditures. 





18 Employees in some States have come to accept such a condition of insecurity as a necessary aspect 0’ 
their employment. An employee in one State, which was visited during an election, said: ‘We neve 
resign or are discharged. We all go out automatically,after each election.” 
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The Ontario practice shows how experience has led to the selective 
use of only one out of two available means of support. The Ontario 
act has since its passage in 1914 permitted a dual method of support, 
i, e., self-support, supplemented by aid from the consolidated revenue 
fund (sec. 77): 

To assist in defraying the expenses incurred in the administration * * * 
there shall be paid to the Board out of the consolidated revenue fund such annual 
sum not exceeding $100,000 as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct. 

This provision for supplementary support is now inoperative. In 
the main it was discontinued in 1923, although the salaries of the 
hoard members were so provided for until 1928. The Ontario 
administration chose complete self-support rather than self-support 
plus aid from the Province. This is of interest because in some 
States the question is asked, when the standard of self-support is 
considered, whether the commissioners or board should not be ex- 
cepted from the rule and continue to receive their salaries from the 
general appropriation. 


Experience points to complete administrative self-support as 
essential to efficiency in workmen’s compensation administration 
and the management of funds. This need has been crystallized into 
a specific recommendation by the Second National Conference on 
Labor Legislation. The general adoption of the correct legal and 


administrative devices needed for freeing compensation administra- 
tion from dependence upon legislative support will put an end to a 
condition which, as long ago as 1922, was recognized as “‘probably the 
greatest handicap suffered by State funds and industrial commissions.’’ 
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Old-Age Pensions and Annuities in Canada, 1934-35: 


ORE than 100,000 needy aged were receiving public pensions 
in Canada at the end of March 1935, and during the year end- 


ing on that date over $85,000,000 had been disbursed in allowances, 
The cost of these pensions is borne three-fourths by the Dominion 
Government and one-fourth by the Provinces. No additional 
Provinces adopted the pension system during 1934-35. In the eight 
jurisdictions in which the act was in force the average monthly 
allowance ranged from $10.44 to $18.98. 


The following table shows, by Provinces, the status of the pension 


system on March 31, 1935. 


1933-34 ? are also given. 


For purposes of comparison totals for 


Table 1.—Development of Old-Age Pensions in Canada, Year Ending Mar. 31, 


1935 








Date act be- 
came effective 


Num- 
ber of 


pen- 
sioners, 

Mar. 
31, 1935 


Amount 
paid in 
pensions, 
1934-35 


Percent pen- 
sioners form of— 





Total 
popu- 
lation ! 


Popula- 

tion over 

70 years 
of age 


Percent 
all per- 
sons over 
70 form 
of total 
popula- 
tion ! 


Total 
paid in 
pensions 

since 
adoption 

of act 





Aug. 1,1929 7, 15 
Sept. 1, 1927 9, 07 
. 1,1928 10, 229 
Mar. 1, 1934 12, 24 
Nov. 1, 1929 50, 
y 1,1933 a 
1, 1928 10, 
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101, 051 
86, 873 


19, 999, 




















1 Percentages based on officially estimated population, 1934. 


In Canada, the adoption of the old-age pension system is voluntary 
with the individual Provinces. Upon adoption, pensions become 
payable to British subjects 70 years of age or over who have resided 
in Canada for 20 years and in the Province for 5 years immediately 
preceding the date of application, and whose yearly income does not 


1 Data are from Canadian Department of Labor Report for Year Ending Mar. 31, 1935, Ottawa, 1955. 
? For details of 1933-34 operations see Monthly Labor Review, October 1934 (p. 882). 
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ceed $365 per year. The maximum pension is $240 per year, 
subject to a reduction by the amount by which the pensioner’s 
ncome exceeds $125 per year. An interesting and unusual provision 
; that providing proportional pensions in cases of persons who have 
spent part of the 20 years preceding application in Provinces which 
have not yet adopted the act. 


Government Annuities 


CanaADA has, since 1908, had a system whereby annuities may be 
urchased from the Government. This system was established to 
encourage habits of thrift and voluntary provision for old age. 

The minimum annuity obtainable on the life of one person or on 
the lives of two persons jointly is $10 a year and the maximum 
$1,200 a year. The annuity may be of either the deferred or im- 
mediate type. Deferred annuities are for younger persons desiring 
to provide for their later years, and may be purchased either by lump 
sum or periodic payments. 

Since the inception of the system, 22,736 annuity contracts have 
been issued. Of these, 2,510 were canceled after issuance, leaving 
20,226 in force on March 31, 1935. Premiums paid on these con- 
tracts to the Government annuities branch total $56,661,889. Table 
2 shows the development of the annuity system since 1908. 


Table 2.— Development of Canadian System of Government Annuities 1908-09 
to 1934-35 








- Amount of , J - | Amount of 
Year ending Mar, 31 premiums Year ending Mar. 31 premiums 
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' Includes 2,510 contracts issued but later canceled. 


Old-Age Pensions in Sweden, 1934 


HE Swedish system of old-age and invalidity insurance covered 
approximately 3,857,500 persons between the ages of 15 and 66 
years in 1934, or 93.3 percent of the population in that age group. 
This insurance is compulsory for practically all Swedish citizens be- 
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tween those ages. Voluntary contributions may also be made fy 
the purchase of benefits additional to those provided for under th, 
compulsory system. 

Each person subject to the insurance is required to make an anny! 
contribution of 3 kronor.’ Every person whose yearly incom 
amounts to 600 kronor or more must make a supplementary contri. 
bution varying, according to his income, from 2 to 30 kronor per 
year. For certain supplementary benefits, the State and communes 
contribute, the former paying three-fourths of the cost and hp 
latter one-fourth. 

During 1934 contributions amounting to 25,651,900 kronor wer 
received under the compulsory system, of which 23,916,300 kronor 
were paid by the insured and 1,735,600 kronor by the communes. |) 
addition premiums amounting to 7,162,154 kronor were received {o; 
the purchase of voluntary insurance by 8,949 insured.” 

During the year 85,781 claims for pensions were received. (jf 
those acted upon, 7,346 were rejected. 

The benefits payable under the system consist of old-age benefits 
at age 67, and invalidity benefits, payable at any age, for permanent 
disability for work. 

The benefit consists of a basic benefit purchased by the contribv- 
tions and varying with the amount contributed and, in certain 
cases, supplementary benefits. Thus, persons whose annual income 
is less than a certain sum (425 kronor for men and 400 kronor for 
women) and who are permanently disabled are entitled to a supple- 
mentary benefit from public funds. Basic pensions were granted to 
50,033 persons in 1934 and supplementary benefits to 40,026 persons 
(of whom 26,730 also received basic benefits—contributory); these 
involved sums of 1,114,168 and 7,458,485 kronor, respectively. 

Altogether 70,150,446 kronor was disbursed for supplementary 
benefits and relief during 1934 and 8,010,787 kronor for basic pensions. 

In order to prevent or relieve invalidity, the insurance system is 
authorized to provide medical care. Under this authorization 6,971 
persons received assistance during the year. 





1 Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate, 1934= 25.98 cents. 
? Data are from Sweden, Socialdepartementet, Pensionsstyrelsen, Allminna pensionsférsiikringen, 4 
1934, Stockholm, 1935. 
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Activities of Federally Aided Self-Help Cooperatives 
During 1935? 


T IS conservatively estimated that at least 100,000 persons have 

benefited from the cooperative self-help movement. That move- 
ment is an outgrowth of the depression. It originated spontaneously 
from the initiative of the more self-reliant of the unemployed who 
wished to maintain themselves independently of relief. The first 
group of this character was the Unemployed Citizens’ League formed 
in Seattle during the summer of 1931. The exchange of the members’ 
labor for food (principally vegetables) was the main activity of 
the organization at first. The news of the success of this group 
spread and soon similar organizations sprang up in various sections 
of the United States, but especially in the western and Pacific States. 

Since that time many groups have been formed. Some of these 
dissolved after a short time, others survived for longer periods, and 
many are still active.? 

Grants of Federal funds, authorized by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act of 1933, made possible in a number of cases activities of 
a productive nature. At the end of 1933 grants had been made 
to 29 associations with a combined membership of nearly 60,000. 
A year later (January 1935) the number of grant organizations in 
operation had risen to 162 but their membership was only 15,733. 
At the end of October 1935 there were 215 groups under grant, having 
a membership of 14,614.32 Thus, while the number of groups has 
almost continuously increased, the total membership has decreased 
considerably. It is pointed out that this contraction of membership 
isa “logical development.” 





' Except where otherwise noted, this article is based upon data furnished by the Division of Self-Help 
Cooperatives, Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

For previous articles on the self-help movement see Monthly Labor Review, issues of March, April, 
May, June, and October, 1933; February, July, and December, 1934; and December 1935. 

' These self-help groups are autonomous bodies directing their own activities for the benefit of their own 
members. They should be distinguished from work projects operated under the jurisdiction of the relief 
\uthorities, or from manufacturing activities carried on by public authorities for the production of goods 
for relief clients. (An example of the latter was the Ohio Production Units—deseribed in the Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1934 (p. 1311)—which were operated by an Ohio State agency from August 1934 
to March 1935.) 

* No information is available regarding the number of members of nongrant self-help associations through- 
out the United States. In California, however, where the movement has been much more extensive than 
in other States, it was estimated that 40 percent of the self-help membership in May 1935 was in nongrant 
groups. (Kerr, Clark, and Taylor, Paul S.: The self-help cooperatives in California. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1935.) 
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On the one hand, the most capable men and women in the groups, after having 
reestablished their self-confidence and gained additional valuable experieng 
by working in these organizations, gravitated back into more desirable jobs j, 
private industry. On the other hand, most of the groups found that thei, 
capitalization was too inadequate to provide sufficient gainful employment fo, 
a large membership and therefore gradually sloughed off the least desirahj, 
elements. They began to realize more and more that the continued existenc 
of their organizations was only possible under sound business management. Ap 
they found it preferable to provide fairly steady work for a smaller number rather 
than spread the work over so large a number that the individual could get only 
a few hours’ employment per week. Hand in hand with this contraction of 
membership there grew an increase in efficiency and in the quality of the goods 
produced and services rendered.‘ 


Up to October 31, 1935, the self-help groups which had received 
Federal assistance had supplied their members with goods and sery- 
ices amounting to $3,164,887. During the first 10 months of 1935 
members received goods and services valued at $1,216,647. 

These organizations are still far from furnishing their members 
full support. The value of goods and services supplied by the groups 
in operation on October 31, 1935, during the first 10 months of 1935, 
to an average membership of 14,594 was $1,119,529, or an average 
of only $7.67 per member per month. In this connection, however, 
it should be pointed out (1) that much of this production has had to 
be accomplished with obsolete or makeshift equipment, due to in- 
sufficient capital, and (2) that the output does not by any means 
represent that of full-time employment. During the first 10 months 
of 1935 self-help activities had furnished 9,047,923 man-hours’ 
work for an average of 14,594 members. This was at the rate of 
14.3 hours per person per week. The general requirement of the 
groups is that each member shall work 2 days a week for the organiza- 
tion, and usually this is the maximum employment that the group 
activities are able to furnish, because of operating and marketing diffi- 
culties. In the main, only key personnel receive full-time employ- 
ment, although the cooperative activities furnish many members [ull- 
time work in certain seasons. Others, including many small farmers, 
depend upon the cooperative only for supplementary income. The 
low average employment and compensation cannot therefore be 
used as a criterion for judging the value of the cooperative to the 
individual member. 

Modest though the individual’s income from the cooperative may 
be, nevertheless these self-help groups through their activities saved 
the public nearly three-fourths of a million dollars from January to 
October 1935. It is calculated that this amount would have been 
required, in addition to the Federal grants, to furnish support to those 


4 Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Self-Help Cooperatives. Preliminary su: 
marized report for Dec. 31, 1935, p. 10, 
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»embers who would have had to resort to public relief. Altogether it 
estimated that they have effected relief savings totaling $2,278,287. 
From August 1933 through October 1935 Federal grants totaling 

2. 831,413 had been made to self-help groups in the various States. 

‘o grants were made in either November or December 1935, as the 

slief funds available under the 1933 relief act and continued under 

he acts of the 2 following years had been exhausted. Any further 
ise of Federal funds for this purpose will depend upon future Con- 
ressional action. Of the total grants, $1,636,594 (57.8 percent) had 
een expended or obligated at the end of October, while the rest was 
till available for use. The records of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration show that for every grant dollar expended, more than 
9.50 had been obtained in benefits. 


Geographic Distribution of Self-Help Movement in 1935 


CALIFORNIA has always been the leading State as regards number 

yf persons engaged in the self-help movement. Interested public 
uthorities and certain natural advantages, such as climate and 
vailability of foodstuffs, have been contributing factors. Other 
tates in which substantial numbers of unemployed have been 
ganized and received grants are Idaho, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
ania, Utah, and Washington. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
apid development of the self-help movement in several of the eastern 
tates, the largest part of both societies and active members still 
emains, as in 1933 when the Bureau of Labor Statistics made its 
tudy, in the West. 

Table 1 shows the regional distribution of the movement. At the 
nd of October 1935 nearly 80 percent of the associations and about 
half of the members were in the Mountain and Pacific States. There 
as not a single active group in New England and only two groups 
n the West South Central States. The remaining organizations 
ere about equally distributed in the other geographic divisions. 
he South Atlantic division accounted for nearly one-fourth of the 
otal self-help membership. This was due to the unusually large 
ize of the Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina organizations; 
é average membership in this division was more than six times as 
reat as the general average for the country. Societies considerably 
bove the general average were also found in the Middle Atlantic 
nd East South Central divisions. The Western societies, though 
umerous, tend to be much smaller in size than those farther east. 
Except in California, where a considerable proportion of the societies 
tein Los Angeles and its suburbs, the majority of the groups are 
dcated in the small towns and rural districts. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Self-Help Groups Under Grant, and of Members, } Tab 
Geographic Divisions, Oct. 31, 1935 ’ 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Self-Help Associations and Membership, by State; 
and by Months, 1935 — 
Associations ] 
October 
Jan- | Feb- Au- | Sep- a 
State vary | ruar March} April | May {| June | July tem- | 
y gust ber | Num-| Per 
ber | cent 
Alabama......__..___- 3 3 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5} 23 
California_...........- 86 83 85 83 86 86 82 85 82 78 | 363 
Colorado.............. 11 11 ll ll 11 12 11 10 10 9} 4) 
se of Columbia_- 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3] 1d 
MS Me TER Ce Baad 1 1 1 1 1 1 > 
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SRR i” SR BARS PRS 1 l 1 1 1 1 Mt 
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Rs et RE 22} 27| 
. Sess 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ] a 
Washington.___..__.. 6 6 7 6 6 6 7 17 22 27 | 126 
West Virginia...__.._- 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Self-Help Associations and Membership, by States 
and by Months, 1935—Continued 
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Decreases shown in the table in number of associations mean, in 
most instances, dissolutions of groups. Increases do not necessarily 
indicate new associations, but may simply represent the extension of 
Federal aid to a group already in existence. In certain States (Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and Washington) the 
increased number of associations during the year is an indication of 
the fostering activities of some State agency. 

It is evident from the table that a number of groups ceased opera- 
ions during the year. In Colorado several of the weaker organiza- 
ions were either closed or merged with other more competent groups. 
he Unemployed Trading Post at Wichita, Kans., liquidated in July 
because of inability to find a cash outlet for its product, as the State 
Relief Administration which had been purchasing these goods dis- 
ontinued this practice. Data in the possession of the Division of 
Self-Help Cooperatives in the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
ration show that ‘“‘the value of the assets turned over to the State, 
lus the relief savings effected by this group, far exceed the value of 
he Federal grants made.” 

The Organized Unemployed, at Minneapolis, which at the time of 
he general study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the spring 
f 1933 © was one of the largest and most active groups, went out of 


‘ For an account of this organization, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1933. Other groups studied at 
bat time were described in the same publication, issues of March to June 1933. 
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existence in May 1935. It had been operating for a considerab|, 
time not primarily as an autonomous self-help group but rather as , 
work project under the direct management of an employee of th, 
State relief administration. It had been assisted by Federal grant; 
totaling $50,000. Upon exhaustion of these grants the State autho. 
ities decided upon its dissolution, as the operations required a subsidy 
of some $3,000 per month. The organization’s final report (for the 
month of April 1935) showed 570 members, tangible assets of $13,699 
and income from sales of $31,821. During April, 61,134 man-houry 
employment had been furnished. 


Public Aid for Self-Help 


DvurinG 1931 and 1932 the self-help organizations struggled along 
against great odds, utilizing whatever materials came to hand. 
Their labor was bartered for vegetables and fruit and any other com. 
modities obtainable in that way, discarded clothing was collected and 
repaired for the members’ use, and an enormous amount of ingenuity 
was exercised toward the utilization of materials that ordinarily wen 
to waste. The combined efforts of the group were bent toward keeping 
the members from having to accept public relief or, failing that, 
toward making them self-sustaining to as great a degree as possible 

In this task they were handicapped by an almost total lack o/ 
funds with which to pay for necessaries that could not be obtained by 
the members’ labor. Thus, water and lights were required. Tele- 
phones were necessary in order to keep in touch with possible oppor- 
tunities for employment and for materials. Gasoline was another 
essential, in order to supply motive power for the antiquated trucks 
used to gather supplies. Both at this stage and later, however, the 
groups were aided in a number of places by donations from local 
people and even by the public authorities. 


Federal Grants in Aid 


In the spring of 1933 National recognition of the service these 
organizations were rendering was given by the inclusion in the Fedem! 
Emergency Relief Act of a clause permitting grants of Federal funds 
to self-help cooperatives. 

These grants and their utilization have been under the gener! 
supervision of the Division of Self-Help Cooperatives, created in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. That division has assisted 
State authorities desiring to sponsor self-help efforts and has advised 
the organizations themselves on problems of organization, productiol, 
and exchange. 

As interpreted by the Division, such grants were to be considered 
operating capital and not to be used directly for subsistence. The 
production of goods insofar as they were not intended for consum)- 
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‘on by the members was to be confined to items that would not 
verload a competitive market. 

The first Federal grant for self-help purposes was made August 11, 
933. From that time until the close of 1935 a total of $3,157,613 
ad been allocated for the use of these groups of unemployed. Table 3 
hows the amount granted each month since August 1933. The 
nounts given cover Federal aid only. State appropriations (Cali- 
prnia, Utah, and Washington) for the encouragement of the movement 
re not included. 


able 3.—Federal Grants to Self-Help Organizations, by Months, August 1933 to 
December 1935 








Amount | 


Year and month of grant 








Gt nc sgcees as ceseshoes 
September... ----.. 
EE ES ee 
lial ep 
December. - .-.--- 
y4—January--..----- 
February... ---- 


3 3, 157, 613 








| Does not include $42,118 granted for self-help in Texas in August 1934 but transferred to the general 
plief fund in June 1935. 

1 No grants made. 

‘Includes $16,420 (not shown in items) transferred from cattle-program fund in Colorado. 





During the 29-month period ending with December 1935 coopera- 
ive self-help groups in 26 States, 2 Territories, and the District of 
olumbia received Federal assistance. In addition, the Tennessee 
falley Authority had been allotted the sum of $300,000 to promote 
ooperative activities in the region of its operations. 

The largest amount of aid was given to the States of California 
nd Michigan, the funds allotted to groups therein forming one-fifth 
nd one-tenth, respectively, of the total grants. Of the sum of 
2,831,413 allocated to individual States for the use of cooperative 
lf-help groups, only $1,636,594, or 57.8 percent, had been expended 
t obligated by the end of October 1935. It has been the policy, 
inder the guidance of the State officials, to husband these resources 
nd to expend them as cautiously and as wisely as possible. 

The total amounts of Federal aid granted up to the end of 1935, 
by States, and the amount which had been expended or obligated at 
ie end of October are shown in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Federal Grants Made to Self-Help Cooperatives, August 1933 to 
Dec. 31, 1935, and Amount Expended and Obligated to Oct. 31, 1935 




















=—= 
Federal grants, August Federal grants, August 
1933 to Dec. 31, 1935 1933 to Dec. 31, 1935 
ze, 
State Expend- State | Expen 
Total | Per- | piensa Total | Per- | “op” 
amount | cent |to Oct. 31, amount | cent | ated 
Alabama..............| $247, 813 7.8 | $111,112 in bosccndancedencdl Met 2.8 | 
California............_| ' 649, 148 20. 6 618, 592 Se 3, 900 l 
Re eereenticmiti 176, 541 5.6 133, 998 || Pennsylvania.......... 34, 073 ot I 
District of Columbia - - 21, 763 + 1,047 || Temmessee............. 64, 638 2.0 
Florida__-__- bE Ge sts 23, 682 a AL) ea = Sail 
a 241, 865 , 141, 081 | ee FS 99, 979 3.2 | 
ad nate a onasqinel 45, 777 1.4 © Ze eee 95, 685 3.0 
Iowa...-- i Se 21, 065 am 14,811 || Washington-.-......--- 158, 723 5.0 
ee ee 7, 538 a 7, 538 || West Virginia. ......-- 43, 425 1.4 
aa 40, 000 1.3 17, 129 : 
SE ae 339,397 | 10.7 | 148,076 ES Sy 2,831,413 | 89.7 
Minnesota..--_..-_--- 61, 400 1.9 58,989 || Puerto Rico.........-.- 1, 000 (4) 
Mississippi--------..-- 8, 178 3 7,655 || Virgin Islands.......-. 25, 200 a 
Missouri........-..-..| 196,300 6.2 13, 291 || Tennessee Valley Au- 
Nebraska............| 11,150| .4] 4,116 |]  thority.............. 300,000} 9.5 | 
New Jersey--- eh As 17, 500 .6 10, 543 ———_—|—_—- |- 
New York......._...-- 3, 500 = (2) Grand total_.... 3, 157, 613 
North Carolina._-_._-_- 129, 797 4.1 (2) 


























1 Does not include funds made available by State. 
2 Reports incomplete. 
3 Grant of $42,118 made in August 1934 transferred to general relief funds in June 1935. 
4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
State Aid 


As already noted, some State authorities have become intereste( 
in the movement and have assisted in various ways. 

Idaho.—In Idaho a State-sponsored warehouse was set up i 
March 1935 with the aid of Federal funds, to assist in the exchange 
of surpluses on a State-wide scale. Through the efforts of the staf 
considerable improvement was made in the local groups’ methods 0! 
cost accounting and of production, and in the grading of their prod- 
ucts. With the cessation of the Federal emergency relief work, this 
warehouse was reorganized by the State on a smaller scale, but wil 
continue to operate on a nonprofit basis for the benefit of the groups. 

Illinois.—In Illinois a self-help cooperative in Cook County wa 
given a small amount of capital by the State relief administration, 
which calculated that the organization was by its efforts saving the 
county about $4,000 in relief per month. 

Michigan.—A division of self-help cooperatives was set up in Michi- 
gan which has provided advice on engineering and personnel matter 
and safety precautions, has arranged for the exchange of surplu: 
products, and has itself purchased certain commodities for distribu- 
tion to relief clients. A trustee corporation has recently been formed 
under whose supervision the unexpended portion of the grants hs 
been pooled; this corporation will hereafter have general oversight « 
self-help activities. 
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Missouri.—The Missouri State Relief Administration in 1935 be- 
came interested in the self-help work and announced its intention, 
here practicable, of transforming relief-work centers into self-help 
projects. During the summer of 1935 a survey was made of noncom- 
petitive industries which might be practicable for self-help activities. 

North Carolina.—In North Carolina the administration took the 
jead in establishing, with Federal aid, a fish-processing plant. This 
is a noncompetitive project designed to assist in the marketing of fish 
ond thus aid the hundreds of fishermen in the State who had been 
nable to make a living under the prevailing system of marketing fish. 

Utah.—Utah was the scene of one of the earliest self-help experi- 
ments. That early organization’ became inactive after about 2% 
vears’ operation. A new start in self-help activities was made in 
1935, when the legislature passed an act (approved Mar. 25) creating 
a State board charged with the duty of encouraging self-help activities. 
Thus, the present movement there was “‘initiated and developed 
ntirely under State sponsorship in response to widespread local 
interest.””* A State appropriation of $40,000 was made to carry on 
the work, and this was matched by a Federal grant of the same 
amount. 

Washington.—As already indicated, the present self-help movement 
originated in the State of Washington. During the early period of 
operations of the Unemployed Citizens’ League much assistance 
was given the organization by the authorities of King County. 
Indeed, at one stage, the distribution of relief commodities in Seattle 
was carried on through the machinery of the league.*® It is only 
recently, however, that the State authorities have given any active 
support to the movement. In September 1935 a Federal grant of 
$103,335 for the groups was supplemented by a State appropriation 
of $100,000. A division in the State department of public welfare 
has been charged with the duty of supervising and advising the self- 
help organizations in the State, and several field agents are maintained 
for the purpose. A central warehouse service has also been under- 
taken to assist in the exchange of surplus group output. 

California.—Probably the most continuous support of the self-help 
movement by public authorities has been given in California. During 
he pre-Federal era, the authorities of Los Angeles City and County 
gave frequent support, through donations of gasoline and appropria- 
ions with which to supply the cooperatives with those staple groceries 
(flour, sugar, salt, lard, coffee, cereals, etc.) which it had proved to 
be impossible to «btain in sufficient quantity by barter. Later the 


‘For an account of the Natural Development Association, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1933 (p. 
1). 


‘Report of field agent to Division of Self-Help Cooperatives, Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
on, September 1935. 


' For an account of the activities of this organization, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1933 (p. 1015). 
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State relief administration became interested and has continued tha; 
interest ever since. A division of self-help cooperatives was estab. 
lished which has rendered continuous service. Through its efor; 
free gasoline and oil for the self-help trucks, work orders, and surplys 
commodities have been obtained. Advice and assistance have bee, 
given as to accounting methods, production engineering, etc. Legis. 
lative action granted free automobile licenses for the trucks. 4 
system was put into force whereby key workers in group activities 
were paid work-relief wages, in order to enable them to give thei 
full time and efforts to the cooperative work. From July 193, 
through June 1935, $196,178 was paid in work-relief wages to thes 
workers. During the year ending in June 1935 the value of moto; 
fuel supplied to California self-help groups totaled $20,871. 

The State relief commission came to the conclusion, as a result of 
its experience with the self-help groups, that the capital which had 














raluec 






been supplied them was far too small to permit them to become self. pervic 
supporting. As it felt that the groups had “demonstrated their P's 
ability to use a small sum of money effectively”, the commission able 





adopted a plan for financing them on a scale that would permit ful 
self-support for some 4,150 unemployed families. The plan called 
for an expenditure of $3,000,000 by the State. That sum was 
earmarked by the commission from its funds with the understanding 
that $1,500,000 would also be granted for the work by Federal ila 
Government. Due to the cessation of the Federal relief work, that > 
grant (which had been tentatively agreed to) was not forthcoming, MP *c 
and the whole plan is therefore still in abeyance. It is interesting to 













lorida.. 
daho. .. 





ndiana. 
note, however, that one State thought well enough of the movement JR... 
to be willing-to invest such a sum “‘as an experiment in the economic MBusian 





° eae P ‘ fichiga: 
and social rehabilitation of that portion of the present unemployed Mime 


who, because of age or changed industrial conditions, will not be a 
reabsorbed into private industry, but who are inherently capable of 
self-support.”’ ° 

Beginning with July 1935, pending acceptance of the plan, the 
State began advancing $50,000 per month from State funds. 


Services of Self-Help Groups 






| Cum 








anué 


IN THE early stages of the movement diversity of skills and o! 
services among the membership was regarded as important. The 
present tendency, which is being fostered by the State and Federal 
authorities, is toward specialization in production by individual 
groups. Instead of each group trying to produce everything required 
by the members, generally the organization specializes in the produc: 
tion of a.few commodities which are of general demand and surpluses 
of which can be used for trading with other groups. 

















1® California Emergency Relief Commission. Summary of proposed plan for self-help cooperatives '2 
California, 1936. [(Sacramento(?), 1935}, p. 2. 
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Although the goods and services offered by the individual associa- 
ions are therefore not of such variety as formerly, considering the 
jovement as a whole a wide range of commodities and services is 
overed. Where it is possible, almost all of the groups carry on the 
utting of wood for fuel, make new clothing and recondition discarded 
arments, raise vegetables and can them, and repair shoes. Nearly 
ll operate commissaries. Other less common activities are weaving 
of cloth, sawmilling, the making of furniture and various home 
yrnishings, the raising of poultry or rabbits, coal mining, and dairy- 

g. Two groups have undertaken the manufacture of cosmetics, 
sainly for trading purposes, and another makes false teeth for those 
of its members who need them. 

Up to October 31, 1935, the self-help groups which had received 
Federal aid had supplied their members with goods and services 
valued at $3,164,887. During the first 10 months of 1935 such 
services to members amounted to $1,216,647. Summary data, by 
States, are shown in table 5. 
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able 5.—Value of Goods and Services Supplied to Members by Self-Help 





























































































full Associations Under Grant 
led = —SS=== => 
Through ‘ Through +. 
was : 1935: Jan. 1 aye : 1935: Jan. 1 
de State Octoper | to Oct. 31 erate October | ‘to Get. 31 
ling | sas 
eral Aint & : $51, 163 || Missouri. ....__-. __..---| $17,061 $11, 716 
that IR chet dnndo<d, 1, 997, 049 733, 207 || Nebraska--..----_- , thal 13, 906 2, 739 
ing, (qpistrict of Columbia. —~ 836 "886 |] Obio...- 0222] aes 2, 455 
o) Miiiakeewncccese 3, 740 3, 740 || Oregon... .._-- 96 96 
o to Midaho.........-..-....--. 167, 809 109, 466 || Pennsylvania. - ~ 10, 067 8, 547 
= <a aa 33, 388 12, 150 || ‘Tennessee... -- 2, 656 1,324 
ent WOWS-.-.---------------- 13, 72 13, 692 || Utah........ 10, 808 1, 158 
_ Rr cieec nal 7, 195 7,195 || Virginia... _. 128, 614 41, 789 
mie EEE 20, 046 4,600 |} Washington_.......__-- 46, 001 24, 891 
-.----| 278, 662 68,571 || West Virginia.........-.| 14, 942 5, 369 
ved innesota................ 227, 271 89, 923 —— 
J©™ BBMississippi...------------ 7 AR ates RTE 3, 164,887 | 1, 216, 647 
| be | | Swe wee 1 
e of ‘Cumulative figure covering whole period of operation in each State, through Oct. 31, 1935. 
Group Assets 
the 
As TABLE 6 shows, the value of the equipment and inventory of 
hese groups rose from $535,116 on January 31, 1935, to $1,129,866 
) months later. This was an average per member of $36.13 in 
d of Manuary and an average of $77.31 in October. 
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Table 6.—Value of Equipment and Inventories of Self-Help Groups Unde 
Grant, on Jan. 31 and Oct. 31, 1935 
Value of equipment and Value of equipment and 
inventories inventories f the 
State State 
-———~ Bi the 
Jan. 31, 1935) Oct. 31, 1935 Jan. 31, 1935) Oct. 31, 1% 
el 
PO $10, 305 $122, 894 || Nebraska. ............... $1, 024 rem 
ED ceneniannwncniia 252, 587 EE Bh CIE ceccenendepcaceerehl 16, 732 12,05 
Colorado.......-.-.-.-.-- 33, 269 OE a 3, 617 
District of Columbia--_-- 1, 237 Pennsylvania. ......-.... 2, 995 17,8 
Piciectesisnchdecdedsanchgotdins 9,113 || Temmessee...............-. 2, 441 17, 0 
Si ntansminssbeoscued 40, 777 4 Lf Se Pa 0,4 
BEG dodkeccttceccsen 14, 841 12, 000 || Virginia.................. 14, 290 15,4 
il naisnditindsnanesian 4, 495 5,370 || Washington.............. 886 77,32 
OAPe US RS AR. 5, 996 6,690 || West Virginia......._...- 9, 216 28 8 
Michigan. ..............-. 76, 353 105, 978 —.. ; 
RNR a8 1, 669 15, 764 EEA UE: 535,113 | 1, 129, % It j 
t 1 


Employment Furnished to Members in Group Activities 


TurovuGs# self-help activities employment aggregating 9,047,923 
man-hours was furnished to the members during the first 10 months of 
1935. This was an average per member of 14.3 hours per week. 
Table 8 shows the man-hours worked by the unemployed who wer 
members of the self-help groups, during 1934, during the first 1( 
months of 1935, and during the whole period for which reports ar 
available. In connection with this table it should be pointed out that 
in the early days of the seif-help movement accounting was perhaps 
the weakest feature of these associations and reliable data are not 
available for periods prior to January 1934. 
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Table 7.—Man-Hours of Employment Furnished by Self-Help Cooperative 
Under Federal Grant 
























































ie — — 
Man-hours worked— Man-hours worked— 
State State 
Jan.1to | Through Jan.1to | Through 
During | Oct. 31, | Oct. 31, During | Oct. 31, | Oct. il 
1935 1935 1935 1935 
pee at A Map SI 306, 223 || Missouri.......... 21, 616 04, 676 116, 9 
California... .....- 1 966, 501 [6,711,754 | 7,678,255 || Nebraska_........- 40, 705 11, 663 52,3 
Colorado. .........}--........ 62, 2 62,842 || New Jersey-....._- 47, 386 13, 550 434 
District of Colum- IRS 193, 926 14, 739 
th LE Se emer a te LE aes Nee 2, 990 
| EE TSE 10, 748 10,748 || Pennsylvania......| ‘| 6,856 59, 109 
BNO adedcsisices 1 66,493 | 349,400 415,893 || Tennessee........-. 8, 701 19, 552 si 
Indiana. .......... 118,756 | 147, 164 165, 920 || Utah.............. 42,190 | #32, 277 é 
EAS Ct 18,929 | 112,152} 121,081 || Virginia. ---.----- , 155,824 | 465, 0g? 90, | 
TESA TEMES hE 36, 534 36, 534 Wast Viegas 7777 188,490 | 172, 684 361, li 
Gig gana 20, 061 9, 257 29,318 || West V’ --.--| ! 17,810 74, 047 91,8 
Michigan.........- 559, 712 410, 016 969, 728 
Minnesota....... 262, 467 , 779 502, 246 ,, ‘Ee: 2,799, 590 |9, 047,923 | 11, 847, 5! 
Mississippi........ / tf |} ae 19, 396 
1 No reports for period prior to August 1934 
1 Nore for prior to March 1935. 
5 Data de November 1935. 
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Savings to Public by Self-Help Groups 


Data are not available on a national scale to show what proportion 

tthe whole self-help membership are receiving relief. In June 1935, 
{the active members of grant cooperatives in California 53.7 percent 
ere entirely self-supporting, their income from the self-help activities 
ing supplemented from personal sources only, and the remainder 
46.3 percent) received some unemployment relief to make up their 
udgetary deficiencies." These proportions would undoubtedly vary 
om State to State, but may be taken as roughly indicative of the 
xtent to which the self-help membership has been able to support 
self. 
It is evident, of course, that the income from the cooperatives 
which averaged only $7.67 per member over the first 10 months of 
935) would be entirely inadequate for full support. At the same 
me even this amount represents a considerable saving to the tax- 
ayers in relief funds which would have been required for the support 
f these persons in the absence of the cooperative. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has calculated the 
mounts of relief savings effected by the activities of the cooperatives. 
hese data for the first 10 months of 1935, and for the whole period 
nce Federal aid was first extended, are shown in table 8. 
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Table 8.—Relief Savings of Self-Help Cooperatives, 1935, and Whole Period 
































> not —_—— 
Relief savings Relief savings 
State 10 months, State 10 months, 
January, | October ,anuaty, | October 
cto 
1935 1935 1935 1935 
See $31, 050 FP i ee $9, 692 $9, 692 
455, 007 1, 627, 835 || Nebraska. ..............-. 3, 994 14, 884 
nS See 12, 235 RE Se ee 3, 215 14, 467 
strict of Columbia. -- -. 150 150 || Oregon................... 234 234 
ES. Se 58, 683 60, 414 |} Pennsylvania. ........... 8, 004 6, 911 
508 3, 806 || Virginia...............__- 41, 940 128, 613 
2, 800 3, 144 || Washington.............. 13, 220 28, 838 
5, 285 5, 302 || West Virginia...........- 1, 480 7,779 
Oo 3, 206 8, 766 
Toe) ie 34, 213 96, 713 WINS 6 dansdaccbie 727, 203 2, 278, 287 
aaa 42, 287 177, 813 
























California Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Self-help Cooperatives. Annual report, 
be 30, 1935. San Francisco, 1935, p. 35. 
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Employment and Productivity in Bituminous-Co,| 
Mines in 1934 


MPLOYMENT, days worked, and production in the bituminoy 

coal industry of the United States increased in 1934 as compared 
with the previous year. There was also arise in the percentage of tota| 
product mined by mechanical methods, i.e., mined and loaded mechani. 
cally underground and by power shovels in strip pits, but the per. 
centage of total coal cut by machine decreased slightly. Productivity 
per man per day showed a decline from 4.78 net tons in 1933 to 4.4) 
tons in 1934, reflecting the effects of the decrease in the daily working 
shift from 8 to 7 hours, made effective April 1, 1934, in accordance 
with an amendment to the bituminous-coal industry code under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The salient statistics of the indus. 
try are shown in table 1, for the years 1913, 1923, 1933, and 1934, as 
published by the Coal Economics Division of the United State 
Bureau of Mines.! 


Table 1.—Salient Statistics of Bituminous-Coal Industry, 1913, 1923, 1933, and 
1934 








Item 1913 23 4«©| «(1933 





Total production (net tons)........-- 0 _..|478, 435, 297 1564, 564, 662 |333, 630, 533 |359, 368, 02 
Number of active mines of commercial size ___- ‘ 5, 776 ‘ 5, 555 1 6, 258 
Capacity of existing mines with existing labor force (as- | 


suming 308-day working year) ..........___- .-|635, 000, 000 
Average number of days mines operated __ ail 232 179 
Total number of men employed at mines in oper: stion_- 571, 882 704, 793 418, 703 
Output per man per day (net tons)........_.__- ea 3. 61 4.47 4.78 
Percent of output cut by machine...................... 50. 7 66. 9 80.0 | 
Number of power shovels in strip pits........_____.___- 2 48 442 389 | 58 
Quantity mined by stripping .-----=| 2 1, 280, 946 | 11, 844,347 | 18, 270,181 | 20, 789, 641 
Quantity mined mechanically underground __ Bie (3) (3) 37, 820, 000 bt 41, 433, 00 


622, 000, 00 
ted 178 














1 Figures for 1934 not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. In 1934 coverage was wider as rt 
ports on small trucking mines were obtained in some States through the cooperation of N. R. A. divisionsl 
code authorities. 

2 Figure for 1914, the earliest year for which record is available. 

3 Not available. 


The increase in number of active mines of commercial size by 70)! 
in 1934 as compared with 1933 is accounted for in part by more 
complete reporting in certain areas, the Bureau of Mines points out. 
Capacity of existing mines with the existing labor force, assuming ! 





1 U. 8. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coal Economics Division. Bituminous Co! 
Tables, 1934, by L. Mann, W. H. Young, and F. G. Tryon. Washington, 1935. 
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308-day working year, increased by 7 million tons between 1933 and 
1934. The figures further show that the average number of days 
mines operated in 1934 was 178. This was an increase over 1933 of 
11 days, bringing the days worked in 1934 almost up to the level of 
1923 when the average was 179 days. Coal mined by stripping and 
by mechanical means underground in 1934 represented over 17 per- 
cent of the total output, as against 16 percent in 1933. In terms of the 
actual number of tons mechanically mined the total for 1934 was 
¢ million tons greater, or 10.9 percent above 1933. 

In table 2, production, men employed, days of operation, and output 
per man per day in the bituminous-coal industry are shown by 
States in 1934 and for the United States in 1933 and 1934. Summary 
figures are also included for the anthracite industry for 1933 and 1934. 


Table 2.—Production and Employment in Coal Mines (Exclusive of Wagon 
Mines), by States, in 1934, and in the United States in 1933 and 1934 








Average Average 

Total quan- | Number of | number of | tons per 
tity (in tons)| employees |daysmines| man per 
operated day ! 





Alabama 9, 142, 117 8, 85 185 | 
Alaska. - .| 107, 508 9: 217 
Arizona. 9, 058 296 
Arkansas - - 856, 432 f 102 
California, Idaho, and Oregon 29, 138 162 
Colorado : 5 158 
r -| K < 185 

ji FS eee eee ; g 7 160 
A | 14, 793, 643 7 171 
’ 3, 366, 992 m+ 156 

2, 508, 254 3,7 151 

38, 525, 235 180 

F 1, 627, 112 ‘ 176 

Michigan... ’ 621, 741 157 
Missouri-. - - 3, 352, 283 5,! 141 
Montana-.-- 2, 565, 702 166 
New Mexico-.- 1, 259, 323 2, 34% 164 
North Carolina ' 3, 140 221 
1, 753, 888 } 174 

20, 690, 564 167 

1, 208, 289 3 124 

Pennsylvania__- | 89, 825, 875 26, 07 179 
South Dakota_. 42, 407 152 
4, 135, 790 185 

759, 289 f 178 

) | 2, 406, 183 171 
Virginia | 9, 376, 681 ‘ 200 
Washington | —- 1, 382, 991 1 193 
West Virginia | 98, 134, 393 5, 196 
Wyoming... 4, 367, 961 r 188 


Bituminous: 
1934 


| eee Opp OES, HORNE PENNER APRON 





359, 368, 022 458, 011 178 
333, 630, 533 418, 703 167 


57, 168, 291 109, 050 207 
49, 541, 344 104, 633 182 














' Based upon (1) the ‘“‘reported’’ number of man-shifts where the operator keeps a record; otherwise 
upon (2) “‘caleulated’’ number of man-shifts obtained by multiplying the average number of men employed 
underground and on the surface at each mine by the number of days worked by the mine and tipple, respec- 
tively. Using throughout the ‘‘calculated’’ man-shifts as developed before the year 1932, namely, the product 
of the total number of men employed at each mine times the tipple-days, the average output per man per 
day for the bituminous mines of the country as a whole was 4.42 tons, a figure which is strictly comparable * 
with 5.06 in 1930, previously published. 
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In 10 States and Alaska the number of days mines operated totalej [peas 
180 days or over. Of this group the tonnages mined were of litt|, (Bpatur: 
importance in Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, and North Carolina, but the JBestab! 
production of Alabama (185 days) was over 9 million tons; that 0 Thi 
Kentucky (180 days) 38.5 million tons; Tennessee (185 days), 4. [of liv 
million tons; Virginia (200 days), 9.3 million tons; Washington (193 (1927 
days), 1.3 million tons; West Virginia (196 days), 98.1 million tons, JBductit 
and Wyoming (188 days), 4.3 million tons. The shortest working MBfacilit 
year (of less than 160 days) was shown for Arkansas, Colorado, Towa, 1937) 








Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, none of Mducti' 
which produced over 5.2 million tons. ; and « 

The high productivity rates of Illinois, Indiana, Montana, North (distri 
Dakota, and Wyoming reflect the prevalence of mechanical methods On 
of mining. For example in Illinois, Indiana, and Wyoming, mechani- JBthe | 
cal loading of coal underground is widely practiced. In North Ro! P! 
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Movement for Labor Efficiency in the Soviet Union! JRwho 


Dakota 61.4 percent of the total product was mined by stripping in 
1934. The majority of Montana’s coal is mined by stripping or 
mechanically loaded underground. 





MOVEMENT toward efficiency methods—utilization of mechan- 

ical devices to the fullest possible extent and the elimination of 

waste and of lost motion—was started in the coal-mining industry of 

the Soviet Union in August 1935. Begun by the initiative of a coal 

miner named Alekséi Stakhdnov, it was enthusiastically adopted by 

other coal miners and later in many other industries, including agri- 
culture. 

In order better to understand the importance of this efficiency 
movement it should be remembered that when the Soviet regime was 
established nearly 80 percent of the population consisted of peasants, 
largely illiterate and without technical training not only in manv- 
facturing industries, but also in agriculture, in which most of them 
were engaged. Industries were undeveloped. What little machinery 
there was was out of date. Although the country possessed untold 
natural resources, they were similarly undeveloped. Ways of con- 
munication and transportation were meager and in poor condition. 





The World War and the following revolutions and counterrevolutions H 
destroyed much of those meager productive facilities which were in JB ten 
existence before the World War. and 


It was necessary for the new regime to start from the bottom to & 1 
built up industries under the slogan of industrialization of the Soviet JB 2d! 
Union; to train and educate the immense backward masses of the [By 


1 Data are from Izvestia (Soviet official daily), Moscow, Nov. 15, 20, and 22, 1935; and from Internationa! - 
Labor Office, International Labor Review (Geneva), January 1936. lu 
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peasant population for production and distribution; to develop 
atural resources; and to construct roads for transportation and 
sstablish ways for communication. 

This program entailed much effort, sacrifice, and a very low standard 
of living, notably during the prosecution of the first 5-year plan 


(1927 to 1932). It was necessary first to build up industries for pro- 


juction of capital goods, leaving the development of production 
facilities for consumers’ goods for the second 5-year plan (1933 to 
1937). The resulting deficit in consumers’ goods led to the intro- 
juction of ration cards for the entire population. As time went on 
und conditions improved, however, the ration-card system of food 
jistribution was abolished and free trade reestablished.? 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the authorities was - 
the lowering of the cost of production or, in other words, increasing 
of productivity of labor. In order to stimulate workers toward 
greater efforts in their learning and work, various methods have been 
applied, such as the introduction of piecework, payment of efficiency 
bonuses, establishment of minimum standards of output, wage scales 
adopted by collective agreements, rewards for proper handling of 
tools, supplements for saving material, titles and orders for the workers 
who especially distinguished themselves in efficiency, etc. 

The Soviet authorities repeatedly have emphasized the need for 
creater efficiency. Stalin gave a now famous slogan for it when in 
his public address on May 4, 1935, he stated: “The cadres (labor 
forces) decide everything!” 

The results of all these measures are shown in the present-day 
eficiency movement. For instance, Stakhd4nov admits that he was 
inspired by Stalin’s speech when he decided on new methods of mining. 

Although this new efficiency movement in the Soviet Union em- 
bodies no new scientific ideas, it is noteworthy because apparently 
it was initiated and is being maintained and developed by the workers 
themselves. In his address to the first All-Union Conference of 
Stakhénovites, held at Moscow on November 14, 1935, Stalin said: 

It is a striking fact that this movement [Stakhdnov efficiency movement] 
began as a voluntary, almost an elemental, movement from below, without 
any pressure whatever by the administration of our enterprises. Moreover, this 


movement had its inception and began to unfold against the will of the adminis- 
tration of our enterprises and it had to fight even the administration.’ 


He then cited a number of cases in which the workers had to con- 
tend against their superiors—technicians and engineers—who clung 
and still cling to the old methods and standards. 

That the old records of output are now being broken in various 
industries and occupations all over the Soviet Union has been revealed 
by reports coming to the central offices in Moscow. According to 


‘See Monthly Labor Review for January 1936 (pp. 268-272). 
 Ievestia (Soviet official daily), Moscow, Nov. 22, 1935, p. 1. 
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an editorial in the Izvestia of November 15, 1935, ‘In almost , 
branches of industries there are hundreds and thousands of peopl 
who are now in an orderly fashion producing twice and thrice x 
much as the prescribed standard.”’ 

The coal-mining industry was on a low level as regards lab, 
productivity. When Stakhinov became a miner his initial outp, 
was about 5 or 6 tons per shift, which was a normal figure for th, 
industry. After a course in coal mining, involving instruction in thy 
use of the power machine for undercutting the coal, he increased his 
output to 12 or 13 tons per shift. Under the procedure followed y 
that time, the miner had to clear away the coal and do his own timber. 
ing as well as the cutting of coal, and only about two-thirds of th: 
shift time was utilized in the actual cutting of the coal. Thus the 
mechanical mining equipment was idle a considerable share of the time. 

Through some changes in working procedures, by utilizing thy 
services of two assistants for clearing and timbering and by devoting 
his own time exclusively to cutting, Stakh4nov was able to increay 
the output for the group to 102 tons per shift, then to 175 tons, and 
finally to 227 tons per shift. 

In one mine the standard output had been 7 tons per machine per 
shift and the number of workers employed (both underground an( 
surface) was 117. The total output of the mine was about 250 tons 
per shift. Adoption of Stakhénov’s methods raised the output ti 
335 tons per shift. At the same time the total number of worker 
engaged was decreased to 98. 

At the above-quoted All-Union Conference of the ‘“Stakhdénovites’ 
in the Soviet industries and trades, Stakhdnov described his method 
as involving the following: A better division and specialization 0! 
labor; continuous use of cutting machines and other mechanici! 
devices; and better planning of processes to eliminate time lost while 
waiting for other work to be done. The method involves no extr 
effort on the part of the workers, as has been testified by all worker 
who bave followed his method. 

Coal mining in the Soviet Union is remunerated on the piece basis, 
at a specified rate per ton, and with a progressively increasing supple- 
ment for all output above thestandard. The effect of the new method 
upon his earnings Stakhénov described as follows: Formerly bi 
earnings amounted to from 500 to 600 rubles* per month. But u 
September 1935, for 18 shifts, with his new method he earned 1,\)!( 
rubles per month and in October for 14 shifts, 1,008 rubles. 11 
September one other miner had earned 1,338 rubles and still another, 
1,618 rubles per shift. 

4 The value of gold ruble is 51.5 cents in United States gold. The value of paper ruble, in which the 


wages are paid, was fixed by a Soviet Government decree, effective from Jan. 1, 1936, at the rate of 5 pape 
rubles equaling $1 United States currency, or 1 ruble (100 kopeks) =20 cents United States currency. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Southern Regional Conference on Labor Standards 


T THE request of the Governor of South Carolina, the Secretary 
of Labor arranged a southern regional conference on labor 
standards at Columbia, S. C., January 20 and 21, 1936, to which the 
Governors of eight States were invited to send delegates.' Repre- 
sentatives from South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia met at Columbia and 
participated in the discussions at the conference. 
In addressing the delegates, Secretary Perkins stated that the con- 
ference should aid in the program to raise labor-law standards so that a 
desirable common level might be reached in all States after discussion. 


' The desirability of continuing a technique of Federal-State coopera- 


tion in the field of labor legislation was emphasized. “States are 
entirely free to develop their labor laws to meet their own peculiar 
problems and yet can seek through the conference method the infor- 
mation which can be made available to them through the United 
States Department of Labor to unify and harmonize standards so that 
working men and women throughout the country may have similar 
protection.” 


The subjects on the agenda included child-labor regulation, hours 
legislation, State labor departments and the technique of labor-law 
administration, and the social-security program. ‘The discussion 
focused upon the need of having in each State a labor department 
charged with the administration of all laws affecting wage earners 
and upon various aspects of social security legislation. A summary 
of recommendations approved by the delegates is given below: 


Establishment of State labor departments.—The establishment of State labor 
departments to bring into one administration agency the enforcement of all labor 
laws, including the administration of unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and a free system of employment agencies. 

Hours of labor.—The adoption of a practical program for the progressive and 
rapid reduction of daily and weekly hours for workers, with consideration given 
to the best hours laws now in effect in the most legislatively advanced industrial 
States within the competitive area of the southern section of the United States; 
and the inclusion, wherever practicable, of both men and women within the scope 
of such laws. 

Child labor.—The incorporation in State child labor laws of at least the mini- 
mum standards established by the N. R. A.; ratification of the Federal child labor 
amendment whereby rational minimum standards may be achieved. 

Unemployment compensation.—The enactment of unemployment-compensation 
legislation. 

Old-age pensions.—The adoption of an amendment to the Social Security Act 
adding, immediately following the last sentence of section 3, title 1 of the act 
(popularly known as the “old-age pension” title), as a part of the section, the 
following: ‘‘Provided further, That pending the next meeting of the general 





‘In January 1935 a similar conference had been held in Nashville, Tenn. 
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assembly of those States not having the State plan herein mentioned, and pending 
the amending of the constitution of those States whose constitution prevents ich 
participation, the Social Security Board is authorized to set up a temporary play 
that will enable temporary participation by such State pending the setting , 
of the State plan.”’ 

The adoption of similar amendments, properly worded, to every other title o 
the Social Security Act to enable States whose constitutions prevent participatioy 
under such other titles of the act, to have as much temporary participation a, 
may be legally possible pending the qualification for full participation. 


D 





Labor Provisions of Wisconsin Recovery 
Administration Codes 


ODES for 11 service trades and industries have become effective 

under the Recovery Act of the State of Wisconsin ! since the 
code-making powers of the President under the National Industria] 
Recovery Act were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in May 1935. These codes establish the workers’ right to collective 
bargaining through representatives of their own choosing, fix minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and the minimum ages for employment of 
minors. As the Wisconsin recovery law was found constitutional by 
the supreme court of the State early in 1936, the working conditions 
thus established are being continued and the way is opened for the 
adoption of standards for other trades and industries. The terms 
of the Wisconsin codes closely resemble those of the national codes 
that were effective during 1933-35, summaries of which were given in 
the Monthly Labor Review, issues of December 1933 to May 193), 
inclusive. 

The procedure in approving codes for Wisconsin trades has been 
substantially the same as that followed by the Federal Government 
through the National Recovery Administration. After holding public 
hearings, the terms submitted by the employers in any particular 
trade have been subjected to scrutiny and revision by the Wisconsin 
Recovery Administration, and later transmitted to the Governor 
of the State for his approval, with the recommendations of thi 
Administrator. 

In making some of his reports to the Governor the Administrator 
has drawn attention to the fact that there was a need for restrictions 
and a tendency to revert to pre-code standards after the Federal codes 
ceased to operate, and sometimes even earlier. 

In the following tabular analysis the principal labor provisions 0! 
the Wisconsin codes adopted up to the close of 1935 are summarized. 
Only the major provisions are shown, and there is no attempt to 
enumerate exceptions that may be allowed for special classes of labor 
or the detailed gradations in wage rates for different classes ol 
employees. 





1 Ch. 182, Acts of 1935. 
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Production Control in the Belgian Coal Industry 


By Marcaret H. ScHornre.p, of the Bureau or Lapor Statistics | 


AT. of controlled coal production was voluntarily inay. 
gurated in Belgium early in 1935 by the operators. Under 
the plan adopted a specially organized Quota Commission was 
established to fix the tonnages to be produced by the various units 
in the industry. In working out its plan for tonnage allotments the 
Quota Commission concentrated upon securing the maximum pro- 
tection to mine labor in the thickly populated area of the Souther 
Basin where the mining industry is declining, while at the same time 
affording to the newly developed Limbourg Basin of the north an 
opportunity at least to maintain the position in the industry which 
it has won owing to its superiority in physical conditions, mine lay- 
out, and engineering installations. The first quota was established 
for a 6-month period beginning in April 1935 whereby tonnages to 
be mined were allotted to the 67 coal companies in operation on the 
basis of a formula taking into account past sales. The amount of 
coal sold (écoulement), rather than the tonnage produced, was made 
the basis of calculation. Tonnage sold in 1934 was given a weight 
of two-thirds, and the remaining one-third represented the average 
annual sales between 1926 and 1933, except in the Northern Basin 
which was allotted approximately 20 percent of the tonnage to be 
produced, the share which it had claimed in the free-competition 
period of 1934 which preceded the control scheme. The distribution 
of tonnage among companies of the north was also made in accord- 
ance with the percentage distribution of sales as of 1934. As drawn 
up, the plan ‘permitted some flexibility in establishing company 
quotas, in order that undue hardships and further inequalities might 
be avoided. It is probable that minor changes were made in the 
second period of operation, beginning in October 1935, under the 
system of prorating tonnage, but the broad principles of planned 


production initiated by coal producers in Belgium are being 
continued. 


Conditions Prior to Adoption of Plan 


Tue Belgian coal industry, like that of other nations, has been 
adversely affected by the world depression of recent years. After 
1929, when production of coal reached a peak of 38 million tons,’ it 
was necessary to curtail output sharply in order to keep stocks of 
unsold coal as low as possible. Not only was domestic demand for 

1 From material gathered in personal interviews and from information from Annales des Mines de 
Belgique, Brussels, Ministére de L’industrie et du Travail, Administration des Mines, 1934; The Belgian 
Coal Industry in 1934, by Charles Demeure, Louvain, University of Louvain, 1935; Industrial and 
Labor Information (Geneva), Dec. 9, 1935, p. 371; and International Coal Trade, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 


Washington, Dec. 31, 1935, p. 8. 
’ Throughout this discussion the metric ton (2,204.6 pounds) is the basis of calculation. 
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fuel seriously cut, owing to industrial inactivity, but the combination 
in neighboring countries of lowered use and the establishment of 
barriers against coal imports resulted in a sharp decrease in Belgium’s 
coal exports. Exports fell from 3,962,000 tons in 1930 to 3,491,000 
tons in 1931, but rose to 3,588,000 tons in 1933 and 3,810,000 tons 
in 1934. The movement in domestic consumption of coal was even 
more adverse, the figures (including Luxemburg) being as follows: 


Tons Tons 
38, 486, 000 | 1932 27, 110, 000 
33, 964, 000 | 1933 27, 007, 000 
31, 125, 000 | 1934 27, 987, 000 


During 1930 monthly figures representing stocks on hand ranged 
from under 500,000 tons in January to 2,500,000 tons in December 
but in the ensuing 4 years stocks fell below 2,000,000 tons in only 
| month (November 1932) and were generally well over 3,000,000 
tons and in 1 month over 4,000,000 tons (June 1932). For a country 
with a normal annual production of approximately 25,000,000 tons, 
stocks of such proportions constitute an extremely heavy burden, and 
it was this situation that led the members of the industry to cast 
about for some cooperative method of regularizing production so that 
one producer would not fear curtailment of output lest a competitor 
secure an unforeseen order. 


Origin of the Plan 


Owners of Belgian coal properties are accustomed to joint action 
in solving industrial problems. For example, the National Institute 
of Mines at Paturages, where experimental work is carried on in the 
field of explosives and safety, is an independent institution supported 
by operators, the miners’ union, the public, and the Government. 
Its findings are free from the dangers of unscientific modification 
(either political or industrial) and when a discovery is made indicat- 
ing that a change in mine technique or safety methods would be 
desirable the institute seeks to have it adopted by the operators 
voluntarily rather than by legislative action. To this end the direc- 
tor of the institute keeps in close touch with the members of the 
industry. In turn, the members of the industry seek advice from the 
institute and are free to submit problems for analysis.’ 

Although the Belgian system of production control was voluntarily 
adopted, it should be pointed out that the Government first sought 
to secure a controlled industry through a bill introduced on June 26, 
1934, for compulsory regulation. The bill was rejected but an act 
was passed on December 7, 1934, including a part of the earlier bill 
by which the Government was empowered to establish and maintain 





* When such problems are individual matters, there is a fee for the work involved. 
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an ordered system of production, sale, import, export, and transpor 
of coal. 

Following the enactment of this law the coal owners set up th, 
Central Coal Office, a cooperative organization, established for , 
3-year period, which is the keystone of the coal industry at present 
Rules of the Office have been approved by the Minister of Economic 
Affairs. All coal mines in the country belong to the organizatioy 
and it is responsible for regulating production, organizing sales to 
large consumers, supervising sales in general, distributing orders. 
regulating exports, and fixing prices. 

The Government has supplemented the action of operators jy 
regulating the coal industry by organizing the Advisory Coal Board. 
This body was set up by order of January 15, 1935, and is composed 
of Government representatives, coal-mine owners, miners, consumers, 
merchants, and representatives of transport undertakings. It js 
charged with advising the Government on questions pertaining to 
the coal industry which may be referred to it by the Ministry of 
Economie Affairs. 


The Plan 


THE general council of the Central Coal Office agreed at its meeting 
of February 19, 1935, to empower a committee of three persons, 
known as the Quota Commission, to fix production for each member of 
the coal industry for a 6-month period beginning April 1, 1935. This 
commission was given the right to establish its own rules and regula- 
tions and sought to work out an equitable system of prorating tonnage. 

It was decided to base allotments on sales rather than on produc- 
tion, in the belief that this would be a fairer method since some com- 
panies produced beyond their capacity to sell, especially in 1934. 

The total tonnage to be produced monthly was fixed by the Central 
Coal Office. Production was authorized at the rate of 2,220,000 tons 
a month or 26,640,000 tons on an annual basis.* 

On the basis of this total the Quota Commission made a decision 
with respect to individual company quotas. Separate consideration 
was given the Southern Basin, where mining has been carried on as an 
industry for over 100 years, as a rural occupation for even longer, and 
where production has been relatively stationary since the turn of the 
century, and the northern coal field (Limbourg), which has been 
producing commercially for less than 20 years and where the mines 
are still in process of development. Approximately 80 percent of the 
tonnage was allocated to the south and 20 percent to the north. In 
this way the production of the Northern Basin was limited to the 
same level as was attained under the free competition of 1934, without 





4 This figure is somewhat less than the tonnage consumed in 1934, i. e., 27,987,000 tons (including 
imported coal sold) 
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regard to the greater capacity of its mines, the higher productivity 
of its workers, and the relatively greater importance of its reserves. 

Quota for north.—In calculating quotas for the Northern Basin, 
where there are six operating companies, the commission computed 
the percent of total coal sold in 1934 for each of the six companies and 
applied the percentages to the total tonnage allocated to the region 
for the 6-month period for which it was fixing production. 

Quota for south.—In the Southern Basin the number of mines that 
are increasing their sales is limited and many mines have for years 
had a steadily declining share of the market. Therefore the commis- 
sion concluded that it was essential to establish quotas taking into 
account production in more than 1 recent year. <A formula was 
adopted whereby sales in 1934 were given a weight of two-thirds and 
average sales in the 8 years 1926 to 1933, one-third. This method, 
it was believed, would minimize the chance of inequalities arising 
through undue weighting of sales in particularly active or dull periods. 
It was further stressed that the period 1926-33 was a good basis for 
calculating sales, as it included some years of prosperity when southern 
mines operated and sold at full capacity. 

The Commission reasoned that in no case should quotas be fixed 
that manifestly exceeded the existing (1935) capacity of any company 
f toproduce. It was ruled that no allocation should be made that was 
more than 50 percent above the sales as of 1934. In this connection 
the commission found that there was only one company whose sales 
records for 1926-33 would have entitled it to a quota above the limit 
just stated, but the allowance was cut to the basis of 1934 sales plus 
50 percent in accordance with the rules set forth. On the average, 
the quota based upon production in 1926-33 (with a weight of one- 
third) and 1934 (with a weight of two-thirds) yielded an allocation of 
18 percent above the tonnage sold in 1934. 

For companies that are still expanding in the Southern Basin the 
method of prorating tonnage was disadvantageous, in that the business 
of earlier years, when sales were less important than now, were given 
‘weight in the calculation. To offset this loss the Commission decided 
upon a correction. This correction was made possible by the fact 
that the total production allotment was somewhat greater than the 
total arrived at by adding together the individual allotments for 
companies, due to the fact of certain mines having ceased to produce, 
etc. After allowing the expanding mines a supplementary allot- 
ment there was still a small margin of tonnage to be allocated and 
adjustments were accordingly made to compensate companies for 
shut-downs, opening of new workings, or other peculiar losses. 

Withdrawals from stocks.—According to the regulations established, 
producers were empowered to substitute tonnage withdrawn from 
stocks on hand for newly mined coal under their allotments. 
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The Quota Commission 


THE Quota Commission was empowered to act with complete liberty 
in assigning quotas and establishing rules for carrying out its work 
The membership of the commission was made up of three as follows 
A. Gesche, chief justice of the Supreme Court of Appeal (Cour 4, 
Cassation); Adolf Breyre, director of the National Institute of Mines, 
and professor at the University of Liége; and Charles Demeure of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, and professor at the University of 
Louvain. 


Economic Aspects of the System 


Ir THE allocation of tonnage had been approached from a primarily 
economic standpoint without regard to its social implications the 
Quota Commission would have made a settlement following an essen. 
tially different pattern. Under a highly rationalized plan of prorat. 
ing production, the Northern Basin would have been given a quota 
in excess of the 20 percent of total actually fixed upon. It has , 
present annual capacity of 7,000,000 tons, or 2,000,000 tons in ex. 
cess of the allotment, a productivity rate of 0.994 ton per man per 
day as compared with 0.687 ton in the Southern Basin, and average 
seam thickness of 1.11 meters as against 0.69 meter and shallower 
and less dangerous mines of more modern lay-out than does the south 

However, there were counterbalancing considerations of which the 
most important were of a social and financial nature. It is in the 
south of Belgium that the coal industry has been an important fac- 
tor in the economic framework for many decades. In certain areas 
the mine has been the only place of employment, and it is essential 
that the industry be maintained unless the population is to be moved 
or other industrial pursuits introduced. On the financial side there 
is considerable investment in the southern mines and a potential 
50-year coal supply.5 

In contrast the Northern Basin is in an undeveloped region oi 
the country toward the border of the Netherlands and Germany. 
This area is only sparsely settled, and in developing the mine prop- 
erties it has been necessary to build villages and to import working 
forces. Labor in these mines has been recruited from outside Belgium 
to a large extent. Apparently there has been little inclination on the 
part of the Belgian working population, from the coal country o 
other regions, to migrate to the Limbourg mines. Thus if the quots 
of the northern mines were to be increased materially it would be- 
come necessary, at least in some workings, to add living quarter 
and bring in more labor, since a daily three-shift system of operation 
is already the rule. 


4 Estimate of Quota Commission. 
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The quota system of production control as introduced in Belgium 
was planned with a view to creating the least possible disturbance 
in the balance of the industry. At the same time it was sought to 
avoid wasteful overproduction, with the attendant evils of price cut- 
ting and the carrying of large stocks against possible future orders. 

The Belgian industry is peculiarly well adapted to an undertaking 
of this kind, in that ownership is concentrated in a relatively small 
number of units. The official figures of the Administration of Mines 
show that in 1934 there were slightly over 200 coal mines in the 
entire country and the allocation of tonnage involved only 67 com- 
panies. As the prorating of tonnage is on a company and not a 
mine basis, management enjoys the right to the greatest freedom in 
deciding which of its mines shall produce. The drawback to such 
flexibility is that it may work hardship on employees attached to 
the least productive establishments. No information is as yet 
available on this point. 

Finally, the fact that Belgium is a small country, with an excellent 
communication system, enabling all units of the industry to keep in 
close touch with each other, and with a group of coal operators who 
are accustomed by long usage to cooperative action, makes it a logical 
area for initiating a planned coal economy. 
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Disabling Sickness Among Industrial Employees in 1934: > 
() 

HE frequency of disabling sickness among male industria) pres?!” 

employees, who are members of sick-benefit associations report. HBHowe 

ing to the United States Public Health Service was lower in 1934 thay g 5 

in the preceding year, when the lowest rate since 1921 was recorded, Huon! 

The incidence rate for new cases of sickness and nonindustrial acej- Thi 











dents causing absence from work for more than 1 week among the fo! Ts 
group of 174,643 workers in 37 establishments was 3 percent below Mgs!ort 
the rates for 1933, 21 percent lower than in 1932, 32 percent lower H®¢5 
than in 1929, and 14 percent below the rate for 1921. These figures 90-5 . 
cover the same industrial establishments for the different years with JBCU0%! 
the exception of the rate for 1921 (the year in which the collection of fH" P¢ 
these statistics was started) which included the employees of all §B°¥!° 
establishments reporting at that time. The increased industrial §—!9?4: 
activity since 1932, it appears, therefore, has not been accompanied Ee"! fo 
by any increase in the rate of disabling illness lasting 8 days or longer JB!"°™ 
among the male employees of these companies. wher 

A reduction in the rate was found to have occurred for both respira- only 
tory and nonrespiratory diseases, the rate of 24.5 cases of respiratory Jp"? } 


diseases per 1,000 men being 14 percent lower than the previous Th 
minimum registered in 1933, and a new low was also recorded for Althe 
nonrespiratory diseases. eta 


The following table shows the frequency of specified causes of disabili- disea 
ty among a group of male industrial workers from 1929 to 1934 inclusive. J" 


the « 
Frequency of Specified Causes of Disability Lasting 8 Consecutive Days or Longer 
Among Male Industrial Workers in Various Industries, by Years, 1929 to 1934 quen 



























































{A =all reporting establishments; B=establishments which reported throughout the 6 years ending De less ‘ 
31, 1934] to 
ae a stom 
_ entel 
on Respiratory | . Sickness | | Nonrespira “ag , ) ye 
ae Sickness ’ exclusive of * |numbe ¢ 
industrial diseases ; tory diseases 
Year in which disability | injuries influenza |*'Y of men, HB SYSU 
began porting 1930 
‘- estab- 
lish- 14 y 
A B A B A B A B A B ments D 
| - | 
1929. 112.4 |110.6 | 99.9 | 98.1 | 47.8 | 46.8 | 73.9 | 71.9 | 52.1 | 51.3 | 194,45 Ba Joy 
1930. - .| 94.1 | 93.8 | 81.8 | 81.6 | 32.0 | 32.3 | 68.5 | 68.2 | 49.8 | 49.3 | 135, 74 : 
1931_- ne ~-.------------| 94.6 | 93.2 | 82.2 | 81.1 | 34.9 | 34.8 | 63.3 | 62.1 | 47.3 | 46.3 | 171, 64 revi 
BESS Es har Te ERR ee eS: 97.5 | 94.7 | 84.9 | 82.3 | 37.6 | 37.0 | 62.9 | 60.4 | 47.3 | 45.3 | 163, 9 4 p 
1933..........----.------.--.-| 82.3 | 76.8 | 71.0 | 66.2 | 28.6 | 25.6 | 55.7 | 53.0 | 42.4 | 40.6 | 152, 208 dises 
1934_....-........-......-----| 78.1 | 74.7 | 66.8 | 62.8 | 24.5 | 23.4 | 55.7 | 53.0 | 41.3 | 39.4 | 174, 648 
5 preceding years !__......_--- 96.2 | 93.8 | 84.0 | 81.8 | 36.2 | 35.3 | 64.9 ; 63.1 | 47.8 | 46.5 | 174, a the } 
1 1929 to 1933, inclusive. dise: 
1 Public Health Reports, Nov. 1, 1935: Disabling Illness Among Industrial Employees in 1934 as Cow redu 
pared with Earlier Years, by Dean K. Brundage. tism 
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There was a decrease in the prevalence of influenza, the rate per 
1,000 men being reduced from 15.3 in 1933 to 10.1 in 1934; the pre- 
jous low rate was 12.9in 1921. The improvement in the respiratory 
ate in 1934 was due entirely to the reduction in the number of cases 
of influenza, as there was a slight increase in the rates for all other 
respiratory diseases except. tuberculosis which showed no change. 
However, the rates in 1934 were below the average rate for the preced- 

g 5 years for bronchitis, diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, pneu- 
monia (all forms), and the “‘other’’ respiratory diseases. 

The report states that, ‘‘the decrease in the frequency of new cases 
of respiratory tuberculosis during the past 13 years has been little 
short of spectacular.’’ The incidence rate in 1921 and 1922 was 1.9 
ases per 1,000 men per year while in 1933 and 1934 the rate was 
).8, a decrease of 58 percent. Mortality rates for pulmonary tuber- 
ulosis show a similar decrease, a reduction in the death rate of almost 
50 percent having taken place among the millions of industrial pol- 
icyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. between 1922 and 
1934. There has also been a decided decrease in the frequency rate of 
all forms of pneumonia in recent years. The average incidence rate 
from 1921 to 1929, shown in the present study, was 3.3 cases per 1,000 
whereas during the 5-year period, 1930 to 1934, the average rate was 
only 2.1, a decrease of 36 percent. The lowest rate reached during 
the 14 years under review was 1.8 in 1933. 

The rate for digestive diseases in 1934 was 12.7 per 1,000 males. 
Although this was higher than in 1933 it was due principally to an 
increase in the frequency of appendicitis, and neither the digestive- 
disease rate nor the rate for appendicitis was abnormally high when 
measured by average rates over a series of years. From 1929 to 1934 
the digestive-disease rate dropped about 15 percent while the fre- 
quency of appendicitis was about the same in 1934 as in 1929. The 
less serious digestive diseases included in the group of “‘diseases of the 
stomach except cancer” and those classified under “diarrhea and 
enteritis’ accounted for the greater part of the reduction in the last 
5 years, while the rates for the more serious diseases of the digestive 
system were approximately the same in 1933 and 1934 as in 1929 and 
1930. The rate for hernia showed little change during the past 
14 years. 

Diseases other than of the respiratory and digestive systems showed 
a lower rate in 1934 than in any other year in the 6 years under 
review. There was a 5-percent reduction in the frequency of these 
diseases in 1934 as compared with 1933. The favorable showing in 
the past 2 years is considered especially noteworthy, as several of these 
diseases cause a large amount of time lost from work. The principal 
reductions were found in illness caused by acute and chronic rheuma- 
tism, diseases of the organs of locomotion, diseases of the skin, and 
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certain other disease groups of less importance numerically. 1), 
incidence rate for acute and chronic rheumatism, which was 4 ;, 
1934, had dropped sharply since 1932 when it was 5.3. The repoy 
states that it is impossible to show at present to what extent this 
change might be due to the replacement of rheumatic by able-bodigj 
workers. Acute and chronic nephritis showed definitely lower rates 
while there was little change in diseases of the heart, genito-urinan 
system, and annexa except nephritis, neuralgia, neuritis, and SClaticg, 
diseases of the ear and mastoid process, and cancer. 

It is of interest to note that claims on account of neurasthen; 
decreased sharply in 1933 and 1934. In 1931, which was the depres. 
sion peak for this disorder, the rate was 87 percent above the incideng 
for 1934. Other diseases of the nervous system, including the psy. 
choses, cerebral hemorrhage, and thrombosis, increased from ay 
average frequency rate for the years 1921 to 1928 of 0.9 case pe 
1,000 to a rate of 1.4 per 1,000 in the years 1933 and 1934. 

The rate for nonindustrial accidents causing 8-day or longer dis. 
abilities was 9 percent higher in 1934 than in 1933 and 20 percent 
greater than the annual frequency in the 1921-28 period. 


Sickness Frequency Among Women 


Tue frequency of sickness among female members of the sick- 
benefit associations was 58 percent higher than among males in the 
5 years ending in 1933 and in 1934 the rate was 84 percent higher. 
The associations generally pay benefits only for ailments common to 


both sexes and in addition the age distribution of women is generally § 


more favorable from a health standpoint than that of men, as con- 
paratively few women are found in industry at ages above 45. How- 
ever, the frequency of both respiratory and norespiratory diseases was 
much higher among the women in each year under review, although the 
trend of sickness frequency was quite similar to that among the males, 
with a reduction in 1933 and 1934 from the rates in preceding years. 
Certain kinds of illness common to both sexes occurred much more 
often among female workers, but a few occurred at a definitely lower 
rate than among the men. The latter included pneumonia, rheum:- 
tism, and diseases of the organs of locomotion. 


Time Lost Because of Illness 


THe data on industrial morbidity are for the most part confined to 
sickness frequency or incidence, because of the technical difficulties 
in computing the severity rates. These difficulties are caused by the 
differences in the length of benefit periods in the reporting associations, 
extension of the benefit period sometimes granted to individuals, and 
the generally more liberal policies of administration adopted by some 
associations. However, it was found possible to present data on the 
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average duration per case of disability and the average number of 
days of disability per person for 3 different benefit periods—13, 26, 
and 52 weeks—in a 12-month period. 

The average duration of disability in associations having a benefit 
period of 13 weeks was 37 calendar days per male case and 35 per 
female case. In associations having a benefit period of 26 weeks the 
average duration was 46 days for males and 42 days for females; it 
was approximately the same in associations paying benefits for 52 
weeks. 

The loss of time per member in 1934, exclusive of cases causing dis- 
ability for less than 1 week, for sickness and nonindustrial accidents 
was 2.6 calendar days for males and 4.7 for females in associations 
paying benefits for 13 weeks; 3.1 days for males and 5.1 days for 
females in associations paying benefits for 26 weeks; and 3.9 and 6.5 
days, respectively, in associations paying benefits for 52 weeks. It is 
pointed out that when the benefit period is less than 52 weeks, it is 
obvious that the full record of disabilities lasting an entire year is not 
obtained. ‘The diseases and conditions causing a large amount of 
time lost from work are nonindustrial accidents, influenza, appendi- 
citis, rheumatism, and, among women, neurasthenia. 


Work of Union Health Center ' 


HE organization of the Union Health Center in New York 

City by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union was 
an outgrowth of the establishment of the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol following the strikes of 1909-10 and 1911 against the sweatshop 
conditions then prevailing in the industry. Various surveys by the 
Joint Board and a health survey made in 1913 by the United States 
Public Health Service revealed a need on the part of thousands of 
workers and their families for assistance in meeting the problems 
presented by sickness. It was realized by the leaders of the union 
that the problem was too great for the individual to contend with 
unaided and it was necessary, therefore, to make it a union problem. 
Individual members were unable to meet the costs of medical care 
involving the attendance of private physicians, and also they were 
untrained in the preventive measures which are now an important 
part of the services of the Health Center. 

The purpose of the Union Health Center is to furnish adequate 
medical service to the members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and a large number of affiliated unions. About the 
time the Health Center was started in 1913, several local units of,the 





'The Union Health Center of the I. L. G. W. U., by Pauline M. Newman, New York, 275 Seventh 
Avenue, 1985; The Union Health Center—Twenty-first anniversary, New York, 1934. 
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I. L. G. W. U. inaugurated sick-benefit systems which necessitate; 
the examination of members prior to their joining the union in orde, 
to know their health status, and also required certification of membey 
who claimed sick benefit. For several years these were the mai 
tasks of the center, but later it was decided to establish sever,| 
clinics for general examinations and treatments, which were followe) 
by clinics in the specialized branches of medicine. In 1919 a foy. 
story building was purchased and equipped at an expense of $60,000. HER ep 
and in 1935, as the work of the clinics had grown until these quarter 
were inadequate, the location was changed to a whole floor in one o; 
the office buildings near the garment center, which is twice the size 
of the old building. 

Until 1928 the services of the organization were limited to the 
members of the New York locals of the International Ladies’ Gar. 
ment Workers’ Union, but in that year were extended to member 
of about 30 additional labor organizations. Only those worker 
and union members who are unable to pay the ordinary fees of private 





rear | 





bd . . ‘ a 
medical practitioners are treated, but except during a few years of a 
prosperity, it is said, the majority of the union membership may be iil 


classed in this category. A report issued in 1934 stated that the 
annual earnings of the majority of union members do not exceed 
$1,200, and in several trades, $600. In 1930, the medical and dental 
departments were given dispensary licenses by the State Board of Re 
Social Welfare, and since then the center has been open to the general #R2JU" 
public, although the union members constitute the overwhelming #}O™ 
majority of the patients. There are 24 departments and clinics § 
aside from the dental department. 

The Union Health Center derives its income partly from the 
unions whose members use its facilities and partly from the patients. 
In 1933, the average professional cost per hour was $1.63 and the 
overhead $1.41, the total hourly cost being $3.04 as compared with 
an income of $2.84 per hour. The fees charged amount to $1 to 
$1.50 for general and special treatments, while charges for X-rays, 
laboratory work, and drugs are based on cost. An additional smal! 
charge is made to members of nonaffiliated unions. In 1933 the 
total income was $36,785 and the expenses $37,395. In the dental 
department, the income and expenses amounted to $57,615 and 
$60,813, respectively. During the first 10 months of 1935, the 
total number of examinations given in the medical center amounted 
to approximately 45,000. 

The membership of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has increased greatly since 1933, the number of members 1! 
New York City alone in the latter part of 1935 amounting to mort 
than 100,000. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Report of United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, 1934-35 


United States and District of Columbia 


HE Nineteenth Annual Report of the United States Employees’ 

Compensation Commission ' covers operations during the fiscal 
rear ended June 30, 1935, under the four workmen’s compensation 
aws administered by the Commission: United States Employees’ 
ompensation Act, Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, District of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
nd the act approved February 15, 1934, providing compensation for 
ertain employees on Federal Emergency Work projects. 


United States Employees 


Reports were received during the calendar year 1934 of 34,125 
njuries, as compared with 25,019 in 1933, an increase of 36.4 percent. 
omparable figures for the first 10 months of 1935 show 28,103 


, juries reported, or 3.1 percent less than the corresponding period 
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of 1934 (29,002). 


On December 31, 1934, compensation was being paid in 2,062 
ermanent or long-continued disability cases, of which 482 were 
lassified as total and 1,580 as partial. In approximately 15 percent 
)f these cases, compensation was being paid on account of injuries that 
curred 15 or more years ago, and in. more than half of the cases 
ompensation had been paid for 8 years or longer. The estimated 
ralue of future installments of compensation payable in these cases 
s approximately $12,000,000. 

Compensation in the total amount of $1,357,282 was paid during the 
ear ended December 31, 1934, in the form of death benefits, to 4,450 
lependents of 2,522 deceased employees. Awards were made in 188 
lew cases, and 106 cases were closed. The average monthly com- 
ensation award in fatal cases approved during the year, was $54.17. 

There were 31,890 cases which were closed conditionally by the 
ommission during 1934, distributed according to reason for closing, 


‘Nineteenth Annual Report of the U. 8S. Employees’ Compensation Commission, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 
"35. Washington, 1936. 74 pp. 
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as follows: Compensation paid, 8,274; period of disability covered }y 
leave with pay, 4,456; no time lost, 12,699; duration of disabilis 
3 days or less, 3,889; disenaroved by the Commission, 2,244; mis. 
cellaneous, 328. Medical expense was incurred in approximately 
51 percent of all noncompensated cases, at a total cost of $144,47) 


medi 
trans 
$78,9 























aside from medical treatment provided through Government facilities Tr 
The average duration of disability in all temporary-disability caso, qe 2" 
closed during 1934 was 22.2 days. The average duration in con. °?Pe™ 
pensated cases was 37.5 days, and the average compensation awar of cle 
was $75.18. sion | 
An analysis of expenditures from the compensation fund in the ; disak 
fiscal years, 1931-35, is presented in table 1. a 
; 
Compensation Fund, July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1935 | ey 

a 
Fiscal years bene 
’ entit 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 awal 
mon! 





iam 
Injury compensation___.-....--.....-- $2, 070, 657. 61 |$2, 080, 030.41 | $1,852,380 | $1,612,570 | $2, 017, \y 














Lump-sum awards (inj ury)_. |. dub 3, 402. 16 14, 337. 74 1, 693 1, 919 | wrt 
Medical treatment an supplies. adi 676, 816. 55 628, 664. 47 592, 642 453, 208 654, 953 
Eo oe acne e nce 41, 128. 30 36, 228. 39 40, 048 32, 402 35, 599 
Death compensation------........-.-. 1, 359, 256. 44 | 1, 412, 208, 15 1, 441, 745 1, 296,929 | 1, 494, 019 
Lump-sum awards (death) --..........]--....-..-----  « 2 a 270 5, 209 
Burial expemses-----.-........----.-.- 34, 179. 56 31, 743. 41 24, 065 24, 930 28, 660 
Embalming and transportation _- " 3, 606. 36 4, 341. 07 2, 422 2,177 3, 384 
LS a ee. ee uae 1, 151. 16 1, 591. 94 2, 083 758 | 548 














EEE BEALK she Sulgddn - ciaeasee .| 4, 190, 198. 14 | 4, 210, 199.75 | | 3, 957, 028 | 23,425,163 | — 4, 239, 986 














! Savings on account of legislative reduction in compensation under act of Mar. 20, 1933, amounting 
$62,154 impounded and returned to the Treasury, are not included in this statement. 
? Compensation shown is net amount paid after deducting legislative reductions amounting to $456,544 








A study of the nonmechanical causes of injuries in Federal cases, 
including 1,419 fatal and 104,175 nonfatal cases closed during the 7 
years 1928-34, shows that 47.28 percent of these injuries were caused 
by falls of persons and handling objects, with an additional 9.(6 
percent due to falls of objects. The Commission believes that 1 
properly directed safety program should be put into effect in all 
Federal establishments. 




















Civil Works Employees 


Tue Civil Works Administration, whose employees were entitled 
to limited compensation under the act approved February 15, 1934, 
employed at the peak of the program approximately 4,000,000 work- 
men. Cases of injury reported from these projects up to June 30, 
1935, numbered 166,803, nearly all of which arose between Decen- 
ber 1933 and March 1934. Of these, 771 were fatal and 166,032 non- 
fatal. Compensation benefits amounting to $3,608,243, expended up 
to June 30, 1935, included: Disability compensation, $1,398,832; 
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medical treatment, $2,018,223; death compensation, $112,678; and 
transportation of beneficiaries, burial expenses, and miscellaneous, 
$78,510. 

Enrollees—Civilian Conservation Corps 


Tue Civilian Conservation Corps, whose enrollees are entitled to 
limited compensation under the act approved February 15, 1934, 
operated during the period covered by this report with an enrollment 
of close to 300,000. Owing to the provisions of this law, the Commis- 
sion receives reports only of fatal cases and of nonfatal cases in which 
disability lasts 15 days or longer or in which the injury may be 
expected to cause some permanent disability. 

The records of the Commission show that on September 30, 1935, 
reports had been received in 19,186 cases, of which 1,828 were fatal 
and 17,358 nonfatal. The average cost per case of compensation 
benefits awarded in all fatal cases in which there were dependents 
entitled to compensation was $1,473. The average compensation 
award to 474 dependent parents of deceased enrollees was $7.73 per 
month. 

Longshoremen and Harbor Workers 


Reports were received during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, 
of 140 fatal and 26,188 nonfatal injuries, as compared with 142 fatal 
and 29,705 nonfatal injuries reported in 1933-34, a decrease of 11.79 
percent. 

The number of cases closed during the year consisted of 100 fatal 
and 26,985 nonfatal injuries. In 21 of the fatal cases there were no 
dependents, and 55 cases did not come within the scope of the law. In 
13,916 of the nonfatal cases, no time loss was involved, in 3,119 cases 
the duration of the disability did not exceed 7 days, and 840 cases were 
outside the scope of the law. 

Total compensation, paid and estimated to be paid in 65 fatal cases 
approved during the fiscal year 1935, amounted to $323,384, including 
payments made for disability preceding death, burial expenses, and 
payments made in no-dependency cases. Death compensation in 
50 new fatal cases, estimated at an aggregate of $296,783, was awarded 
or commenced without an award, with 132 dependents receiving 
compensation. The total compensation paid in nonfatal cases closed 
during the year was $1,453,787, not including $6,766 paid for serious 
facial disfigurements in 32 cases. 


Private Employees in District of Columbia 


Durtne the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, reports were received 
of 64 fatal and 21,185 nonfatal injuries, to workers in private employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia, as compared with 43 fatal 


and 20,157 nonfatal injuries reported in 1933-34, an increase of 5.2 
percent. 
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The number of cases closed during the year consisted of 33 fatal anq 
21,967 nonfatal injuries. In 3 of the fatal cases there were no depend. 
ents, and in 10 others the injury did not come within the law. |p 
13,804 of the nonfatal cases no time was lost, in 3,645 cases the 
duration of disability was 7 days or less, and 384 cases were outside 
the scope of the law. 

The estimated cost of 29 fatal cases approved during the year was 
$184,718. Total compensation, paid in 3,166 temporary-disability 
and 160 permanent-disability cases closed, was $384,145. In 3,51] 
cases the period of disability was less than 8 days. Of the 29 fatal 
cases closed there were 3 cases in which there was no person entitled 
to compensation. In the other cases, the average weekly payment 
to widows was $10.76, to dependent children under 18, $3.04, and to Mistri 
mothers, $9.38. 40 ac 

The total amount paid in compensation in all nonfatal cases closed #Mbee2 
prior to July 1, 1935, was $2,422,755, with an additional amount of Mo bu 
$21,199 awarded for serious facial disfigurement. The total cost of Mafon 
benefits paid and estimated to be paid in 205 fatal cases approved (patio 
prior to July 1, 1935, was $1,160,249. 

A distribution by industry groups of 1934-35 injuries causing loss 
of time, and compensation costs, is shown in table 2, together with 
totals for the fiscal years, 1929-35. 


New 





Table 2.—Number and Compensation Costs of Lost-Time Injuries to Private 
Employees in the District of Columbia, by Extent of Disability and by Industry 
Group, 1934-35 



































Fatal cases Nonfatal cases 
Total 
*Gal disability Temporary total disability 
Industry group Num.| Esti | 
ber mated Num- Federa: 
costs | xym-| Amount | Total | ber | Amount 
ber ofcom- | num- | com- | of com- 
pensation| ber pen- | pensation 
sated 
Cierical and personal service..........-..- 2 $8, 709 30 | $23,331 | 1,402 622 $26, 708 
Cn nt ch cetiisliacans 9 60, 148 45 66,997 | 1,450 753 68, 58/ 
Manufacturing. .........................- 1 7, 500 30 27, 480 660 306 25, 383 
) a 7 46, 200 41 49,336 | 2,325 | 1,044 59, 814 
Transportation and public utilities. ._.... 10 62, 161 14 13, 918 840 441 22, 591 
Total, 1934-35__...................- 29 | 184,718 | 160] 181,062 | 6,677 | 3,166 | 203,08 
SRT 6 comcotendestrgnapanad 34 184,407 208 | 221,752} 6,384) 3,239 214, 29 
BED n cb dsccccckescscetisded 18 | 109, 786 190 | 212,942 | 6,509} 3,279 | 222,73 
eee 37 | 209, 804 166 166, 081 7,609 | 3,623 227, 029 
___. , SS TRE ERRCE SS 2 F 45 | 227,633 | 129] 129,561 | 7,308 | 3,390 | 210,320 
cS SS ee 19 108, 528 129 71, 044 8, 313 3, 781 227 IW 
FR dddccnuditncdessytns 23 | 140,373 42 13,411 | 6,270} 2,696 _ We 
Dots CE 8562-25 i5ksdens.-- 205 |1, 160,249 | 1, 024 843 | 49,065 | 23,174 | 1, 426, 912 
Active and pending cases................- 60} 99, 129 | 374,003} 1,155 997 | 339,942 
ES er ey 265 |1, 250, 672 | 1,153 |1, 369,846 | 50,220 | 24,171 | 1, 766,5% 
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In BNew Series of Statistics on Construction Costs of Small 
the Houses 


OSTS of building the same type of house in 27 cities vary from 
18.0 cents a cubic foot in Columbia, S. C., to 26.8 cents a cubic 


“x oot in Providence, R. I., according to the findings of the Federal 
51] (ome Loan Bank Board.’ In publishing the actual costs of building 
ta] {gthe Board has taken the first action looking toward the development 
Jed eof indexes of small-house construction. The figures first made 


svailable are for 27 cities in 4 of the 12 Federal Home Loan Bank 
jistricts and it is expected to extend the coverage to approximately 
4) additional cities in the 8 remaining districts. Information has 
een obtained as to the exact cost of materials and labor necessary 
» build a specified typical house. The Board believes that accurate 
nformation on the trends in costs is necessary to development of a 
national housing policy. Without such knowledge there is no way 
of ascertaining what proportion of families may be expected to provide 
heir own dwellings. In the report here reviewed attention is drawn 
o the wide differences in costs between cities in the same State and 
aution is urged in the use of initial figures until the reporting system 
s perfected and possible errors eliminated. It is expected that when 
ndexes have been collected for a period of years the use of improved 
materials and construction methods will be reflected in the total cost 
—= Biigures. 

Total Costs and Cubic-Foot Costs of Building the Same Typical House in 27 

Cities in January 1936 

[Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board} 



































































































Cost 
Federal Home Loan Bank district,| Total} per Federal Home Loan Bank district, | Total | per 
nount State, and city cost | cubic State, and city cost | cubic 
com- foot foot 
isation Pie 
0. 1—Boston — 
___ JP onnecticut: Hartford............. yt ak. YS imma on 22, 000 | $0. 208 
_— : Portland.........--.------- 4,813 | .200 et ccnainimncariielenl 5,056 | . 210 
68, 587 — rere 5 861 F 244 South — Columbia... ......| 4,337 . 180 
25,383 MR © Springfield..................___ ; . 
ws few Hampshire: Manchester 6,380 | :296 || Rognokes-v-o.---a2-scwssanwseo| 4,008 | _ 1187 
—_ : Rutland..............--.| 5,507 | .229 District average... --.--.---- 5,087 | __. 211 
a ~~ DP centndnenedh 5, 696 . 237 - No. 7—Chicago 
222, 732 No. 4— Winston-Salem eile 3 alain 6, 361 . 265 
227, 5 MAlabama: Springfield............._. ie arte 6,202 | .258 
210,30) We =Birmingham................__. $456 | «227 Wisconsin: Oshkosh...........----- 5,703 | . 237 
«sare Mh, SOOMtQOMOry...........--...---- 4, . 
wee cto Coluimbia: Washington | 41977 | 207 am pane oaee---2-- 6, 088 | __. 253 
ae orida: 0. ope. 
426, 912 
339, 2 ———. oo — Colorado: See aga Springs --.-...... $e , 4 
766, 8 Marea tee wwnwnnn nn nennn nnn 5, 367 |. 223 |! Nebraska: = ae cn nnnnn 5,487 | . 228 
. 5, 028 209 Oklahoma: Oklahoma City -- .| 5, 756 . 239 
oe eeeee eee 6, 033 . 251 District average.............-| 5, 650 . 235 











‘From Federal Home Loan Bank Review, January 1936, pp. 111-115: Indexes of Smal!-House-Building 
osts Developed by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 647 
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Total costs per house amounting to less than $5,000 are shown fo, 
one city in district 1 (Portland) and five cities in district 4 (\{ont. 
gomery, Washington, Asheville, Columbia, and Roanoke). 4) Ni 
additional four cities report costs above $6,000, of which one is jy le 
district 1 (Providence), one in district 4 (Cumberland), and two j, MRagen 
district 7 (Chicago and Springfield, Ill.).- In the remaining 17 citje, JB hous 


the cost reported was from $5,000 to $6,000. by t 

Collection of cost data on house building is being carried on through J Was 
the Reconditioning Division of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, J enac 
A trained staff, including architects, builders, and engineers, experi. JB sam 
enced in house-building problems, is in charge of the work, with , Ming} 
field personnel attached to regional, State, and district offices. hous 

Specifications of the standard house are sent every 3 months to all JRwou! 
those reporting. This standard house is a detached dwelling having JM indu 


a volume of 24,000 cubic feet, and with living room, lavatory, dining JJ fami 
room, and kitchen on the first floor; three bedrooms and bath on the with 
second floor; open attic, which could be finished into one or two rooms. I the ¢ 
and a one-room cellar containing heating and laundry facilities. The Band 


exterior finish is wide-board siding with brick and stucco. The one. {prod 
car garage is attached to the house. It is assumed that the house plot ere! 
is level and that no unusual soil conditions are present that would add JB ng ! 


to costs. Structural standards such as would meet municipal building Bvidu 
codes are specified and the reports take into account commonly used Ro! a 
materials and methods. Reports are not based on unusual materials fRneed 






or prefabricated walls, etc., but it is provided that should such items [no 
come into common use they would be included in the specifications. Bt 
little 


The house described might be placed in the $6,000 class, the Board states. 

The field worker, in addition to securing material costs, reports on |RChas 
prevailing labor costs as reflected in hourly wage rates. “The dom 
number of labor hours required to build into this house each quantity Jt W 
of the items contained on the master materials list has been fixed onfmform 
the basis of estimates which are known to be correct within narrowe™2 
limits,” the report states. born 

To the labor and materal cost is added a fixed amount to cover that 
overhead expenses, such as public liability and workmen’s compenss- fe" 
tion insurance and a 10 percent profit item. The estimate does not fm” tl 
include planting, gas range and water heater, refrigerator, insect Se 
screens, shades, wall decoration, lighting fixtures, or land. that 

The Board seeks to secure accuracy in the reports by requesting gm tl 
prices on the same list of materials and having the work done by theft 
same personnel every 3 months. It must not be assumed that the woul 
cost of any 6-room house with bath constructed in a given city would gmsef 
be the same as that reported. Any change in house plan woulljmlec 
affect the price. The cost figures do, however, supply an exact lon 


record of the trend in house-building costs in each city. a 
de 
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Third National Public Housing Conference 


NCREASED appropriations by Congress for slum clearance and 
low-rent housing, establishment of a permanent Federal housing 
agency, adoption of legislation by the States, and creation of local 
housing authorities in all American cities, were urged as objectives 
by the third National Public Housing Conference at sessions held in 
Washington, January 24-26, 1936. The conference favored early 
enactment of Federal housing legislation in a resolution which at the 
same time pointed out the desirability of a continuance of the exist- 
ing policy of separating agencies dealing with public and with private 
housing. It was believed that the expansion of Government housing 
would not interfere with the normal activities of the construction 
industry, as the Government would be providing dwellings for those 
families with the lowest incomes, who could not afford decent housing 
without a subsidy. At round-table discussions held in the course of 
the conference the subjects under discussion included land cost, value 
and acquisition by local housing authorities, methods of financing, and 
production problems and policies. The National Public Housing Con- 
ference, which was the sponsoring agency, is a private organization work- 
ing in the interest of low-cost housing. Its membership includes indi- 
vidualsand groups. The session recently held was the third of a series 
of annual meetings held at Washington by this body to publicize the 
need for, and enlist support of a movement for, low-cost dwellings. 
In the discussion on securing land for public housing it was brought 
out that unless acquisition is possible at reasonable prices there is 
little hope of securing the objectives sought. Acquisition by pur- 
chase was viewed as less expensive than by the power of eminent 
domain. In cases where condemnation becomes necessary, however, 
it was stated that there is a need for working out some scientific 
formula of arriving at a fair price. To fix value in relation to assess- 
ment does not meet the requirements, the earning value of land having 
borne little relation to the assessment in recent years. It was stated 
that prices of land in the United States are based upon intended use and 
nticipation of a more valuable use. Overemphasis has been placed up- 
nthe future use and it is essential that standards of value be realistic. 
Senator Wagner, in his address to the conference, stressed the fact 
that the benefits of a large-scale housing program would be twofold, 
in that while supplying adequate housing it would offer the most 
lertile field for reemployment. Reemployment thus accomplished 
would not be relief or made work. Every house built would serve a 
seful and permanent purpose. Lack of proper housing, he stated, 
fects 15 million families, and is felt throughout the Nation and not 
lone in city centers. Good housing and employment at decent pay 
ire equally necessary if the slum and its companions, sickness, 
lelinquency, and crime, are to be eradicated. 
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EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE = 

en TH salari 

Vocational Training in Industrial Plants! aa 

FTER 2 days’ consideration of various phases of the prob. an 
lems arising from the use of Federal funds in connection with I youl 
vocational training in industrial plants (commonly referred to a; 2. ' 
“plant training’’), a special advisory committee on February |, the te 
1936, recommended to the United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion the adoption of a set of special standards and safeguards to “a 
cover this type of program. The Commissioner accepted the recom. olan, 
mendations and announced that he would place them in effect at J schoo 
once as official policies. He also continued the advisory committes I ve 
to serve indefinitely in connection with various problems of tradfR “ 
and industrial education as they may arise in the future. sal 
The advisory committee, appointed at the request of the Amer-& 5. 
can Federation of Labor, is composed of the following: Representa- J grou 
tives of labor, John P. Frey, Washington, D. C., George L. Googe, tly 
Atlanta, Ga., and Emil Rieve, Philadelphia, Pa.; representatives of = 
employers, John E. Edgerton, Lebanon, Tenn., Max Mayer, New oan 
York, N. Y., and John H. Zink, Baltimore, Md.; and representatives 7. 
of State administrators of vocational education, R. C. Small, Boston, & been 
Mass., L. A. Wilson, Albany, N. Y., and B. H. Van Oot, Richmond, bs 


Va. 

The report, and the standards recommended by the committee as 
to the “conditions under which a public-school system may or may 
not be justified in establishing training programs within a private 
industrial plant during the working day at public expense for which 









Federal reimbursement may be granted” are given in part below: ol 
Recommended Standards and Safeguards . a 
The use of Federal funds is justified— work 
When the school system is enabled to provide training in the public interest 3. 
and that of those being trained, which it could not otherwise provide for want 0! J speec 
the equipment and supplies available in the plant, providing the following J piece 
requirements are met: 4. 
1. The program must be under public supervision or control, as evidenced by: i fund 
(a) The fact that the local school officials have furnished satisfactory proof ‘0 — prod 
the State officials that— i 5. 
1U. 8S. Department of the Interior. Office of Education, Press release, Feb. 7, 1936: Joint Statemet! — 
by Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, and Commissioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker. Wali. 
ington, 1936. indu: 
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(1) The training is organized and maintained in response to public need. 

(2) The interest of the persons enrolled in the training program is the chief 
consideration. 

(3) The program is generally recognized as a part of the public-school work of 
that community. 

(4) The determination of matters such as the selection, qualifications, and 
salaries of teachers; content and length of courses; admission of students; super- 
yision of instruction, and all other details of the training program are vested in 
officially designated school officials who recognize and admit their responsibility. 

(b) The fact that the teachers engaged in training in the industrial plant are 
being paid by the same procedure and through the same sources as such teachers 
would be paid if teaching in public-school buildings. 

2. There must be a definitely organized plan of instruction which shall include 
the technical knowledge and related industrial information, based on the standard 
practices of the trade or occupation, to insure adequate knowledge and mastery 
of the machines or operations, and orientation of the worker. 

3. The program must meet all of the remaining requirements of the State 
plan, as attested by a sworn statement from an administrative official of the 
school organization, to the effect that all conditions set up in the State plan 
have been met. 

4. Where plant employees, such as foremen, mechanics or skilled workers, 
are used as instructors, there must be a definite division of duties between instruc- 
tion and plant activities, by definite time periods. 

5. Persons are to be paid as instructors only in case they are working with a 
group of persons who are in a recognized learning status and for whom a regu- 
larly organized plan of instruction, as defined in paragraph 2 preceding, is given. 

6. A full statement of each instructor’s qualifications must be kept on file in 
the State office, as evidence that such teacher meets the requirements of the 
State plan. 

7. Evidence should be on file in the State office to show that the work has 
been adequately supervised. 

The use of Federal funds is not justified— 

When the conditions set up in section A, preceding, cannot be met. In addi- 
tion, Federal funds should not be used in connection with training programs 
possessing One or more of the following characteristics. 

1. Where the training is for the purpose of the initial breaking in of operatives 
in newly located industries, no matter whether the demand for training the new 
workers arises from plant migration or relocations, labor turn-over or replacements. 

2. Where training is confined to manipulative operations and processes, with 
no provision for teaching the technical knowledge and related industrial informa- 


| tion, based on the standard practices of the trade or occupation, to insure adequate 


knowledge and mastery of the machines or operations, and orientation of the 
worker. 

3. Where training is confined to a single operation, to develop high production 
speed, extended over the period of time necessary to bring the operative to full 
piece-rate ability. 

4. Where plant foremen, mechanics, or skilled workers are paid from public 
funds for giving casual instruction on the job incidental to the regular run of 
production. 

5. Where a disproportionate amount of time is spent on manipulative training, 
in comparison with related technical subjects, in a standard production industry, 
where it cannot be justified by a check against the actual job requirements of the 
industry, any accepted time standards for training for such jobs, or legitimate 
training objectives. 
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6. Where the training period is far in excess of that customarily given by tp, 





industry itself for pay-roll jobs, where it cannot be justified by a check against th, . y 

actual job requirements of the industry, any accepted time standards for training yea 

for such jobs, or legitimate training objectives. of sl 
7. Where the training is extended over long periods of time on regular prod. eo 

tion work, without pay or at reduced pay. 
8. Where an investigation of the program itself discloses that the objectives — 

and the operation are such as to result in subsidizing industrial production, rathe; . ae 

than in providing training for the workers’ benefit. taaher 
9. Where those to receive the training are required to sign an agreement whic) ‘ 

in effect, seeks to enable an employer to evade or violate some State or Federal nu 

law. 

Findings of Study a 

Tue deliberations of the committee which resulted in the endorse. or 

ment of the special standards and safeguards were based upon consid- J at the 

eration of a report of a field survey of various plant-training programs, JJ the 6! 

Recognizing the vital importance of safeguarding labor standards in J 

vocational education programs receiving grants-in-aid from Federal = 

funds, the Commissioner of Education invited the United States l 

Department of Labor in the spring of 1935 to join with the Office of 

Education in studying training programs conducted under public- 

school auspices which were preparing persons for employment in spe- 

cific plants and about which complaints had been received. The re- 

port of the survey was prepared as a guide for administrative officials, 

to be utilized by the Commissioner of Education, as a basis for the 

development of policies which would afford additional safeguards 

indicated by the inquiry to be necessary. ' 
The survey, made in March and April 1935, was prompted by com- 

plaints in regard to labor standards of plant-training programs con- 

ducted under public-school auspices and partly reimbursed, or apply- 

ing for reimbursement, from Federal funds. Thirteen such programs, 

as to which specific complaints had been made, were studied. These 

programs, seven in progress at the time the survey was made and six 

which had been completed before the time of the study, were located 

in four States as follows: Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 

Virginia. 
In the course of the study, State and local public-school officials, 

trade teachers, plant managers, N. R. A. compliance officers, managers 

of reemployment offices, representatives of the cotton-garment code 

authority, and representatives of organized labor were interviewed. - 
The difficulties found to prevail in some of the places, at the time the tae 

survey was made and as reported to the investigators were summarized cal 

in the report as follows: ace] 
1. The information secured in this survey indicates that the cotton-garment, State 

rayon, and silk industries are migrating. Cotton-garment factories are moving used 


into Mississippi, the least industrialized of the Southern States. 
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9. Agencies stimulating migration are: Chambers of commerce—to improve 
business and relieve unemployment; power companies—to secure clients for sale 
of power; industrial agents of railroads—to secure transportation orders; and 
owners of unoccupied factory buildings—to secure return on investment. 

3 Industries are seeking new locations because of labor difficulties, disadvan- 
tages of prison operation since passage of Cooper-Hawes bill, expansion of program 
of production, and desire for abundant supply of cheap labor. 

4. Inducements offered by communities are: Tax exemption for 5 years, 
factory buildings secured by gifts, city bonds, and city funds, contribution toward 
pay roll for limited period of adjustment, and abundant supply of workers with 
high-school education trained in skills and process required for employment in 
industry, at little or no instructional expense to manufacturers. 

5. Workers were trained for the new industries in programs conducted under 
public supervision and control. Application for reimbursement from the State 
and Federal funds had been made for the 7 plant-training programs in operation 
at the time of the survey; State and Federal funds had been used to reimburse 5 of 
the 6 programs completed prior to the survey. The program which was not reim- 
bursed was organized with the advice of State and local public-school officials. 

6. Practices in 12 plant-training programs reimbursed or applying for reimburse- 
ment. 

In production under N. R. A. codes: 

Workers in 3 of the 10 programs, in operation during the N. R. A., were 
trained on production without pay or less than code wages from 6 to 
12 weeks, then transferred to pay rolls at learners’ wages. 

In 3 of the 10 programs in progress during the N. R. A. goods produced 
without payment of code wages were sold on the open market. In 
another 3 of the 10 programs in progress during the N. R. A. it was re- 
ported that goods had been or were expected to be exported to foreign 
markets with the claim that this removed them from the regular 
channels of trade 

In instruction: 

Instruction in 10 programs consisted of the repetitious performance of 
a single operation for the purpose of securing speed in production. 

In five places persons employed as instructors served as foremen on 
production, as mechanics, and as operatives. 

Quarters in which to train workers for particular plants were rented 
through the public school in nine instances, and supplied by the firms 
in three cases. 

Four plants for which training was given advanced materials on which 
workers were trained, with the expectation of being repaid when the 
product was sold, and the schools were responsible for marketing the 
mass product of the training programs. 

The lack of comprehension of the differences between vocational educa- 
tion and speeding up of production resulted in programs which disre- 
garded the development of workers. 


In view of the findings of the survey the Office of Education took 
steps to see that the local programs which were fouhd not to be in 
confermity with Federal and State policies were modified to meet 
accepted and approved standards for vocational schools, or that the 
States concerned gave assurance that Federal funds would not be 
used in reimbursement for the work. 
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The report was limited to conditivns in places which were selecte, 
on the basis of complaints received and not as being representatiy, 
of trade preparatory programs in general, hence the findings sho, 
not be construed as reflecting upon the general character of sy} 
programs and the good work which is being done. 

An examination of the annual report of the 48 States, Hawaii, an( 
Puerto Rico, for the year ended June 30, 1935, results in facty)| 
data as follows: 

Number of part-time courses conducted in industrial plants (some- 


times designated as “‘plant training’’)_..............-...__--- 7 (i 
Number of States in which classes were conducted 


Enrollment in these classes................-_-------.___------ “ 5, 071 
Total enrollment in all Federally-aided trade and industrial schools 
and classes, 48 States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico..............-_- 504, 865 


Total Federal funds used by the States for part-time trade extension 
classes in industrial plants (sometimes designated as “plant 


kc i en eel ences eeein dem he bud expres $65, 000 
Total Federal funds expended by the 48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico for trade and industrial education. _...........-.-------- $3, 291, 901 


A list of States having part-time trade classes, conducted during 
the working day, held in industrial plants (sometimes designated a; 
“plant training”), for which Federal aid was approved during the 
fiscal year 1935 is given below: 





Number of schools 
or programs Enrollment 

i a a Si aS NPR A Ati nae 1 100 
NNT ee eu eccbaccanban 1 40 
ee eee LOU be Sw cccewecs 1 42 
SE EDT, PY ree er ae ae a ee 3 816 
AR LR TE SIE a, a, SE 1 12 
i a i ili alae tae 44 2, 064 
ile th i ERE IRS SAIS Sa 5 1, 139 
ps LRAT SA IR ig RR MS Fi SUE SaaS 3 209 
oe tbe a 5 546 
ss cts et ta, 0 8 wld delphi seu 1 91 
ELE EE LE OO APS 1 12 

i a li a i ek 66 5, 071 


Vocational education programs are organized under public superv'- 
sion and control, primarily for the benefit of the workers enrolled. 
While general safeguards against the misuse of Federal funds have 
been provided in the Federal act, in the administrative policies of the 
Federal Office of Education, in the State plans, and in the adminis- 
trative policies followed in the States, the specific safeguards endorse! 


by the advisory committee were deemed necessary to protect ade- 


quately the use of Federal funds in this very special type of problem. 


lish 


MINIMUM WAGE 





Minimum-Wage Legislation in the United States, as of 
January 1, 1936 


INIMUM-wage laws have been enacted in 16 States. Prior 

to 1933 such laws existed in only 9 States.!_ During the legis- 
lative year of 1933, seven States * were added to the list which had 
previously enacted laws providing for the payment of a minimum 
wage to women and minors. While Massachusetts enacted a mini- 
mum-wage law as early as 1912, enforceable merely by public opinion, 
the legislature in 1934 repealed the original act and substituted a 
new one based on the so-called standard law. The minimum-wage 
law adopted by Illinois in 1933 originally provided for a limited 
period of operation, but in 1935 legislation was passed making the 
act permanent. North Dakota also acted upon this subject in 1935, 
and transferred the duties of enforcement of the State minimum- 
wage law from the workmen’s compensation bureau to the depart- 
ment of agriculture and labor. All of the minimum-wage laws, 
with the exception of the new Massachusetts act, have been pub- 
lished in full in various publications of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.* 

The States of Nebraska, Texas, and Utah early enacted laws on 
this subject, but the laws were later repealed. In Nebraska the 
only appropriation made in connection with the minimum-wage law 
was the initial appropriation of $500 which was later placed in the 
sinking fund, as no action was taken under the law. After 6 years of 
inoperative existence the law was repealed. As the law was never 
enforced, its failure and repeal seem to have been the result of lack of 
proper administration rather than a failure of the law itself. In 
Texas the law passed in 1919 was repealed in 1921, and at the same 
time a new bill was passed relating to minimum wages for women 
and minors; it was, however, vetoed by the Governor. In 1929 the 


' California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

* Connecticut, Illinois, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Utah. 

* Laws of New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and Utah in Monthly Labor Review, June 1933 (pp. 
1259-1276); Connecticut and Ohio, Monthly Labor Review, July 1933 (pp. 57-65); Illinois, Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1933 (p. 306); California, Colorado, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, Bulletin No. 370; and see also Wisconsin, Bulletin No. 403 (p. 52). 

‘ Nebraska, ch. 190, Acts of 1919; Texas, ch. 118, Acts of 1921; Utah, ch. 9, Acts of 1929. 
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Legislature of Utah repealed a law on this subject which had bee, 3 di 
enacted in 1913. A second law requiring the payment of a minimuy Taft, 
wage to women and minors was enacted in Utah during 1933, as note, 


decisi 
above. 


declal 
tract’ 


THE constitutionality of minimum-wage legislation has been at. a 
tacked in several cases before the United States Supreme Court qs the ¢! 
well as before State courts. The first case to reach the United States E 
Supreme Court was that of Stettler v. O’Hara (243 U.S. 629)° which ne 
arose under the minimum-wage law enacted by the State of Oregon, or 
The State supreme court found no violation of either the Federal or §B me 
the State Constitution in the enactment and enforcement of the ~ 

“7 


minimum-wage law. In declaring the law valid the Oregon court 


Court Action on Minimum-Wage Legislation 
















er ee 0 

quoted from a report of the commission on minimum-wage boards, e o 
‘ : ° ; e.e tion © 
appointed by the Massachusetts Legislature to investigate conditions, U 
as follows: hi: 
si0D \ 
Women in general are working because of dire necessity and in most cases the Sarde 
combined income of the family is not more than adequate to meet the family’s , 
cost of living. In these cases it is not optional with the women to decline low- _— 
paid employment. Every dollar added to the family income is needed to lighten sever 
the burden which the rest are carrying * * *, Wherever the wages of such Jotate 
a woman are less than the cost of living and the reasonable provision for main- JBjaws 
taining the worker in health, the industry employing her is in receipt of the of the 
working energy of a human being at less than its cost, and to that extent is rial 








parasitic. The balance must be made up in some way. It is generally paid b) 
the industry employing the father. It is sometimes paid in part by future #20! 


inefficiency of the worker herself, and by her children, and perhaps in part ulti- HBPeop 
mately by charity and the State * * *. If an industry is permanently H\Minn 
dependent for its existence on underpaid labor, its value to the Commonwealth is by th 
questionable. 


on V 
The court also said that “every argument put forward to sustain MBF th, 


the maximum-hours law, or upon which it was established, applies Bit gj, 
equally in favor of the constitutionality of the minimum-wage law BByhore 
as also within the police power of the State and as a regulation tending & 7, 
to guard the public morals and the public health * * *.” hae 

This decision was appealed to the United States Supreme Court he p 
and in 1917 that Court affirmed the decision, the Court being equally By 7 
divided, four justices in favor of the constitutionality, four justices Mag) 
against, and one taking no part in the decision. 


lecis 
In 1923 the United States Supreme Court had occasion to render & yy 
an opinion on the minimum-wage law adopted by Congress for the Bihe ¢ 


District of Columbia. The law was declared unconstitutional 00 J), ¢ 
the ground that it denied the freedom of contract and resulted in 








. * * 4 y See 
deprivation of property without due process of law. This was ® BBiinn; 
See. 
§ For State decision see 69 Oreg. 519; 70 Oreg. 261. Wash, ¢ 


6 Adkins y. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. 8. 525. ' Act 


nd. 
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;-3 decision rendered over the vigorous protest of Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft, and was rather surprising when viewed in the light of prior 
decisions of the same Court. In earlier cases the Supreme Court had 
declared valid, without finding any violation of the “freedom of con- 
tract” or “‘due process,’ such “‘public health and welfare’’ laws as 
those limiting the hours of labor for women and minors. In one of 
the cases Mr. Justice Brewer had said: ‘The fact that both parties 
are of full age and competent to contract does not necessarily de- 
prive the State of the power to interfere where the parties do not 
stand upon an equality or where the public health demands that one 
party to the contract shall be protected against himself.’ (Holden v. 
Hardy, 169 U. S. 366.) In the case of Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 
412, the Court said in regard to legislation enacted for the protection 
of women that such legislation was justified not only for the protec- 
tion of the woman’s own health but also for the well-being of the race. 

Upon the authority of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, supra, a deci- 
sion was rendered in 1925 declaring the Arizona law void (Murphy v. 
Sardell, 269 U.S. 530); and in 1927 the Arkansas law was also declared 
unconstitutional (Donham v. West-Nelson Mfg. Co., 273 U.S. 657). 
Several State supreme courts, following the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, thereupon declared the State minimum-wage 
laws unconstitutional. The Kansas law was voided in the decision 
of the State court in the case of Topeka Laundry Co. v. Court of Indus- 
trial Relations (119 Kans. 13); the Puerto Rican law was declared 
unconstitutional by the Puerto Rican Supreme Court in the case of 
People v. Successors of Laurnaga & Co. (32 P. R. Rep. 766). The 
Minnesota law has been declared constitutional in several decisions 
by the State supreme court; ’ however, the latest case, that of Steven- 
on Vv. St. Clair (161 Minn. 444), took into consideration the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the Adkins case but held that 
it did not affect the minimum-wage law as applied to minors, and 
herefore that phase of the law is still in force and effect. 

The supreme courts of other States, on the other hand, have found 
he minimum-wage laws to be constitutional and a valid exercise of 
he police power. The North Dakota law was upheld in Northwestern 
I. E. Co. v. Workmen’s Compensation Bureau (47 N. D. 397); the 
Vashington minimum-wage law was declared constitutional in several 
lecisions of the State supreme court.® 

It is interesting to note at this time that cases are now pending in 
he Ohio and New York ® courts which may determine the validity of 
he standard minimum-wage laws now in operation in five other States. 
'See Williams v. Evans, 139 Minn. 32; G. O. Miller Telegraph Co. v. Minimum Wage Commission, 145 


Minn, 262; State v. Allyn, 150 Minn. 123. 


‘See Larsen vy. Rice, 100 Wash. 642; Spokane Hotel Co. v. Younger, 113 Wash. 359; Sparks y. Moritz, 141 
Wash, 417, 


‘ Act has been declared unconstitutional by New York Court of Appeals in the case of Tipaldo v. More- 
tad, 
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The minimum-wage laws of Connecticut, Lllinois, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio are based upg, 
the standard minimum-wage bill sponsored by the National (op. 
sumers’ League. The standard bill does not attempt to regula 
wages generally. Whenever a substantial number of women aj; 
minors in any occupation are receiving less than a subsistence wag 
the law provides that an investigation be made to determine whethe; 
the wages are “fairly and reasonably commensurate with the valy, 
of the service or class of service rendered.” An unreasonable wage 
is defined as “less than the fair and reasonable value of the services 
rendered and less than sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living 
necessary for health.’ 

In the laws, which follow the standard bill, it is evident that ay 
effort has been made to overcome the objections raised in the Adkins 
case. During the depression it has become apparent that unfai 
wage standards not only undermine the health and well-being o{ 
the workers but threaten the stability of industry itself. As a pro. 
tection, therefore, against unfair methods of competition by ruthless 
and unscrupulous competitors the States have again turned their 
attention towards minimum-wage laws, for now as never before is 
realized the close relationship between the payment of a minimum 
wage and the economic well-being of the race. The experience oi 
the past few years should add much force and weight to the reason- 
ing in the opinion in Stettler v. O’Hara holding that the enactment 
of such laws is a valid exercise of the police power and that they 
are not only a valid but a necessary means of protecting the public 
health, morals, and welfare. 

The Utah minimum-wage law is similar to the California law. The 
State industrial commission is empowered to ascertain the wages paid, 
the hours, and conditions of labor in the various occupations. 

Upon investigation, if it is determined that the wages paid “are 
inadequate to supply the cost of proper living”, the law provides that 
the commission shall call a “wage board” into conference. After 1 
public hearing, the commission is empowered to fix a minimum wage, 
a& maximum number of hours, and the standard conditions of labor 
“demanded by the health and welfare of the women and minors e1- 
gaged in any occupation.” A mandatory order may be subsequently 
issued setting forth the minimum wage and the maximum hours. 


Principal Provisions of Laws 


THE principal provisions of the acts are summarized in the follow- 
ing table. For additional information on this subject, especially 
with reference to minimum-wage orders, see United States Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 137: Summary of State Hour Laws for Womet 
and Minimum-Wage Rates. 








Principal Provisions of Minimum-Wage Laws in Effect in 1935 
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Labor Research Institute for Toronto Unions 


ABOR is becoming increasingly aware of the value of research and 
fact finding. Labor organizations are not only making fuller and 
keener use of research data provided by governmental and private 
agencies but are to a limited extent creating their own research facili- 
ties. The American Federation of Labor and a number of the inter- 
national unions maintain fact-finding machinery. The United Hatters 
are reported to have inaugurated a research department recently. 
These agencies undertake economic research along any lines that the 
organizations they serve may require. A research body specializing 
in industrial law and labor legislation is the latest development in the 
field. This is sponsored by the Toronto Trades and Labor Council, 
the first central labor union to undertake organized research work. 
The plan as announced by the Toronto Trades and Labor Council is 
outlined in the December 1935 issue of the Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, official organ of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

The Labor Research Institute was established with the cooperation 
of members of the faculty in law of the University of Toronto, who, 
with the assistance of practicing lawyers, were found to be willing ‘‘to 
undertake the work of directing scientific legal industrial research.’ 


The plan, which has begun to function, is outlined thus by the Toronto 
Trades and Labor Council: 


(1) A legal research committee will give their service free. 

(2) The trade-unions will provide secretarial services and so on and hope to 
furnish financial assistance for one or more full-time research workers as the 
developments justify themselves to trade-unionists. 

(3) The legal research committee will issue 10 monthly bulletins on problems 
in industrial and trade-union law. These bulletins will be regular. Additional 
copies of the bulletins may be obtained by trade-union members at a nominal cost. 

(4) The legal research committee will be prepared to receive and discuss sug- 
gestions for legal research on any industrial problem sent in to them by locals 
affiliated with the institute and if the problem is of wide and general interest to 
trade-unions a special bulletin may be issued if necessary. 

(5) Affiliated trade-unions will receive from the legal research committee con- 
fidential information of an objective nature explaining the meaning and impli- 
cations of any labor legislation which may be introduced. 
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The development of the movement, as its sponsors view it, will pr, 
vide Canadian trade-unionists with “an opportunity to approach the} 
problems with knowledge and with scientific research behind them” 
which will enable them ‘‘to know the law, to understand their righ; 
and to work at reform legislation.”’ 





Women in British Trade-Unions 


OMAN workers at the end of 1934 constituted 16 percent 

the total membership of British trade-unions, and in tly 
unions covering certain occupations they outnumber men four to one 
according to an article in the January 1936 issue of Labour Resear 
(London).! 

The following table, reproduced from the article, shows the number 
and percent of woman workers who are organized in all industri 
groups for which this information is available. Comparable data ar 
not computable for all occupations in which women are employed, 
because industrial classifications differ from trade-union grouping 
and jurisdictions. The figures refer to 1931, the latest year for whic) 
census occupational statistics are available. 


Number and Percent of Woman Trade-Unionists in Great Britain, by Industry 
Groups 








Woman trade- 











unionists 
Industry group 
. Percent 
Number organized 
i ee nn ccusandiinnan 289, 351 37 
SS: ee Pe 154, 423 74 
National and local government... _. _- We Lecccccccce 
Tailoring and clothing.............._-- 41, 909 } 12 | 
ee SS re 
Commerce and distribution........__-_ J ee 
Transport and general labor___.._..__- i eee 
Paper, printing, etc._.............._._- 39, 109 33 | 
is yf YY See 11, 034 17 
Busteaetne eee ae ae ee 5, 791 2 














An analysis by occupation of the textile industry, in which, in 193, 
542,000 males and 776,000 females were employed, shows the relativ: 
number of union men and women in certain branches. Women con- 
stitute 60 percent of the membership of unions in cotton textiles. 
One of these unions is the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, the 
membership of which is 83,000 women and 21,000 men. Another 
cotton-textile union, the Amalgamated Association of Card, Blowing, 


' Labour Research (organ of Labour Research Department, 60 Doughty St., London, W. C. 1), January 
1936: The Organization of Women. 
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nd Ring Room Operatives, has 36,000 female members and 9,000 
iale members. 

The membership of the National Union of Textile Workers consists 
of 19,837 women and 18,683 men. In the jute branch of the industry 
9,000 women and 2,216 men are organized and the membership of the 
Power Loom Carpet Weavers’ Association includes 2,500 women and 
1,500 men. 

On the other hand the membership of unions in the man-employing 
ecupations such as overseer, warp-twister and dresser, and wool 
sorter is, Of course, preponderantly male. 

The extent of organization among women in the textile industry is 
not due alone to the fact that they are employed in large numbers, the 
article points out. Unionism has been traditionally followed by 
oman textile operatives in Great Britain since the early days of 
actory production. Organization goes back to the eighteenth 
entury and in the spinners’ strike of 1818 women drew strike pay on 
he same footing as the men. In 1876, women formed nearly half the 


membership of the cotton weavers’ unions. 
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Trend of Strikes and Lockouts 


RELIMINARY information, available at the time this report 
went to press, indicated 106 strikes and lockouts beginning jn 
January 1936 and involving 24,000 workers, as compared with 90 
strikes and lockouts beginning in December 1935 and involving 
15,000 workers. The January figures show an increase of approxi- 
mately 18 percent in number of strikes as compared with the previous 
month but a decrease of approximately 25 percent as compared with 
January 1935. 
An analysis of the January strikes and lockouts, based on detailed 
and verified information, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review 
for May 1936. 


Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to January 1936! 



































. Workers involved 
Number of strikes and lockouts tex strikes and 
lockouts— Man- 
Beginning— days idle 
Month In prog- In ef- during 
Prior to} In | during} jonth | end of | ning in | qurin 
month | month | month month | month mont 4 
1934 
I ipiainndaiencsnnnnian 34 98 132 83 49 | 81,650 | 106,734 822, 40 
ET chien nietinined stmcented 49 G4 143 82 61} 89,562 | 160,713 867, 912 
a hhatenieh a cenathics icwniitedietn 61 161 222 149 73 | 91,559 | 128,886 | 1, 237, 05% 
EA RS SE Sa 73 210 283 180 103 | 185,282 | 229,552 | 2, 333, 23) 
EE eee ener 103 226 329 218 111 | 145,830 | 234, 364 | 1, 956, Sts 
so. widens was ateaee aime lll 165 276 150 126 56, 244 | 119, 509 | 1, 565, 60! 
ES ee eee 126 151 277 163 114 | 180, 268 | 250,328 | 2, 221, ff 
CO ee eee ee 114 183 297 188 109 80,071 | 162,980 | 2, 188, 239 
0 eee ee 109 150 259 149 110 | 423,915 | 480,318 | 4, 136, 10s 
SE cntincenctesssenbeauewee 110 187 297 198 99 69,441 | 104, 207 909, 459 
RR 99 130 229 129 100 | 37,869 | 94,494 969, (061 
a ay eee 100 101 201 128 73 | 25,004 | 73,279 384, 353 
1935 
IID. attcncacacsinntinimmnotnel 73 140 213 131 82} 81,110 | 92,546 720, 350 
EES ae ee 82 148 230 129 101 62,363 | 94,448 826, 128 
ERS SAE eteseiS 2 101 174 275 161 114 52, 124 95, 617 930, 215 
St ncatdesannainkibenmntien 114 173 287 158 129 67, 584 | 122,206 | 1, 168, 116 
lcntnatasncecsnnchseeael 129 169 298 174 124 | 102,210 | 150, 587 | 1, 601, S6v 
I thcnsindite nies ininscainsinieghdaiainaaninl 124 174 298 181 117 46, 862 | 127,324 | 1, 286, 886 
(TERE REESE TES EAS: 117 172 289 166 123 67, 884 | 137, 468 | 1, 253, 185 
SBE Ba 8 Ea 123 227 350 217 133 | 78,111 | 147,025 | 1, 194, 743 
OD, cocgadnasrenanndetiitt 133 140 273 150 123 | 452,712 | 810,344 | 2, 991, 176 
RES APS 2 * SF 123 172 295 181 114 85, 742 | 135,652 | 1, 760, S80 
EE EEE FAI: 114 119 233 128 105 | 34,661 | 100,780 | 1, 120,775 
SEE “ecbsocesisussscsaaded 105 90 195 110 85 15, 000 | 60,000 697, 000 
1936 
SE  ncccpecceesncnccsennse 85 106 191 90 101 | 24,000} 50,000 625, 000 














1 Strikes and lockouts involving fewer than 6 ba ppaon.| enting lee than 1 day are not included in this 
table, nor in the tables in the following ge regarding strikes are obtained by the 
Bureau from 670 daily papers, labor pa sey om —&. ve as from all Government labor 
boards. Schedules are sent to ee wig ag all a strlkes duri putes in order to get detailed 
and first-hand information. Since sched os ‘the la last 2 months have not yet beet 
returned, — figures are given as liminary. Date for previous months are essentially accurate, 
although cannot be considered absolutely Occasionally fater information is received which 
mi eslintinasy Sebel gaa. these figures. These eaeieutions will be included in subsequent reports. 
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alysis of Strikes and Lockouts in November 1935 


HE number of strikes and lockouts beginning in November 1935 
was approximately 30 percent lower than in the previous month 
nd nearly 10 percent lower than the number beginning in November 

934. 

Of the 119 strikes and lockouts beginning in November, more 
san half were in three industrial groups. Twenty-six strikes and 
xkouts, involving more than 12,000 workers, began during the 
nonth in the textile industries; 25 disputes were in the transportation 
pdustries and 12 in retail and wholesale trade. Approximately 
5 percent of the man-days of idleness because of strikes and lockouts 
» November were in the textile, mining, and transportation industries. 


Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in November 1935, by Industry 








Beginning in In progress dur- 
November ing November | wan-davs 


Industry — oe = 
Num-}| Workers | Num-| Workers | vember 
ber jinvolved| ber | involved 








100,780 | 1,120,775 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in November 1935, by Industry—Continueq 





























Beginningin | In progress dur- 
November ing November |\,.. . 
Man-day 
Industry —-— - ~& idle dur 
Num-/| Workers | Num- , Workers |. ember 4]] State 
ber | involved | ber | involved , ' . oa 
Alaba 
QrriZ Arkansas 
| 
Tobacco manufactures....................-.- Se oe 1} 200) 6,24 IM Connect 
tI. i -i nhb bbundiboheonetseowmoocccetsoSSboosd ao 202e6e1ece6ne ols coces “+ 66% 6.9 ‘ 
Paper "and I Tia concsundcascctet bine cSdecuuoe 1 54 5 | 1, 191 | 22 an District | 
aq | ° Georg!a - 
teats on ccinnsltetnin- shih >hicksd i 54 4] 1,173 | 225 Im COE 
Frinting phe publican: Newspapers and periodi- - ro 
Oe SO wee eo en ow oo ee enw en en cnc ecccosoones|--cce--|----- scene 1 | 18 | 36 . 
Chemicals and ailied products. = =7777777777--—- 1 | is} 1] 3); ‘Genus 
Paint and varnishes. ---.............-.......---.---- 1 13 1 | 13 | 6 I \arvian 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.......- =»... 3 227| 10) = 1,049) 5,513 Bl \rassach 
tt htnn nk cneursonns<daitrenes 1 76 1 76 | i HB Michigat 
Furriers and fur factories... ...._..............--.-- 2 151 7 | 653 2.07 Ml yinneso 
Other..........- Ree te meen en nn mmm ewe wenn mee! ~ nae lemenw enna -- 2 | 320 2, 950 Mississif 
wee of minerals. 1 225 | 6 | 26, 926 342,777 IM Vissour! 
oal mining: New Jer 
oss Sp ah oh ae ed Gbaened aan see ool alle ake ee ] 86 4 ~ 
Bituminous... _- soescenses hee 1 225 4| 26,140 398 4 Aa to 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining_ SEE SRI ESR land 1 700 13,371 HM Oregon. 
Transportation and communication.._______._.____. 25 3,272 32 11, 269 137, 353 HM pennsyl 
Water transportation. .------..---.-.-.--.----.------| 19 1, 332 23 9, 078 127,725 HM rhode I 
Motor nusmeuun OE en SC" ee ee 6 1, 940 9 | 2,191 9, 627 HB south ©: 
ade... 5 RERAT ORAS? TRH | #8 679| 16) 858 5,24 A ess 
i uk osencccunne be 2 29 2 | 29 14 Texas 
BE LIED conshi dememientNshatnerAcp scenes: | 20 650| 14) — 82% oss I vermont 
Domestic and personal service_________-__.-__--.--.-. 3 1, 723 | 7} 2,699 10,061 IMM Virginia 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses_............|...-...|.....-...- 2 | 37 i, 040 HM Washing 
Personal service, barbers, vmeeed om cSonneniocens 1 500 1 | 500 500 HAE West Vi 
cS SE eaedpudwer cael 1 1, 200 2 1, 239 | 2, 175 I Wiscons 
eR ae 0 CORSO SOS eo cons He ccc oeneSeeccos 1 23 2 923 th), 34 Interstat 
Professional service. idwamenn st eee 3 125 3 125 3 = 
Recreation and amusement._...........______--___ 2 15 2 15 14] 
Professional..............- ree ae eee 1 110 1 | 110 1 Th 
Building and construction.....----------- 4 1, 342 11 | 1,399 5,383 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A_- s 1, 272 | 10 | 1, 329 4, 4( locko’ 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and 0cKO 
P. W. A. buildings)  cvidbh ilies ate pee 1 70 1 | 70 | ‘Mi table 
Agriculture, oe. inoean oats 1 | 125 | 3 | 2,725 13,025 fee 
a eal, i llega CSS ISEIS SS Fe Vaascacnal 1 | 125 2 2, 325 | 3, 825 k 
a nae | bon scen Bess shesth pareare wf 1 | 400 | 9) 20) a VOTKE 
Relief work and W.P.A 9, 6,759) 15 9,198 | 34, 245 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__ 3) 94 | 6 202 1,319 Mb Table 








Approximately 45 percent of the 119 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in November were in 3 States—23 in California, 17 in New York, and 
14 in Pennsylvania. 

Of the 100,780 workers involved in the 233 strikes and lockouts 
which were in progress during the month, nearly 22,000 were in 
Alabama, over 10,000 were in New Jersey, nearly 10,000 were in 
New York, and 9,000 were in Pennsylvania. 

Four of the disputes in progress during November extended into 
two or more States. The largest of these were the strike of long- 
shoremen at ports on the Gulf of Mexico,'! which began in October 
and was still in progress at some ports at the end of November, and 
the strike of several thousand workers in hosiery dyeing and finishing 
plants in New York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania, which 
began in October and terminated in late November. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1936 (p. 392). 
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Strikes and Lockouts in November 1935, by States 
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Beginning in In progress during 
November November Man-days 
State wah —re ne —— 
orkers r orkers Yovember 
Number involved Number involved 

ppquen Lh Bo 119 34, 661 233 100,780 | 1, 120, 775 
[DONA ccniinitiwn bon caessonnscocsemesaes es 1 ll 5 21, 830 249, 882 
Arkansas ee SSeS eee serene eee eeeeeeserors |eocsescs= 2a eoscqses 1 500 10, 000 
California.....-.....-.-----------+-------- 23 1, 568 30 2, 272 16, 830 
Connecticut - - ----- seecaceconccgeccecceses 1 500 3 746 2, 363 
District of Columbia___-.-.......-...-..-- 3 182 3. 182 688 
DEE con coegGeeGtsdoemsvesocors -geccege pococnece sc cfoccecccosere 1 699 13, 980 
[llinois...--------------------------------- 4 1, 533 10 1, 973 11, 896 
ee ‘ paséseelenuboee. a EEE SP: 2 910 18, 200 
Kentucky -.------------------------------|---------- p]-<s4épeuadd 1 5, 000 100, 000 
eh tecasencscondacasdsesseees 4 684 4 684 5, 095 
Merylené . ...~.-----~-----..------sesee-- 2 200 5 365 3, 655 
Massachusetts... ..._..-- ; the 6 1, 220 8 1, 448 7, 834 
NE eR ks « 44.5% 635 - - 5 cedaaens 5 4, 362 6 | 4, 612 42, 023 
A nl 5 894 8 | 2, 198 32, 162 
Mississippi- - - .-..-...-------------------- 1 110 1 110 110 
hs ptsshmbesenese- bathades set 3 255 3 255 511 
BEE pecebbcocdes ss. scscsneee= 4 8, 416 15 10, 242 156, 365 
ay WU Ua dddbbdetess...--sccceese ‘. 17 7, 374 39 | 9, 843 63, 854 
ee ee 8 1, 868 . ‘= ee 

ethaRconntec nine ntheqinepedenelietenneag abhnegh «guises ‘ 
ayn... opts enanendacmnnel 14 2, 998 33 | 9, 312 72, 322 
Rhode Islamd............----.---220---22- 2 449 3 | 754 4, 943 
EEE Ce ee ee a Ria 3 | 865 15, 175 
i Pe 2 34 4 268 4, 366 
Raabe Ss - - - oo -sdshnbwns deacons 3 113 4 120 1, 045 
3 Se ee 1 137 | : eo 13, 4 
a Oe a er. ee Tee ees lonpolosoasacecdes . , 44! 
Washington oes. eS Masse 7 1,215 | q 1, 335 | 15, 490 
ne nencelil 1 460 | 3 | 557 | 9, 152 
TS SS... ey 1 13 | 2 | 563 | 11, 026 
interatase........----- — oes a8 eal l 65 | 4\ 17,765 | 177, 460 











table 3, more than half of the 119 





The average number of workers involved in the 119 strikes and 
lockouts beginning in November was 291 per strike. 


workers each and only 6 involved 1,000 or more workers each. 


Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November 1935, Classified by 
Number of Workers Involved 


As indicated in 
disputes involved fewer than 100 











Industrial group 





Number of strikes and lockouts in which the 
number of workers involved was— 





Total 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 
_— — and and and and 

20 100 under | under | under | under 

500 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 








All industries 


Manufacturing 
ron and steel and their products, not including 





machiner 

lachinery, not including transportation equipment. 
‘Tansportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and allied products. ......................- 
stone, Clay, and glass products 
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ood and kindred products....................-.... 
ten eiallccadne pecebghonenbgres 
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Nonmanufacturing 


xiraction of mimerals........<.......-.....-.-..-.. 


ruuportation and communication 
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vonestic and personal service 
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Matters pertaining to union organization were the major issue Tat 
in 40.3 percent of the strikes and lockouts beginning i in November, 
while wages and hours were the major issues in only 29.4 percent, 
As shown in table 4, the 35 strikes and lockouts over wages and 
hours included 62.4 percent of the total number of workers involved, 
while the 48 disputes over organization matters included only 23 8 
percent of the workers. 



















The major issues in the strikes and lockouts shown under “Other” Jp!" 
in table 4 involved such matters as objections to working under ey 
machine 


particular foremen or managers, delays in payment of wages, objec. 
tions to working on holidays, increased work load, seniority rights, 
equalization of wages, and demands by seamen for a guaranty of 
return transportation in case their ship was tied up because of a strike 


(onferrou 
umber & 
axtiles at 
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J Paper and 
in other than the home port. hemicals 
Table 4.— Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November 
1935 
Strikes and lockouts Workers involved ical 
Major issues 1" . cereal ve s 
r ercent o Percent of 
Number total Number total 0 
Gov 
po RE Sa 2 a eee eer ee 119 100. 0 34, 661 100. 
—- — vttlen 
bees st ll, A Meta: Als 35 29.4 *. 605 624 
Weuphemees. 5 _-- 3c, -.0-0-hasis-onas 12 10.2 1, 505 <3 Mockou 
ee nn acsSuchoccdbcabocadiwaes 13 10.9 14, 269 41.3 . 
Wage increase, hour decrease-........-....--.....- 6 5.0 5, 056 14. non 
Wage decrease, hour increase - - -------- naa cneunuens I .8 374 me 
I n ceemaltanonnexemneney 44-4 2 L7 351 i) etd p 
el idnachsienincdmecdtbiwweness costes 1 8 50 
On SRecngaltioa. oon ooo eases . 4.3 $208 23.5 Over 
Se a. SOS. hash sepieeyS~-ppe - arereene . 2, 574 7.5 
Recognition and wages... vee SA, ae s 6.7 2. 534 ment | 
Recognition and hours__.......-------- Jf RE 1 .8 10 ( . 
Recognition, wages; and hours_..................-- 9 7.6 1, 646 4 were 1 
CO BO atiodl denen eed e ie bis ces ess oo. oe xe 7 5.9 651 ] . 
Vissilooolmmumenewh............. ARs a Tanabe - 1 8 65 projec 
Fe tieidiningtindadpiticinnwnh ad doves 9 7.6 779 2 | 
eecinnes Si od-atilhadusacent<henrar> tadetlle a 30.3 4,797 13.3 Mplly a 
heii sktthndovomonssungess->+<ceecd ‘ . 
sestetiotion RENMAG.\ Sebdlibd-Lpencehasgyr > sbecencees .f 4 ‘ 382 Fig. 
ERE a |. LS. Se ee 1. , 482 l . 
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The duration of the strikes and lockouts ending in November MRinue¢ 
is indicated in table 5 for each industrial group. The average 
duration of the 128 disputes was slightly more than 10 calendar 
days. About 40 percent of them were terminated in less than a week 
after they began. Six of the 128 had been in progress for 3 months 
or more. The most important of these were the strike of about 
300 brewery workers in Cleveland, Ohio, which began in April and 
was settled November 15, 1935, and the strike of about 800 workers 
in a cotton-goods plant at Huntsville, Ala., which began in June 
and was settled November 21, 1935. 


1 Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
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Table 5.— Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in November 1935 














Number of strikes ar” lockouts with duration 
Oo — 





Industrial group 1 week % and] 1 and 


3 
= less | less months 
than % than 1} than 2 or 
month month|months more 





1 industries. 








Manufacturing 


on and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 
(onferrous Totals and their products 
ymber and allied products 
matiles and their products 
her and its manufactures 
ood and kindred products 
ufact 


Paper and printing 
nemicals and allied products 
{iscellaneous manufactures 


Nonmanufacturing 


——~ of minerals 
a and communication 


somestie and personal service 
building and construction 
\ericulture, etc 

Relief work and W. P. A 
Dther nonmanufacturing industries. 


























Government conciliators and labor boards assisted in working out 
vttlements for 46.6 percent of the workers involved in the strikes and 
ockouts which ended in November. In practically all of these cases 
ion representatives negotiated for the workers. Settlements for 
4.9 percent of the workers were brought about directly by the em- 
loyers and union representatives with no assistance from Govern- 
ment agencies. Six of the 13 strikes in which no labor organizations 
vere instrumental in effecting settlements were strikes on W. P. A. 
projects. The remaining seven were, on the whole, strikes lasting 
nly a few days and involving relatively few workers. 

Eighteen of the 128 strikes and lockouts, as shown in table 6, were 
rminated without formal settlements. In these cases the workers 
imply returned to work without any settlements, or they lost their 
obs when the employers hired new workers to take their places or discon- 
inued operations by going out of business or moving to another locality. 


able 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts 
Ending in November 1935 











Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 
Number a | of! Number ———- of 





128 100. 0 56, 307 


uployers and workers directly 13 8, 071 
ci and representatives of organized workers 





57 19, 638 
38 . 26, 228 

2 , 800 
18 . 1, 570 
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The results of the 128 strikes and lockouts which ended in Noy, 
ber are given in tables 7 and 8. Sixty-one of the 128 strikes 
lockouts, involving 39.2 percent of the total number of worke, 
resulted in favorable settlements to the workers; 25 disputes involyiy 
51.2 percent of the workers resulted in partial gains or compromis 
for the workers; and 36 disputes involving 8.2 percent of the worke 
resulted in little or no gains. 

The workers secured substantial gains in 43 percent of the wag 
and hours disputes and in 60 percent of the disputes over organi, 
tion matters, and partial gains or compromises in 23 percent of th 
disputes over wages and hours and in 14.5 percent of the disput 
over organization matters. Little or no gains were obtained in 29: 
percent of the wages and hours disputes and in 25.5 percent of th 
organization disputes. 























Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in November 1935 
Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Results p ; 
ercent o Percent 
Number total Number | total 
a oe 128 100. 0 56, 307 
Substantial gains to workers___-_.__- ee ee 61 47.7 22, 064 
Partial gains or compromises-_-._........_.....--..-.--- 25 19.5 28, 869 
Little or no gains to workers_._............-.--..--.--. 36 28.1 4, 597 
Jurisdiction or rival unions........................-... 3 2.3 
I edt 2 1.6 
Pee SI bb eneb nse ddadlicdecdhbsdcodddoed 1 8 














Table 8.— Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in November 1935, in Relatic 
to Major Issues Involved 























P Number of strikes and lockouts resulting in— 
Sub- Little | dictiox 
; u tle ction- 
pa ajer lesues Total stantial yore orno | alor 
gains to oe ¢.| gains to} rival 
work- eines work- | union 
ers ers settle- 
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All issues... ee ee ee 128 61 25 36 
Ww en NE... . « ddidcdedcsocdecscdddseccdded 44 19 10 OS ae a 
i el ll 22 9 5 SB ilendune}< 
Ll SESS SR eee 10 3 2 ged 
Wage increase, hour decrease _..............- 8 5 2 _< o 
Wages and other causes._................--.- iw ee er —on 
EA MN A EK I RR AA Ete 2 eet cath D iieke 
tA GL SP Ey oie a 1 eee ee Oe aa 
Recogni io * EE ST? GRR ey a ;: om oeeree-oi----- 
cine i eed ee el Be BE PS et sD Seeitcondlidendbacleccoe-- 
Recognition and wages..............---.---- 8 5 2 BES at a 
Recognition and hours_._-.......-.....-..--- 1 ee ee eee 
Recognition, wages and hours. -_-_-_-._......-- 16 11 1 as a ae 
a atthe ennnncdnppnaibwnieigeit 8 3 1 (atu > Saag 
SE Ow SC eT Saat. eR ll 4 1 © Page Bus. «.--|----- 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 677 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
January 1936 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


: URING January 1936 the Secretary of Labor, through the 

4 Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection 
sith 83 disputes, which affected a known total of 36,579 employees. 
{these disputes 43 were adjusted, 5 were referred to other agencies, 
p were settled locally or by the parties at interest, 5 could not be 
,jjusted, and 27 were still pending. The table following shows the 
name and location of the establishment or industry in which the 
lispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, 
x controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
raft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
he terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 683 


Work of Railway Labor Boards, 1934-35! 


URING 1934-35, the first year of its operation, the National 

Mediation Board handled 96 cases involving representation of 
workers for purposes of collective bargaining and 70 cases of mediation 
of disputes regarding changes in wages, hours, or working conditions. 
These cases involved a total of more than 100,000 employees on 117 
railroads. In addition, the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
created under the same act as the National Mediation Board,’ disposed 
of 583 cases involving the interpretation or application of agreements. 
No boards of arbitration, provided for in case of the failure of media- 
tion, were set up during the year but two boards established during 
the previous year announced their awards in the course of the year 
ending June 30, 1935. No emergency boards were formed, as two 
emergency situations which developed were settled by renewed 
mediation efforts of the full Mediation Board. 

Despite the volume of cases which came before the two permanent 
railway labor agencies, no strike occurred in the railroad industry in 
the course of the year. This represented the fifth consecutive year 
without a strike and continued the almost unbroken record of peaceful 
negotiation in the industry since the passage of the 1926 act. 

The National Mediation Board, in commenting on this fact in its 
report, states: 

That the railroad industry could maintain such a peaceful record, especially 
since 1932 when strikes and industrial unrest have been prevalent in other 


industries throughout the country, is testimony to the soundness and effectiveness 
of the labor policies formulated by Congress in the Railway Labor Act. 


Elsewhere in the report the Board terms the present law ‘“‘the most 
advanced form of Government regulation of labor relations that we 
have in this country” and says that “These principles and methods, 
built up through years of experimentation, provide a model labor 
policy, based on equal rights and equitable relations.” 


Representation Cases 


One of the important changes introduced by the 1934 act related 
to disputes over the agency entitled to represent the workers in dealing 
with the carrier, Elections to determine such representation had 
been held by the old Board of Mediation where carrier and labor 
organizations agreed to such an election. The act of 1926 made no 
specific provision for such cases, but the act of 1934 charged the 
National Mediation Board with the duty of investigating representa- 


‘Data are from National Mediation Board, First Annual Report, for year ended June 30, 1935, 
Washington, 1985. (Includes also report of National Railroad Adjustment Board.) 

' Railway Labor Act, 1934 (Public, No. 442, 73d Cong.). For text and discussion of this act see Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1934 (pp. 352-363). 
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tion disputes on the request of either party and of determining {}, 
individual or organization entitled to represent the workers. In this 
task it may use a secret ballot or any other appropriate method whic}, 
will guarantee free choice. Rules governing the elections, including 
who may vote, are set by the Board. The law specifically pro\ ides 
that ‘‘the majority of any craft or class of employees” shall determine 
the representative of that craft or class. 

Of the 96 representation disputes handled by the Board during the 
year, 4 were adjusted by agreement of the carrier to, recognize the 
employees’ representatives. Two others were withdrawn and one 
was dismissed on the ground that the employees covered by the 
request for an election did not form a class or craft within the meaning 
of the act. 

In the remaining 89 cases formal certification of the agency entitled 
to act as representative was made by the Board. In 58 cases ®° this 
was done on the basis of a secret election, and in 33 by checking the 
signatures on written authorizations against the pay roll of the carrier, 
The two groups of cases involved a total of 82,124 workers, about 
three-fourths of whom were in the shop crafts. Nearly 70,000 employ- 
ees participated, representing approximately 85 percent of the total 
eligible (table 1). 


Table 1.—Elections and Checks of Authorizations by Classes of Employees and 
Number Participating 














+ Number of | 

Number of | Number of 

Classes of employees ! pt ore ag authoriza- cmpiozees employees 

ree tion checks | ? i, eligible 
Engine and train service employees_................-..- 18 3 3, 348 3, 689 
CE in icici teh Rds br <i taeddcetsaessses 23 12 52, 652 61, 309 
Clerks, office and station employees--................-- 16 7 8, 271 9, 40( 
ce-of-way employees_._...............----.- 4 1 3, 573 5, 392 
Fe mg signalmen, and f dispatchers cwrbsae Tieden 16 2 800 804 
Dining-car cooks and waiters................-.-....--- 0 2 271 421 
PE i nnencedhcodqadhabitaseeebcedguccesa 1 6 712 1, 019 
DOR ee cttnttnncetncsdigtinaticehecedanehoes 58 33 69, 727 82, 124 

















1 1 case involving clerks and 1 involving signalmen required a second election because the results of the 
first election were inconclusive. 


A feature of these disputes rarely encountered in the representa- 
tion disputes handled by Government labor boards in other industries 
was the fact that most of the cases involved more than one craft or 
class. The 89 cases thus represented disputes in 291 separate cralts 
or classes of employees. For 18 crafts the result was inconclusive; 
certifications were made for the remaining crafts. 

Although the law permits the designation of either individuals or 
organizations as representatives, no individuals were so chosen 10 
any of the elections. In most cases a standard trade-union, or ! 





§ Two cases required a second election. 
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national labor organization,* was certified as representative, but in 
, small number of cases a system association (organizations of em- 
ployees confined to one raiload system) and in 3 cases a trade-union 
other than national labor organizations was named. 

Of the 273 certifications issued, 26 were cases of contests involving 
two or more national labor organizations. The remaining 247 cases 
involved situations in which the national organization (or, in 3 
cases, some Other trade-union) was opposed by a system association 
or by unorganized employees. 

Of these contests, the national labor organizations won 213, the 
system associations 31, and 3 went to other trade-unions. Almost 
three-fourths of the individual votes or signed authorization slips 
favored national labor organizations, practically all of the remainder 
going to system associations (table 2). 


Table 2.—Type of Organizations Chosen in Cases Involving Disputes Between 


National Labor Organizations and System Associations or Unorganized 
Employees 

















~ Employees voting for, or otherwise 
Certifications won by pt ae Poon 
National System Other or- National System Other or- 
Method of choice labor or- associa- ganiza- labor or- associa- ganiza- 
ganizations tions ! tions ? ganizations tions ! tions ? 





Num-) Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-| Per-| Num-| Per- | Num-/| Per- |Num-} Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber |cent| ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 




















Elections....... Loeb tndde 134| 80. 72 31| 18, 68 1) 0. 60} 39,273) 69.18) 17,400) 30.65) 100) 0.17 
Proved authorizations-... 79| 97. 53 0 0 2) 2.47| 8, 238) 93.08 341; 3.85) 271) 3.07 
Sac ddorwcocs 4 213) 86. 24 31) 12. 55 3) 1. 21)¢ 47,511 72.40) 17,741) 27.03) 371) .57 
































'A number of system associations have combined to form a brotherhood of railroad shop crafts, which 


_ oe oe recognized as a labor organization “‘national in scope’’ as provided in sec. 3 (f) of the Railway 
r Act. 


‘Includes 2 organizations of dining-car cooks and waiters and 1 organization of train porters. 


' Elections in 18 additional crafts resulted in no majority for any organization and no certifications were 
made for these. 


‘These do not include 26 certifications made to national labor organizations as a result of elections in 


ae a such organizations were the contestants. The number of employees voting in these elections 
was 3,220. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Tue 18 representation disputes involving two or more national 
labor organizations, including 31 crafts or classes of employees, affected 
3,547 employees. Certifications were issued in 26 cases while in 5 
cases no organization obtained a majority. Although these cases 
included less than 5 percent of the total employees involved in all 
representation cases, they required a disproportionate share of the 
Board’s time. 

‘The term adopted by the National Mediation Board to describe organizations entitled to participate 
in the selection of members of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, under the provision in sec. 3 (a) 


of the 1934 act, which grants this right to such “labor organizations of the employees, national in scope, as 
have been or may be organized in accordance with the provisions of sec. 2 of this act.” 
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The Board commented on the situation as follows: 


If each labor organization confined itself to a clearly defined craft or class of 
employees, it might refuse to act as a representative of any other class or craft, 
and thus avoid bringing such disputes before the Board. But we regret to hayp 
to report that at the present writing the number of these disputes coming to the 
Board is increasing. Whereas the disputes arose mainly because of overlapping 
jurisdiction, and at first most of the cases were of this character, the antagonisr, 
engendered by the contests has developed a tendency for employees who are 
members of one organization to challenge the representation of other organizations 
over crafts or classes of employees that they formerly did not seek to represent. 

Regrettable as these disputes are, it is nevertheless fortunate that the Railway 
Labor Act provides a method of settling them peacefully. Such conflicts in othe; 
industries often result in strikes and interruptions of service which aré costly to 
the public, to employers, and to employees. If interruptions of railroad servyic¢ 
on account of such disputes can be prevented by the procedures under section 2 
ninth, of the act, this is a net gain and one of the important accomplishments of 
the act, no matter how much time and effort it takes and however unwise it may 
be that employees’ organizations whose aims are the same shall be engaged in 
jurisdictional quarrels. 


Problems of Representation 


IN CARRYING out its work of certifying collective-bargaining repre- 
sentatives, the Board encountered problems similar to those which 
have confronted other Government labor boards which have attempted 
to settle representation controversies. The form in which these 
problems have been presented, however, has been affected by the 
legislation under which the Board functions and by the characteris- 
tics and traditions of the industry. 

While the act provides * that the majority of any class shall deter- 
mine the representative of the class, it does not specify whether it 
shall be a majority of those eligible to vote or of only those who voted. 
The Board adopted the position that a majority of all eligibles was 
required. When, however, the parties agreed to be bound by a major- 
ity of the votes cast, the Board took the position that it would certify 
on this basis. Representatives for 107 crafts or classes of employees 
were certified in this manner. In the one case in which the Board’: 
interpretation was challenged by court action, the Federal district 
court upheld the Board’s position except for one craft where les 
than a majority of those eligible to vote participated in the election.’ 

In determining what constitutes a craft or class, the Board has a: 
far as possible followed the pattern set by employee organizations and 
collective agreements in the past. However, there has been con- 
siderable pressure from all branches of employment to have the Boar( 
split into smaller groups classes of employees heretofore treated as 3 
unit. The year’s experience convinced the Board that this tendency 

4 Sec. 2, fourth. 


_ © Railhoay Employees Dept., A. F. L., System Federation No. 40 v. The Virginian Railway Co., Judge W2y 
Decision No. 329, July 24, 1935. The decision has been appealed by the railway company. 
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to divide and subdivide has gone too far and threatens to defeat the 
main purpose of the act, as well as to interfere with efficient operation. 

In determining who is an “employee” eligible to participate in 
elections, the Board has ruled that the person must have been defi- 
nitely on a pay roll within a reasonable period prior to the election. 
Employees ‘‘excepted’”’ from collective agreement because of the con- 
fdential, supervisory, or disciplinary character of their work have 
generally been excluded from voting. Both of these rulings have 
been sustained by a Federal court.” 

The Board has ruled that “red caps” or station ushers are employees 
within the act. One carrier, however, has refused to honor a certifica- 
tion issued by the Board covering such workers, and judicial action to 
enforce the Board’s ruling is being considered. Two cases involving 
workers employed by contractors hired by the railroad were deter- 
mined diversely on the basis of the facts in each particular case. 

Where employees choose a new representative while an agreement 
is already in force, the Board has ruled that this does not alter or 
cancel the existing agreement. ‘The new representative assumes the 
same functions and duties with regard to the existing agreement as 
applied to the former representative and must give due notice of any 
desire to change the agreement. 


Mediation Settlements 


Or THE 70 mediation cases handled by the Board in the course of 
the year, 20 were withdrawn before mediation began and 19 after 
mediation had begun or during the process of mediation. Most 
of these withdrawals represented satisfactory adjustments of the 
difficulties or removal of the cause of dispute; a few were cases with- 
drawn for resubmission in amended form or for handling by the 
Railroad Labor Adjustment Board. Six cases were closed by the 
Board for various reasons. The remaining 25 were adjusted by 
mediation, 24 of them through a signed agreement. 

The Board found that the only serious problem in its mediation 
work grew out of failure to comply with a number of awards of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. In one such case the em- 
ployees threatened to strike to secure the enforcement of an award, 
claiming that the carrier was bound either to obey it or to apply for a 
court order setting it aside. The Board thereupon entered the case 
and, after 2 weeks of negotiation, effected an agreement on the 
proper procedure to be followed in affirming or setting aside the 
award. 





' Chesapeake & Ohio Clerks’ Association v. Board, Supreme Court, District of Columbia. Decision of 
Judge F. D. Letts, Sept. 7, 1934. 

‘In 2 cases arbitration was refused, 2 cases were dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, and 2 others were re- 
manded for further negotiation. 
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Collective Agreements able 


THE 1934 act requires the filing with the National Mediation Bog, 
of a copy of each contract covering rates of pay, rules, and workin 
conditions. As a result of this provision, the Board has been abl 
in its report to chart the agreements in force on each railroad, by egc}, fr" 
class or craft of work. The report analyzes the extent to which road; fe" os 





Awal 
and workers are covered by agreements with national labor organize 3° 
tions, system associations, and trade-unions.? The Board comment; MP” ner 
that “The extent to which labor relations are governed by such R- 


agreements is the measure of the extent to which law, democratically Me 


ecid 


made by employees as well as employers, has been substituted {o; ~ 





the rule of economic force and warfare in the railroad industry.” Th 
National Railroad Adjustment Board pi 
ud) 


Tue National Railroad Adjustment Board was established t) 9934: 
remedy defects which had developed in the operation of the adjusi- MBuent 
ment boards provided for under the 1926 act. The 1934 act created have 
a permanent bipartisan national adjustment board having jurisdiv- 
tion over all disputes involving the interpretation or application of 
agreements except where the parties have by mutual agreement set 
up a board. The decisions of the Board are made enforceable by 
civil suits in Federal courts. In case of a deadlock, a referee wit) 
decisive vote is to be selected by the two parties, or, failing that, by 
the National Mediation Board. 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board consists of 36 members, 
and is divided into four divisions, each equally representative of 
carriers and labor and each handling a different class of employees." 

The Board as a whole does not hear any cases, each division having 
complete charge of cases involving its own type of employees. 

The four divisions received a total of 1,753 cases during the first 
year of operation. About one-third of these were finally disposed of, 
while 213 more were heard but not yet decided by the end of the 
fiscal year. Of the 479 awards, 101 were cases in which the services 
of a referee were required in order to reach a decision. 





* This material was incorporated in an article in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1935 (1) 
1463-1466). 

%” Division 1, train and yard service; Division 2, shop-craft employees; Division 3, station, tower, an! 
telegraph employees, signalmen, clerks, freight handlers, express, station and store employees, maintenant 
of-way workers, and sleeping-car conductors, porters, maids, and dining-car employees; Division 4, marie 
and other employees. Each division has 10 members, except no. 4, which has 6. 
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able 3.—Number of Cases Received and Disposed of by National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, 1934-35 








All Division | Division | Division | Division 
divisions no. 1 no. 2 no. 3 no. 4 





ases received, 1934-35 i ; 1, 753 1, 590 


ases disposed of . 583 495 
Awards issued 479 394 
Heard and withdrawn 3 3 
Withdrawn, not heard 101 98 

Dpen cases, June 30, 1935 1,170 1, 095 
Heard but undecided 213 182 
Docketed to be heard 957 913 

otal eases heard 700 579 

yecided without referee................--- 378 314 

yecided with referee ; 101 80 
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The setting up of the National Railroad Adjustment Board re- 
ulted in the dissolution of most of the voluntary system and regional 
idjustment boards set up under the provisions of the 1926 act. The 
1934 act, however, permits the continuation of such boards by agree- 
nent of carriers and representatives of employees, and some boards 
ave continued to operate under this provision. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONDITIONS 





Labor Conference of American States, Santiago, Chil. 
1936 


By WarrEN IrvIN, InForRMATION SecTION, INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orricz 


ORE than 20 resolutions dealing with social or labor questions 

of peculiar interest to the countries of North, South, or Centra! 
America were adopted at the Labor Conference of American States, 
held in Santiago, Chile, from January 2 to January 14, inclusive, 
and were referred by the conference, for action, to the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office in Geneva. 

The principal questions dealt with in the resolutions were: Com. 
pulsory social insurance, women’s and children’s work, nutrition, 
unemployment, migration, labor of native races, the truck system, 
agricultural work, and the relations of the International Labor 
Organization with American countries. 

The conference, the first of its kind to be held in the New World, 
was attended by representatives of 20 countries. Costa Rica, the 
only American country not a member of the I. L. O., sent two ob- 
servers. The United States delegation comprised: Hoffman Philip, 
Ambassador to Chile, and Miss Frieda Miller of the New York State 
Department of Labor, Government representatives; Joseph C. 
Molanphy, employers’ representative; William Hutcheson, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of the 
American Federation of Labor, workers’ representative; and John B. 
Faust, United States consul at Santiago, secretary. 

President Arturo Alessandri of Chile attended the inaugural ses- 
sion. Foreign Minister Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, speaking on 
behalf of the President, welcomed the delegates and pointed out that 
Chile has collaborated in the work of the I. L. O. since its inception, 
and has already ratified 33 international labor conventions. 

Dr. Walter A. Riddell, chairman of the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. and a Canadian Government delegate to the conference, re- 
plied on behalf of the delegates and thanked President Alessandri for 
his “‘noble initiative which has made possible this first regional labor 
conference in the Americas.” 

Besides Dr. Riddell, seven other members of the Governing Body 
of the I. L. O. attended the conference. They were: Hans C. Oersted, 
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vice chairman and Danish employers’ representative; Frederick W. 
Leggett, British Government representative; José Ruiz Manent, 
Spanish Government representative; Affonso Bandeira de Mello, 
Brazilian Government representative and head of the Brazilian dele- 
gation to the conference; Georges Curtin, Yugoslav employers’ repre- 
sentative; Evert Kupers, Netherlands workers’ representative; and 
Arthur Hayday, British workers’ representative. 

Minister of Labor Alejandro Serani Burgos of Chile was chosen as 
chairman of the conference; and, at the suggestion of Ambassador 
Philip, President Alessandri was made honorary chairman. 

Dr. José Antufia, Uruguayan Government delegate sought to ob- 
tain from the conference endorsement of a proposal made at the 1933 
Pan American conference in Montevideo for the establishment of a 
Pan American institute of labor. ‘The Pan American institute of 
labor”, he said, “‘should be a useful contribution to the work of the 
Geneva organization and to its development. Both will be moved by 
the same desire for sincerity and for social justice which is an essential 
basis of peace, and will certainly bring them together.” 

Ecuador, Mexico, and Paraguay supported Dr. Antufia’s proposal. 
Chile, Haiti, and Brazil opposed it. But the principal opposition 
came from the workers’ group. Luis Solis Solis of Chile, chairman of 
that group, declared: 

We think that the importance of geographical and historical considerations 
has been largely overemphasized. The rapid developments of recent years have 
abolished many of the differences between countries. They have cut down the 
distances that separate us and have accentuated the interdependence of peoples. 


Therefore it would be a retrograde step to try at this stage to set up a separate 
labor organization for America. 


Later, in the selection committee, Dr. Antufia’s proposal met with 
further opposition on the ground that it was a Pan American confer- 
ence matter and had no place in the discussions of the Labor Con- 
ference of American States. Dr. Antufia finally consented to with- 
draw the proposal. The United States delegates took no part in the 
controversy. 

The position of the United States as regards the two questions it 
had proposed for the conference agenda—rationalization of, and reduc- 
tion of hours of work in, the textile industry; and the raising to 16 
years of the minimum age for admission to employment—was pre- 
sented by Miss Miller. In discussing the first question, she gave a 
brief résumé of conditions in the textile industry here, and cited 
President Roosevelt’s report to Congress last August, wherein he 
asserted that the experience of the industry during the preceding 2 
years had shown a definite limitation of hours of employment to be 
“both feasible and practicable.” He also declared that abolition of 
child labor in the industry was an advance which ‘“‘must be retained.”’ 

49645—36——12 
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The employers’ delegates of both Chile and Brazil put themselyes 
on record as opposing any reduction of hours of work in the industry 
Mr. Goyeneche Magnere, of Chile, said that while the United States 
was an industrial country suffering from unemployment, the South 
American countries “are only gradually becoming industrialized and 
have no unemployment.” He argued that shorter hours in Sout) 
American countries would not only create “danger of idleness and its 
pernicious consequences”’, but would lead to a decrease in the volume 
of production and augment the difficulties of competition with foreign 
products. Mr. Vincente Galliez, of Brazil, said the difficulty of his 
country was to obtain a sufficient number of trained Brazilian workers. 
While there is considerable unemployment in the United States, he 
said, conditions in most South American countries are similar to 
Brazil. 

With regard to the United States proposal to raise to 16 years the 
minimum age for admission to employment, Miss Miller said she was 
aware proponents and opponents of child labor often put this question 
on the basis of a measure that would help the unemployment situa- 
tion. That, she held, would be one of the incidental results. “To 
us”, she explained, “the real significance of a proposal to eliminate 
child labor lies in the fact that if, anywhere in the world, we continue 
long to exploit the labor of children, we shall invalidate our most 
earnest efforts toward the achievement of those objects for which the 
International Labor Organization exists.’”’ The conference decided 
finally to request the Governing Body of the I. L. O. to consider the 
advisability of recommending to the International Labor Conference 
the raising of the present minimum age of 14 years in the four child- 
labor conventions. 

The committee on social insurance, of which José Enrique Sandoval, 
Cuban Government delegate, was chairman, took as a basis for its 
discussions the special report prepared by the International Labor 
Office. This report contained detailed studies of the various aspects 
of accident, health, and invalidity insurance, and widows’ and 
orphans’ and old-age pensions. The decisions of the committee were 
incorporated in a series of resolutions addressed to the Governing Body 
of the I. L. O. and these resolutions were afterward submitted to and 
approved by the conference. 

The committee on women’s and children’s work, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Miller, discussed, among other questions, the min- 
imum wage, hours of work (including night work), and protection 
before and after childbirth. Its findings also were incorporated in 
resolutions addressed to the Governing Body of the I. L. O.; and these, 
too, were submitted to the conference and approved by it. 

In submitting to the conference a resolution urging the Interna- 
tional Labor Office to make special studies in connection with immi- 
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oration from Europe to America, Dr. Alejandro Unsain, Argentine 
Government delegate, said that this problem was of great and almost 
overwhelming importance for most countries of the American Conti- 
nent. “Densely populated Europe’’, he said, “has an excess of popu- 
lation which will find a suitable outlet on the sparsely populated 
American Continent. Europe and America are more or less like 
communicating tubes, and what is in excess in one of them will flow 
into the other quite naturally if it is allowed to do so.”’ When the 
resolution came before the conference for its approval, however, 
(jovernment representatives of Brazil and Bolivia announced that 
their Governments intended to retain complete freedom of action 
with regard to immigration. The resolution was adopted with these 
reservations. 

The resolution on nutrition, submitted by the Chilean Government 
delegates, contained possible bases for a policy intended to bring 
about an improvement in nutrition; and urged the establishment by 
covernments of technical commissions to assist them with measures 
of nutrition policy, as well as the adoption so far as possible of inter- 
national health legislation on nutrition questions. 

The resolution on unemployment requested’ the Governing Body of 
the I. L. O. to study the conditions and extent of unemployment in 
the countries of the American Continent and prepare a technical 
report on the social aspects of the solutions adopted for this problem 
in the American States. 

The resolution on the labor of native races, also submitted by the 
Peruvian Government delegates, asked the Governing Body to instruct 
the International Labor Office to make a special study of this problem 
and consider the possibilities of international action leading to 
practical results. Before this resolution was drafted, Rosendo Naula, 
Ecuadorean workers’ delegate; Rafael Burgo, Colombian workers’ 
delegate; and Felipe Ortiz, Bolivian workers’ delegate, all denounced 
the conditions under which Indian workers were compelled to live and 
labor in their respective countries. 

The resolution on the truck system, submitted by the workers’ 
group, asked the Governing Body to consider and study the questions 
of insuring that wages shall be paid in cash, and of supervising the 
truck stores, with a view to eliminating abuses of the truck system in 
American countries. It asked, also, that the Governing Body con- 
sider the questions of creating ministries of labor in countries where 
they do not exist, and of creating and extending central bureaus of 
social statistics. 

The resolution on agricultural employment, submitted by the 
Mexican Government delegates, asked that the International Labor 
Office study the possibility of carrying out an inquiry among the 
Governments of all American countries concerning the form, motives 
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periodicity, and scope of the various statistics concerning agriculturs] 
work already in existence; and also concerning the possibility of eac}, 
government’s extending and coordinating, internationally, such stg. 


tistics in regard to agricultural work, including crop raising and catt, 
breeding. 


The resolution concerning relations of the International Labo, 
Organization was a composite of resolutions submitted by Mr 
Enrique Sandoval, Cuban Government delegate; Dr. Unsain, Argen. 
tine Government delegate; and the workers’ group. It asked the 
Governing Body of the I. L. O. to consider the advisability of conven. 
ing other regional conferences in America, of increasing the. number 
of American officials and technical experts in the International Labor 
Office, and of increasing the circulation of I. L. O. documents in the 
languages of the American Continent. It asked also that these be 
made available at popular prices. 

Mr. Harold B. Butler, director of the I. L. O., in his final address 
to the conference, drew attention to some of its more salient features, 
Discussing the tasks of the future, he said: 


On this point the conference has clearly shown the way in which inter-American 
collaboration can be strengthened by the work of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. Four principal points have been brought up. The first is that there 
should be further American conferences of this kind. The success which has 
been obtained on this occasion is, I think, the best indication that this should not 
be the last American conference. Secondly, the Office undoubtedly requires 
strengthening as regards its American personnel, as regards American repre- 
sentation on its technical committees, and by increasing the number of corre- 
spondents of the Office in American countries. Then there is a question of 
publications in the languages of the American Continent. There, too, I think 
a great deal needs to be done and as far as I am concerned I shall do everything 
I can to insure that there is far more published in Spanish and in Portuguese 
than has been the case in the past. We shall also try not to forget the suggestion 
made that publications should be issued at popular prices, so as to bring them 
within the reach of everybody. Finally, there are suggestions for intensifying 
research on problems of special interest to America, and in that connection four 
very important and far-reaching questions have been raised. The first is that of 
native labor, the second of immigration, and I hope on these two questions, at 
any rate, the Office will succeed in carrying out a personal inquiry in the course 
of the present year. Then there is the question of the truck system, put forward 
by the Argentine delegation, and that of agricultural conditions, which is perhaps 
the most far-reaching and difficult of all these questions. 

We shall do our best to take up these questions one by one and try to throw 
some light on them; of course, with the assistance and collaboration of the 
countries concerned, without whom we can do very little. In addition to these 
regional questions, a greal deal of light has also been thrown from an America 
standpoint on a number of other questions of a general character such #3 unel- 
ployment, the minimum wage, family allowance, and nutrition. The last 
problem is one of a universal character, but I think the discussions that have 


taken place on it here will prove of great assistance in dealing with it on a universal 
plane. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
December 1935 


FURTHER tapering off-.of the accession rate and a moderate rise 

in the separation rate were the outstanding features of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over in manu- 
facturing industries for December. The accession rate for the month 
was 3.30 per 100 employees, as against 3.63 in November. At the 
same time, the total separation rate rose from 3.55 to 3.76 per 100 
employees. The increased separations in December were due en- 
tirely to an advance in the lay-off rate. Both the quit and discharge 


trates were lower than in the month preceding. 


For 1935 as a whole, as compared with the year 1934, both the sep- 
aration rate and the accession rate show a moderate decline of about 
the same magnitude. 

All Manufacturing 


Tue turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 em- 
ployees on the pay rolls during the month. These data were com- 
piled from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 
industries. More than 2,000,000 workers were employed by the 
firms reporting to the Bureau in December. 

The quit rate for all manufacturing in December was lower than for 
any month since December 1934. The discharge rate was lower than 
for the preceding 6 months. An increase in the lay-off rate caused 
the total separation rate (3.76) to rise above that of the preceding 


month. The accession rate (3.30) showed a slight decrease compared 
with November. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 
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Twelve Industries 


Reports received from representative plants for 12 industries em- 
ploying at least 25 percent of the workers in each industry, as meas- 
ie by the 1933 Census of Manufactures make possible special tab- 
ulations for these industries in table 2. 

Slaughtering and meat-packing showed the highest accession rate 
for any of the 12 industries, and iron and steel the lowest. The 
sutomotive industry registered the highest quit rate; furniture the 
owest. 'Threeindustries—automobiles, bricks, and sawmills—showed 
the highest discharge rates and men’s clothing the lowest. Due to 
seasonal curtailment, cigars and cigarettes indicated the highest lay-off 
and total separation rates. The iron and steel industry reported the 
lowest lay-off and total separation rates. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 








De- No- De- De- No- De- De- | No- De- 
Class of rates cember| vember! cember| cember| vember) cember) cember| vember! cember 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 1935 | 1935 1934 








Automobiles Boots and shoes Bricks 





0. 62 . , a 0. 67 0. 51 
-15 ‘ ° . -13 - 16 


. 3 . : 1, 95 ‘ ‘ . 0 6. 13 13. 10 
Total separation rate . \ ' 2.72 ‘ 3. 1: . 6. 93 13. 77 


Accession rate } . : : 4. 60 5. ‘ 5.31 8. 02 








Cigars and cigarettes | Cotton manufacturing | FOU24r _— machine 





| q : , 0. 78 
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3. 33 2. | 





Furniture Iron and steel Men’s clothing 
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‘ Rates not available. 
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Entrance Rates Paid to Common Labor, July 1935: 


HE hourly entrance rate of pay for persons engaged in unskilled 

common labor in the United States averaged 45.1 cents in July 
1935. This is disclosed by the tenth annual survey of-common 
labor by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which covered adult male 
workers? in 13 important industries. 


Varying Usages of Term “Common Labor” 


THERE is no standard definition of the term ‘‘common labor’, its 
meaning varying considerably from one plant to another. Some 
employers define common labor in terms of relative skill. They 
single out the skilled workers—those required to go through a stated 
period of apprenticeship or training—and assign to them definite 
occupational designations. The semiskilled and unskilled workers, 
who need little or no training for their work, are grouped together 
and designated on the pay roll as “laborers.” In such plants the 
definition of common labor becomes a very broad one, as the tend- 
ency is to include in that term even the great body of machine oper- 
ators who are semiskilled. Other employers define common labor 
in terms of whether or not the employee requires any training at 
all; in other words, they include under that designation only workers 
who perform certain tasks with no more than specific instructions 
from the foreman. Still other employers look upon common labor 
from the standpoint of the exact duties that the man performs. 
Hence, as soon as a person is assigned to a particular job, however 
simple, he is no longer regarded as a common laborer. At the same 
time a worker who has no specific job but is shifted around from one 
unskilled task to another is considered a common laborer. Still other 
employers make their classification from the standpoint of physical 
strength; thus, work based on manual force, with duties not requiring 
the use of machines, is looked upon as such labor. 

In view of this variety of conceptions, it was necessary for the 
Bureau to formulate its own definition of the term. Accordingly, in 

1 Prepared by Paul H. Moncure, under the direction of Jacob Perlman, chief of Division of Wages, Hours, 
and Working Conditions. 

?The number of females doing common labor is very limited, and it has been thought advisable 
exclude them from the scope of this investigation. Most unskilled woman workers are engaged 10 


sweeping, dusting, cleaning, etc. 
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is studies the Bureau is using the term to mean “workers who per- 
form physical or manual labor of general character requiring little 
kill or training’’, thus excluding machine operators and semiskilled 


employees. 


Survey Limited to Common Laborers Receiving Entrance Rate 
In THIS survey the Bureau limited the inquiry entirely to the 


‘ entrance rate of pay, which is the amount paid when the worker is 
‘leq Mest hired. In many plants all common laborers receive a single rate, 
July which is, of course, the entrance rate. On the other hand, in some 
. plants there are several entrance rates for common labor, which 


may vary according to conditions of work, race of employee, etc. 
Among the conditions of work that affect the entrance rate of pay 
are the degree of hazard involved in the job, the heaviness of the 
work, the unpleasantness of the surrounding conditions, and the 
_ BRdegree to which the worker is exposed to the weather. For example, 
» ts Hen hired to do excavation work wheresexplosives are used are paid 
ome fs higher rate than the average. This is also true of jobs in which 
‘hey [ithe worker comes in contact with acids, dust, unusual heat, high 
ated humidity, ete. Finally, outside laborers usually receive higher rates 
nite Mthan inside laborers. Also, in certain localities, colored workers are 
<eTs, MPpaid less than white workers even though doing the same kind of work. 
ther # No attempt was made in the survey to cover common labor receiv- 
the Hing rates higher than those received at entrance,’ except that this 
end- fivear, for the first time, the Bureau asked employers to state also 
pel- Hithe number of those working at a higher rate than that received at 
ubor Mentrance. In past surveys the questionnaire mentioned one ‘“com- 
= 4’ Hmon labor” class only. It was found that establishment of the 
kers HMdouble classifications of common labor “at entrance rate” and “above 
‘10D Mientrance rate’ resulted in a considerable reduction in the net num- 
ubor Mber of workers reported in this survey. Evidently, in many cases 
rms. Memployers previously have included in their reports all common 
evel Mlaborers, whether they were working at the actual entrance rate or 
ane Hat higher rates. 
one @ The survey this year covered 119,681 employees at entrance rates. 
ther pixty-six thousand eight hundred and thirty-four other employees 
sical vere reported who were being paid more than the entrance rate. 
ring @Vhile the total number of employees for whom reports were received 
8 greater than the number covered in the 1934 survey (173,188 em- 
the loyees), the present analysis is confined to the 119,681 employees 
y, 0 Mound working at the entrance rate in July 1935. 


Hours, 


nale 























‘In certain plants increases are granted later for length of service, skill, etc. As regards length of service, 
was found that in some plants the common laborer’s pay was raised a few cents after a probationary 
riod to determine whether or not to retain the man on the job. Although skill in the usual sense plays 
very small part in connection with common labor, capacity is often taken into consideration in fixing the 
y of the worker above the entrance rate, 
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As in former surveys, this study covered 13 industries, chose, 
because they employ a large number of common laborers. They 
include the general contracting industry, in which employment oj 
common laborers is particularly widespread, and 12 manufacturing 
industries (including public utilities). These 12 industries also supply 
the Bureau with monthly data concerning employment and pay rolls 

In summarizing the data, averages were computed for industries 
and geographic divisions and for the United States as a whole 
These averages were obtained by weighting the entrance rates jp. 
ported by the number receiving them in various plants. In each 
case high and low figures are also presented, thus giving the range of 
the rates. Also, a frequency tabulation was made, which shoys 
the distribution of the workers according to the entrance rates of pay. 


Wage Distribution of Common Laborers, by Regions 


AuTHOUGH 45.1 cents is the average hourly entrance rate for the 
13 industries in the country-as a whole, the figures found by the 
survey ranged from a low of 14.5 to a high of 95 cents. A pictur 
of the distribution of rates between these extremes may be had from 
table 1. Very few workers received an entrance wage of less than 22.5 
cents or more than 77.5 cents per hour. About one-sixth earned 22.5 
and under 37.5 cents per hour, while another sixth received 52.5 and 
under 77.5 cents perhour. However, the remaining workers, comprising 
two-thirds of the total, received 37.5 and under 52.5 cents per hour. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Adult Male Workers Engaged in Common Labor 
According to Hourly Entrance Rates in 13 Industries, by Region, July 1935 


















































United States North ! South 2 
Hourly entrance rate ld Simple —— Num- [Simple i~— Num- Sim le!‘ 
ber of | cont- | Per- | ber of | Ont. | Per | iabor- a 
laborers cent- |laborers cent- ent 
age age age age ers age | | 
0 ens 119, 681 | 100.0 |....--- 04,481 | 100.0 j..-.... 25, 200 | 100.0 nae 
Cin Qae 875 OO inn ii sctctinde st 371 ‘an OR iris) 2) otk dcbickinnne 371 1.5 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents. -...------ 383 a \ 2 omnes: Giecerts ieee 383 1.5 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents. ....-.-.- 5, 178 4.3 4.9 140 i* 0.1 | 5,038 | 20.0 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents...... -.. 8, 962 7.5 12.4 2,112 =o 2.3 | 6,850 27.2 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents_-......--- 5, 900 4.9 17.3 3, 411 3.6 5.9 | 2,489 9.9 | 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents_..-_-___- 29,235 | 24.5) 41.8 | 23,074] 24.5 | 30.4} 6,161 24.5 | 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents_....-___- 26,931 | 22.5 | 64.3 | 24,856 | 26.3 56.7 2,075 8. 2 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents........_- 23, 585 19.7 84.0 | 22,397 23.7 80.4 | 1,188 4.7 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_.....--.-- 6, 116 5.1 | 89.1} 5,972 6.3 | 86.7 144 6 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents. .....___- 2, 520 2.1 91.2 2, 207 2.4 89.1 313 1.2 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents. ......-_- 4, 323 3.6 | 94.8 | 4,323 RE) a 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents.......--- 663 6) 954 663 tee , oh oe 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents. ........- 4,944 4.1) 90.5) 4,756 5.0} 90.4 188 7 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents_........- 93 -1| 99.6 93 oh T SET Ubdeasecl-<--- 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents... ....... 317 -3] 99.9 317 “Oe, 0.8 bi a 
87.5 cents and over...............- 160 -1 | 100.0 160 ag . |  :iin aS 





1 Includes the aerine geographic divisions: New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central 
West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 
2 Includes the following geographic divisions: South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South (entr 


see E Weshaz = & 


The degree of concentration is more marked when the rates 
analyzed on a regional basis, as in table 2. This table indicates thé 
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existence Of two wage levels with respect to hourly entrance rates. 
One of these levels is found in the South Atlantic, East South Central, 
nd West South Central divisions, which roughly correspond to the 
“South” as generally classified in the codes under the National 
Recovery Administration. Here the average entrance rate per hour 
vas 34.3 cents, with a range from 14.5 to 75 cents. Separating this 
erritory into its three divisions, the average hourly entrance rate 
amounted to 32.1 cents in the West South Central States, comprising 
\rkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. It was somewhat 
higher (34.7 cents) in the East South Central States, which include 
\labama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and was highest 
(35.9 cents) in the South Atlantic States of Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
south Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The high level in this last 
soup is probably due to the inclusion of Delaware, Maryland, West 
jirginia, and the District of Columbia, which are ordinarily classed 
4s northern territory and where higher wages prevail. 

The other wage level appears in the remainder of the United States, 
yhich covers the geographical divisions of New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific. ‘This territory has been generally classified in the N. R. A. 
odes as the “‘North.” The average hourly entrance rate for the 
yorkers in this territory as a whole was 48.0 cents, and ranged from 
a low of 22.5 to a high of 95.0 cents. The highest average entrance 
ate per hour, 49.7 cents, was found in the Middle Atlantic States. 
he next highest figure appeared in the Mountain States, where it 
mounted to 48.5 cents. In the East and West North Central 
States the average hourly entrance rate was 48.0 cents. A slightly 
ower figure was reported for the Pacific States, where the average 
entrance rate per hour was 47.3 cents, while the lowest average, namely 
44.6 cents per hour, was found in the New England area. In other 
words, the low-paid areas in the northern territory seem to be con- 
entrated along the Pacific Coast and in the New England States. 


Table 2.— Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Workers Engaged in Common 
Labor in 13 Industries, by Geographic Division, July 1935 








Hourly entrance rates (in cents) 


Number of 
Region and geographic division laborers 





Average Low High 





119, 681 45.1 
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An examination of the distribution of laborers according to hourly 
entrance rates for the North, which appears in table 1, indicates tha, 
nearly 75 percent of the workers earned between 37.5 and 52.5 cents 
per hour. There were no laborers reported as receiving less than 225 
cents per hour, while those paid 22.5 and under 27.5 cents per hoy 
amounted to only one-tenth of 1 percent. There were 5.8 percent 
earning between 27.5 and 37.5 cents per hour. About 19 percep; 
were found in the classes paid between 52.5 and 77.5 cents per hour, 
Only 0.6 percent of the workers received 77.5 cents and over per hour. 

An entirely different picture is obtained from an inspection of the 
distribution covering the South, which contains two points of con. 
centration. Only 3 percent of the laborers earned less than 22,5 
cents per hour. The first cencentration appears in the classes of 
22.5 and under 27.5 and 27.5 and under 32.5 cents per hour, which 
include, respectively, 20.0 and 27.2 percent of the workers. This is 
followed by a reduction to 9.9 percent in the next class, namely 32.5 
and under 37.5 cents per hour. The succeeding class, of 37.5 and 
under 42.5 cents per hour, contains the second point of concentration, 
the percentage here being 24.5. The remaining workers, 15.4 per. 
cent, are distributed over a range of classes from 42.5 and unde 
77.5 cents, there being no persons reported as receiving an hourly 
rate in excess of the latter figure. 

The existence of a bimodal distribution in the South may be 
explained in terms of both race‘ and industry. The first concentr- 
tion probably includes many of the Negro workers. These ar 
employed in practically all industries, but they are found particularly 
in the lumber industry, which reported the lowest average hourly 
entrance rate in the South. The second concentration doubtless 
includes many of the white workers, who are employed especially 
large numbers in petroleum refining and in the iron and steel industry 
which showed the highest average entrance rates per hour in the 
South. (See table 4.) 





Average Rates by Industry 





AN EXAMINATION of the average hourly entrance rates by industry, 
as shown in table 3, indicates that the highest rate was paid in auto- 
mobile manufacturing, where 61.2 cents per hour was reported {or 
common labor. Next in order was petroleum refining, where the 
rate was 52.2 cents. The lumber industry (sawmills) reported the 
lowest average hourly entrance rate, namely 35.6 cents, and the 





4 The questionnaire called for separate data with respect to colored and white laborers. Only a relative! 
small number of employers made this separation, however, and in most cases the entrance rate paid ¥% 
the same for both races. It is well known, nevertheless, that in numerous plants Negro and white worke 
are not employed together, and that as a rule those employing Negro workers pay less than the ones usi0b 
white labor only. 
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second lowest figure, or 38.2 cents, was in the brick, tile, and terra- 
cotta industry. In the remaining manufacturing industries the aver- 
age hourly entrance rate varied from 40 cents in foundries and 
machine shops to 45.7 cents in slaughtering and meat packing. The 
average found in general contracting was 48.1 cents per hour, which 


may be compared with 44.5 cents in all manufacturing industries 
combined. 


Table 3.—Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Workers Engaged in Common 


Labor, and Average Hourly Earnings of All Wage Earners, by Industry, 
July 1935 








r Hourly entrance rates | A verage 
Number of laborers (in cents) house 
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1 From Monthly Labor Review, October 1935: Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls. 
1 Not available. 


‘Includes street railways, gas works, and electric power and light plants. 
‘Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 


From reports on employment and pay rolls the Bureau computes 
averages of actual earnings per hour of all wage earners in each of the 
above manufacturing industries, and it is possible to compare these 
figures with the average hourly entrance rates paid to common labor 
ineach case. In doing this, it should be remembered that the average 
hourly earnings for all wage earners include those receiving the 
entrance rate, so that comparison is made between the common 
laborers and the workers in the industry as a whole. It will be seen 
that the average hourly entrance rate of common laborers is very 
close to the average hourly earnings of all wage earners in those indus- 
tries in which a relatively large proportion of common laborers are 
employed, notably brick, tile, and terra cotta, lumber (sawmills), 
and slaughtering and meat packing. On the other hand, in those 
industries where the proportion of common laborers is relatively less, 
the average entrance rate per hour is considerably different from the 
average hourly earnings of all workers. This is particularly true 
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of such industries as foundries and machine shops, iron and ste¢|. 
petroleum refining, and public utilities. 

In each industry covered the average hourly entrance rate was 
considerably higher in the North than in the South, which may }. 
seen by an examination of table 4. The differential varied from ; 
cents in iron and steel to 19.5 cents in the lumber industry (sawmills). 


Table 4.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Workers Engaged jp 
Common Labor, by Industry and Region, July 1935 








Average hourly rates (in cents 





Industry 
United North ! - 


States South ! 





All industries 45.1 


Oo 


Manufacturing industries 44.5 


Automobile 61.2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 38. 2 
Cement 44.3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 42.9 
Foundry and machine shop products 40.0 
Tron and steel 44.1 
41.9 35.4 
Lumber (sawmills) 35. 6 24.0 
Paper and pulp 41.1 ' 33.5 
Petroleum refining 52.2 56. 47.2 
Public utilities « 42.0 .6 32.7 
45.7 46.5 39.2 
48.1 50.2 37.0 


1 Includes the following geogra pogaghie di divisions: New a Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West 
North Central, Mountain, and 
és ~~ 7 the following qenamenie ‘divisions: South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
en 
3 Figures omitted, as data cover less than 3 establishments. 
4 Includes street railway 8, gas works, and electric power and light plants. 
§ Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 
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The average hourly entrance rates, together with the low and 
high figures for each industry by geographic divisions, are shown in 
table 5. 


Table 5.—Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Workers Engaged in Common 
Labor, by Industry and Geographic Division, July 1935 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Workers Engaged in Common 
Labor, by Industry and Geographic Division, July 1935—-Continued 
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‘New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Middle Atlantic: New a New York, Pennsylvania. East North Central: [linois, Indiana, Michi- 


gan, Ohio, Wisconsin. West North Central: Iowa, K Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mountain: Arizona, 


Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, 
Washington. 


? Figures omitted, as data cover less than 3 establishments. 
‘ Includes street railways, gas works, and electric power and light plants. 
‘ Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 


Trend of Rates, 1926 to 1935 


As ALREADY noted, the Bureau has collected data on entrance rates 
for common labor annually for the last 10 years. Table 6 shows the 
average entrance rates of pay per hour on an annual basis since 1926. 
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Although these figures are not strictly comparable from year to year! 
they may nevertheless be used to trace the general trend in the dat, 
during the entire period. In all industries combined, the highey 
average rate was paid in 1928. After that there was a gradual decline 
until 1933. Both 1934 and 1935 showed a rise, and in 1935 the average 
rate was slightly above the peak rate of 1928. The same is true of the 
movements in the average covering the manufacturing industries. |) 
general contracting, however, the highest point in the average was 
attained in 1929, after which there was a continuous decline until 1933. 
Although there has been an increase since then, the 1935 figure was 
still slightly below the former high level. 


Table 6.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Workers Engaged in 
Common Labor in 13 Industries for July of Each Year, 1926 to 1935 








Average hourly entrance rates Average hourly entrance rates 
(in cents) (in cents) 
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1 Includes public utilities. 
2 Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 


Average Annual Earnings in Ohio, 1933 and 1934' 


EPORTS from practically all establishments in Ohio employing 
three or more persons and falling within the general industry 
groups of manufactures, wholesale and retail trade, service, transpor- 
tation and public utilities (except interstate transportation and 
activities of Government units), construction, and agriculture show 


5 This is due to several reasons: (1) In order to get the widest possible coverage each year, the averages 
were not computed on the basis of identical establishments; (2) different weights, in terms of the number 0! 
workers actually receiving the various entrance rates, were used each year; (3) it has been found that in past 
years many establishments included other common laborers among those receiving the entrance rates, which 
gave to the entrance rates of those establishments an undue weight. 

In order to reduce the data to a basis of strict comparability, it would be necessary to develop an index 
number in the following manner: First, calculate link relatives from averages computed each year by using 
identical establishments and weighting the entrance rates for both years by the number of workers actually 
receiving these rates in the current year; and, second, weld the links together into a continuous chain with 
a fixed base. Rough calculations for 1934 and 1935 indicate that the average would not, however, be 
greatly changed by a refinement of method. 

6 By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frederick E. Croxton, Columbia University. A series of 
articles on Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, published in the Monthly Labor Review 
beginning in January 1934, covered the years 1916 to 1932 for most industries, and 1918 to 1932 for construc 
tion and for all industries combined. A second series beginning in the Labor Review for April 1935 covered 
1929 to 1933. A third series beginning with this issue will cover 1933 and 1934. The first series was als0 
published in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 613. Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments 
in Mining and Quarrying in Ohio were published in the Labor Review for November 1935 and February 
1936. The 2 articles cover the years 1916 to 1934. Fluctuation of employment in Ohio is shown in the 
Monthly Labor Review for January 1936. In that article the group “all industries” includes mining an/ 


quarrying. 
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average annual wage and salary payments of $1,089 in 1934, as com- 
pared with $997 in 1933 and $1,480 in 1929. 

The reports show average annual payments of $1,047 in 1934, 
938 in 1933, and $1,457 in 1929 to the occupation group “wage 
sarners”’; $1,374 in 1934, $1,336 in 1933, and $1,677 in 1929 to 
hookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and $971 in 1934, 
$917 in 1933, and $1,374 in 1929 to salespeople (not traveling). 

Considering all employees (exclusive of superintendents and 
managers), there were increases from 1933 to 1934 of 125,602, or 14.7 
percent, in average number employed ; of $215,123,127, or 25.2 percent, 
in total wage and salary payments; and of $92, or 9.2 percent, in aver- 
age annual wage and salary payments. A comparison of 1934 with 
1929 shows decreases of 298,398 in average number employed, of 
§825,272,812 in total wage and salary payments, and of $391 in 
average annual wage and salary payments. 

Considering all occupation groups combined, except superintendents 
and managers, average annual wage and salary payments in 1934 were 
higher than in 1933 in each of the six general industry groups included 
in this article and also higher than in 1932 in manufactures, transpor- 
tation and public utilities, and all industries combined. 


Sources and Scope of Study 


For details regarding employers’ reports from which average wage 
and salary payments in this study were computed, see Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1935 (pp. 986, 987). 

The approximate completeness of the material included in the Ohio 
reports can be seen by a comparison of the Ohio reports with certain 
reports issued by the United States Bureau of the Census. 

The United States Biennial Census of Manufactures canvasses 
manufacturing concerns reporting a ‘‘value of product”’ for the year 
of $5,000 or more. The Ohio reports, on the other hand, include only 
a few establishments employing fewer than three persons. The 
census figures therefore include a number of small manufacturing 
establishments not requested to furnish information to the Ohio 
Division of Labor Statistics. 

In table 1 the census and the Ohio reports are compared for each of 
the years in which the census made its biennial report during the 
period 1929 to 1935.2 In each of the 3 years the establishments 
covered by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics included more than 
95 percent of the’ wage earners reported by the census and more than 
96 percent of the total wage payments. 


' For comparison with earlier years see Monthly Labor Review, January 1934 (pp. 144, 146, and 153). 
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Table 1.—Comparison of Coverage of Census Reports! on Manufactures in 
Ohio and of Reports (Manufactures Only) of Ohio Division of Labor Statistic, 
1929, 1931, and 1933 








Number of Number of wage earners Total wage and salary payments | 


establishments (average) earners a 





) — 
Foes | Percent 
, 10 Ohi 
United ns 
coverage | United States | Covers 
States forms of census Ohio reports forms of 
census 
Coverage 


census 





11, 800 | 10, 740,240 | 718, 108 .0 |$1, 101, 158, 230 |$1, 076, 213, 730 917 
9, 826 506,109 | 482, 782 592, 134,643 | | 571,917. 215 96 f 
8, 101 472,699 | 449, 378 439, 752, 673 | 426, 727, 589 | 97.4 


























! Press release, U. S. Bureau of the onmee, Mee 27, 1935. This release revised 1929 and 1931 figures by 
deducting figures for two comparatively small industries which were not canvassed in 1933. ’ 


Table 2 shows data relating to employment, and wage and salary 
payments in Ohio, for all industries combined (except mining and 
quarrying), and for each of the general industry groups—construction, 
agriculture, manufactures, wholesale and retail trade, service indus. 
tries, and transportation and public utilities. Interstate transpor- 
tation and activities of governmental units are not included. The 
years covered are 1933 and 1934. Data for earlier years were pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review for April 1935 and in Bulletin 
No. 613 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The annual reports made to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
by employers show the number of persons employed on the 15th of 
each month. The averages shown in this article were computed by 
dividing the sum of the monthly figures by 12. The average annul 
wage and salary payment was computed by dividing the total wage 
and salary payment for the year by the average number of persons 
employed. 

The average annual payments shown in table 2 should not be taken 
as exact measures but as approximate figures. It should be en- 
phasized that average annual wage and salary payments as her 
computed do not show full-time earnings, as data concerning puatt- 
time and overtime work are not available. Average full-time ear- 
ings may be either greater or less than the computed average. Neither 
do changes in the averages from year to year afford any measure 0! 
changes in wage or salary scales, or rates of pay. 

In supplying data concerning total wage and salary payments, 
employers were requested to report total wage and salary payments 
in dollars, including bonuses and premiums and value of board and 
lodging furnished. Employers were also instructed not to include 
salaries of officials. Data, other than total wage and salary pay- 
ments, are not requested concerning superintendents and managers. 
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All industries —The first section of table 2 presents data for all 
industries combined (agriculture, construction, manufactures, serv- 
ice, wholesale and retail trade, and transportation and public utilities). 

The average number of wage earners employed in 1934 was 109,285 
creater than in 1933 and 258,860 less than in 1929, total wage and 
salary payments were $186,044,053 greater than in 1933 and $690,- 
572,763 less than in 1929, and average annual payments $109 higher 
than in 1933 and $410 lower than in 1929. 

The average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks employed in 1934 was 11,140 greater than in 1933 and 25,850 
less than in 1929, total wage and salary payments were $20,367,622 
greater than in 1933 and $86,500,516 less than in 1929, and average 
annual payments $38 higher than in 1933 and $303 lower than in 
1929. 
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HART 1.—AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN ALL INDUSTRY 
GROUPS COMBINED, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS, 1924 TO 1934. 





















































The average number of salespeople (not traveling) employed in 
1934 was 5,177 greater than in 1933 and 13,689 less than in 1929, 
total wage and salary payments were $8,711,452 greater than in 1933 
ind $48,199,533 less than in 1929, and average annual payments 
$54 higher than in 1933 and $403 lower than in 1929. 

Considering the three general occupation groups combined, the 
iverage number employed in 1934 was 125,602 greater than in 1933 
ind 298,398 less than in 1929, total wage and salary payments were 
215,123,127 greater than in 1933 and $825,272,812 less than in 
929, and average annual payments $92 higher than in 1933 and $391 
ower than in 1929. 

For the three general occupation groups combined, the 1934 index 
1926=100.0) of employment was 83.4, of total wage and salary 
bayments 63.2, and of average annual payments 75.8. 
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Charts 1 and 2 show data for all industries combined for the 1; 
years, 1924 to 1934, superintendents and managers not being included. 

Agriculture—The returns received do not give a complete picture 
of agriculture for the reason that comparatively few engaged jy 
agriculture in Ohio, other than the larger commercial undertakings 
employ as many as three persons. The average number of wage 
earners reported employed in 1934 was 465 greater than in 1933 and 
661 less than in 1929. Total wage and salarv payments to wage 
earners in 1934 were $478,327 greater than in 1933 and $3,400 409 
less than in 1929, and average annual payments were $27 higher 
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than in 1933 and $356 lower than in 1929. Averages are not shown 
except for the occupations numerically important, and owing to 
incomplete coverage, indexes were computed only for average annual 
payments. The index of average annual payments in 1934 was 
63.0. 

Construction —The average number of wage earners employed in 
1934 was 4,985 greater than in 1933 and 47,814 less than in 1929, 
total wage and salary payments were $7,517,355 greater than in 1935 
and $97,582,066 less than in 1929, and average annual payments $133 
higher than in 1933 and $709 lower than in 1929. For wage earners, 
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he 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 33.3, of total wage 
nd salary payments 19.8, and of average annual payments 59.5. 
ndexes are not shown except for wage earners. 

Manufactures —-The average number of wage earners employed 

1934 was 84,296 greater than in 1933 and 184,434 less than in 1929, 
otal wage and salary payments were $149,763,043 greater than in 
933 and $499,723,098 less than in 1929, and average annual pay- 
ments to wage earners $130 higher than in 1933 and $419 lower than 
1 1929. 

The average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
lerks employed in 1934 was 6,914 greater than in 1933 and 18,641 
es than in 1929, total wage and salary payments were $13,613,772 
neater than in 1933 and $51,750,054 less than in 1929, and average 
nual payments $62 higher than in 1933 and $302 lower than in 1929. 

For wage earners the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 
4, of total wage and salary payments 59.2, and of average annual 
pyments 74.6. For the clerical group, the index of employment was 
5.1, of total payments 74.4, and of average annual payments 87.5. 
ndexes are not shown for the sales group. 

Service industries..—Considering all employees, except superin- 
endents and managers, the average number reported employed in 
1934 was 12,432 greater than in 1933 and 9,370 less than in 1929, 
otal wage and salary payments were $14,313,871 greater than in 1933 
nd $66,207,836 less than in 1929, and average annual payments $13 
igher than in 1933 and $370 lower than in 1929. The 1934 index 
1926=100.0) of average annual payments was 78.1. 

The general industry group “‘service” includes a number of activi- 
es and industries seldom covered in statistical studies and for some 
i these it was very difficult to secure mailing lists. By persistent 
fiort the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics has built up such lists and 
las secured a much more satisfactory coverage during recent years. 
this fact of more nearly complete coverage year after year should 
borne in mind particularly in considering average number employed 
d total wage and saiary payments. Indexes of average employ- 
nent and total wage and salary payments are not shown. 

Trade, wholesale and retail—The average number of wage earners 
mployed in 1934 was 6,598 greater than in 1933 and 2,324 less than 
n 1929, total payments were $9,819,719 greater than in 1933 and 
16,568,098 less than in 1929, and average annual payments $62 
igher than in 1933 and $249 lower than in 1929. 

The average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
etks employed in 1934 was 782 greater than in 1933 and 5,520 less 
‘The principal industries and activities classified under the industry group “service” are: Hotels, 
urants, clubs, theaters, bowling alleys, servants in private homes, garages, laundering and dry cleaning, 


vers and hairdressers, banks, offices, office buildings, welfare agencies, hospitals, churches, schools 
‘colleges, photographers, shoe repairing, undertakers, cemeteries, etc. 
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than in 1929, total payments were $2,648,665 greater than in 1933 age § 
and $11,550,606 less than in 1929, and average annual payments MMMonstri 
$95 higher than in 1933 and $216 lower than in 1929. ar bel 

The average number of salespeople (not traveling) employed j, 

1934 was 4,362 greater than in 1933 and 5,152 less than in 1929, able 2. 
total payments were $6,929,356 greater than in 1933 and $22,598 54 
less than in 1929, and average annual payments $52 higher than jy 
1933 and $267 lower than in 1929. 

Considering the three general occupation groups combined, the 
average number of persons employed in 1934 was 11,742 greater thay 
in 1933 and 12,996 less than in 1929, total payments were $19,397 ,74) 
greater than in 1933 and $50,717,208 less than in 1929, and average 
annual payments $63 higher than in 1933 and $254 lower than iy 


yata for ¢ 





1929. erage 0 

For the occupation groups combined, the 1934 index (1926=100.0) IM bak 
of employment was 102.6, of total wage and salary payments 801, sales 
and of average annual payments 78.1. Tots 


Transportation and public utilities.—The average number of wage fits wae 
earners employed in 1934 was 3,215 greater than in 1933 and 15,425 Books 
less than in 1929. Total wage and salary payments to wage earners saap 
were $8,037,803 greater than in 1933 and $30,521,031 less than inf sup 
1929, and average annual payments $85 higher than in 1933 and $17) — 
lower than in 1929. a 

For wage earners, the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 
76.0, of total wage and salary payments 67.7, and of average annual cert 
payments 89.1. Indexes are not shown for other occupation groups. 

It should be borne in mind that the Ohio Division of Labor Statistic: 
does not request information from establishments engaged in inter- 
state transportation nor from governmental units. 

Comparisons of general industry growps.—Considering for each 
industry group the three general occupation groups combined, the 
average number employed in 1934 was greater than in either of the 
2 preceding years. In manufactures and in all industries combined 
the average was greater than in any of the 3 preceding years. 

Total wage and salary payments to the three general occupation 
groups combined, in 1934, were greater than in 1933 in each of the six 
industry groups and greater than in 1932 in manufactures, trade, and 
transportation and public utilities. 

Considering the three general occupation groups combined, the Gra 
average annual payment in 1934 was higher than in 1933 in each of 
the six industry groups and higher than in 1932 in manufactures, 
in transportation and public utilities, and in all industries combined. 

Of the six general industry groups, construction, which had under 
gone the greatest curtailment during the past few years, showed the 
highest percent of increase from 1933 to 1934 in employment, total 


















































a I etal 854, 902 980, 504 
ive Hirotal wage and salary payments to— 
7 tte a $615, 524, 445 | $801, 568,498 |$186,044,053 | 30.2 | 45.2| 58.9 
425 Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
SR Bithin dt dcnccabiticscce 175, 149,757 | 195,517,379 | 20,367,622 | 11.6 | 75.9 | 84.8 
\ers HE Salespeople (not traveling)...........- 62, 173,379 | 70,884,831 | 8,711,452] 14.0/| 63.8] 72.7 
in tl ae 852, 847, 581 |1, 067,970,708 | 215,123,127 | 25.2 | 50. 
179 Superintendents and managers... .__. 73, 728, 249 79, 178, 543 5, 450, 204 7.4) (@) (') 
is 
ee einen ne 926, 575, 830 |1, 147, 149, 251 | 220,573,421 | 23.8/) @) | () 
was Wage ee a $938 $1, 047 $109 | 11.6 | 66.1 | 73.8 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
UTE ie icttteticd ocedn click. 1, 336 1, 374 38 | 2.8/| 84.7] 87.1 
- Salespeople (not traveling) -........... 917 971 54] 5.9 | 65.7] 69.6 
_ All employees #.................___- 997 1, 089 92| 9.2| 69.4] 75.8 


‘umber of establishments 
verage number of persons employed: 
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by General Industry Groups 


All industries 


rage and salary payments, and average annual payments. For 
onstruction in 1934, however, the indexes of these three items were 
ar below those for any other general industry group. 


able 2.—Employment and Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 1933 and 1934, 


ata for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, April 1935, and in Bulletin No. 613] 
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to 1934 


Increase from 1933 


(1926 = 100.0) 


Index 





Number or 
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131, 137 
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7, 629 


$4, 195, 905 
201, 175 


8, 100 








$4, 674, 232 


219, 888 
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4, 447, 700 
378, 188 






4, 932, 957 
338, 123 
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'Not computed; see statements in text. 


1 Not including superintendents and managers. 
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1933 and 1934 






















































































9 
by General Industry ee ee able « 
[Data for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, April 1935, and in Bulletin Xo » ' 
7 Data fot 
Construction 
Increase from 1933 | Inder 
to 1934 (1926= 100.0 
Item 1933 1934 ~ 
Number or Per- | 1939 | 
amount cent | 194 
Number of establishments____...._._____- 5, 586 NE Misc meencieiaiantial ee _ a 
Average number of persons employ ed: "Bi otal wag 
IR, «DSU ll... wwecencasecs 19, 871 24, 856 4,985 | 25.1 | 26.6) 3, Wage 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office Book! 
Sa SS eee 2, 220 2, 285 65 2.9 cler 
Salespeople (not traveling) _........._- 603 505 38 | 31.3 Sales} 
aad ia Tee = - Suk 
wat. ERE Le. CE _ 22, 694 | 27,736 | 5,042 |_ 22.2 super 
Total wage and salary payments to— Gra 
5 8 se OSS $16, 313,636 | $23,830,901 | $7,517,355 | 46.1 | 13.5) Igg verage § 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office ~ Wage 
RP HERS. a RR Bop 2, 633, 765 2, 120, 234 3 513,531 | 319.5 | ( Book! 
Salespeople (not traveling) ..........-- 601, 359 703, 788 102,429 | 17.0) cler 
ee ee a ed 19, 548,760 | 26,655,013 | 7,106,253 | 36.4| () Sales} 
Superintendents and managers_______- 1,937,409 | 2, 006, 493 69, 084 3.6 | (1) All 
CeOne NG... «25s as 21, 486, 169 | z= 661, 506 7, 175, 337 | 33.4 | | 
Average annual payments to— | | - 
pL Tag eS ee sees $821 $959 $138 | 16.8 | 51.0 50.3iNumber | 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office verage I 
RR SR Ped aE BF 1, 186 928 3258 | 221.8 ( Wage 
Salespeople (not traveling) ............ 997 | 1, 183 186 | 18.7 - 
|- oo —~- - - ‘ cler 
py ee a ee Cae 861 | 961 100 | 11.6) (') Salesy 
= Tot 
Manufactures wtvene 
en bing sthabalilghint Book 
Number of establishments ---............. 8, 755 4 5 eer eee - scen 
Average number of persons employed: 
NS i ee Pe OS 449, 378 533, 674 84,296 | 18.8 | 66.9) 794 _ Sut 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office Supel 
Siehidh <A uid, Lnthl cacy ininhdbenionde 53, 642 60, 556 6,914 | 12.9 | 75.3) & Gr: 
Salespeople (not traveling) ...........- 4, 955 5, 362 8.2 | «) ain 
i ieccdecat A nso ie 507, 975 599, 592 91,617 | 18.0 | 67.6| 75 Wage 
Total al wage wn and salary payments to— | cler 
Wage carne RE ARE AERP RE EOI $426, 727, 589 | $576, 490, 632 |$149, 763,043 | 35.1 | 43.8 i! Sales) 
ookkeepers, stenographers, and office All 
bdlitét din gees ocacailbiabata 76, 595, 893 90, 209, 665 13, 613, 772 17.8 | 63.2 | 744 - 
ajeanests (not traveling).........._. 7, 248, 014 7, 736, 596 488, 582 7) (@) 
5 eR aa 510, 571, 496 674, 436, 893 | 163, 865, 397 $2.1 | 45.9 | 607 angi 
Superintendents and managers-...._._- 31, 834, 851 34, 699, 136 2, 864, 285 9.0) ( ‘umber 
ee “542, 406, 347 709, 136, 029 | 166, 729, 682 30.7 | ¢ 
Average annual payments to— 
EN 5 chcncuneinetiitiindietnaiasloes $950 $1, 080 $130 | 13.7 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
GREED « 6 cb chin dow dlmsbindococdebhiinben 1, 428 1, 490 62 4.3 
Salespeople (not traveling) ...........- 1, 463 1, 443 $20 | 314 
All employees ?..................... 1, 005 1, 125 120 | 11.9 
Service industries 
Number of establishments-___........._._- 10, 215 DUE Vooneco.tcecee og 
Sage earners number of persons employed: 
Oe Ral ie a 9 ap ats Bp. 83, 190 92, 916 9, 726 11.7 
- oly stenographers, and office 
Th Aieniitcindrwaseabetiobsssce 44, 503 47, 000 2, 497 5.6 
Sclespensin (not traveling) ...........- 3, 614 3, $23 209 5.8 
, A ee ct Oana ae rae 131, 307 143, 739 12, 432 9. 5 


‘Not computed; ‘see statements in text. 




















*Not including superintendents and managers. 





2 Decrease. 
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able 2.—Employment and Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 1933 and 1934, 
by General Industry Groups—Continued 


Data for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, April 1935, and in Bulletin No. 613] 


Service industries—Continued 



























































































































ex = 
100.0 Increase from 1933 Index 
<a ‘ to 1934 (1926 = 100.0) 
1934 Item 1933 1934 Stuabe - 
umber or er- 
amount cent 1933 | 1934 
= Tots 3! wage and salary payments to— 
339 Wage cafnevts...............0.......... $66, 264, 946 $76, 692,752 | $10, 427, 806 15.7 (') (') 
’ Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
a Ret OS ee eo 61, 225, 599 64, 197, 309 2, 971, 710 4.9 (*) (') 
A=" (not traveling) ._.........- 3, 895, 052 | 4, 809, 407 914,355 | 23.5) (}) (1) 
a" Subtotal... ..------+--+-+----------=< 131, 385,597 | 145, 699,468 | 14,313,871 | 10.9] (1) | (1) 
Superintendents and managers... -.-_.- 16, 860, 884 __17, 942, 599 1, 081, 715 64) @) | @ 
Grea WOR. 2625-43055 5 ds Ss. s- | 148, 246, 481 163, 642, 067 15, 395, 586 10.4 @) | @ 
\9. A verage annual payments to— 
Woe (OFNO®S............------.------- 797 | $825 | $2 | 3.5 | 60.1| 71.6 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
GEE actiadininnc4e4565004400600060 1, 376 1, 366 310 3.7 | 91.0 90. 3 
Salespeople (not traveling) ............ 1, 078 1, 258 180 | 16.7 | () (4) 
Meee .............-....-.... | __1on! _i1,o14 134 1.31 77.11 78.1 
Trade, wholesale and retail 
50.5 ‘umber of establishments. -.........-....- 9, 647 alan age at het hen he. | ego Soa 
verage number of persons employed: | | 
imintkascennmoorensbbanons 48, 049 54, 647 6, 598 13.7 | 85.0 96. 7 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office | 
a ES eee 18, 671 19, 453 782 4.2/| 81.0) 84.4 
Salespeople (not traveling) 5 ehuidtabe 57, 766 62, 128 4, 362 7.6 |108.6 | 116.8 
ee a ee Sere 124, 486 136, 228 11,742 | 9.4 | 93.8 | 102.6 
otal wage and salary payments to— 
We 55 aswel th <dnted to oos-s- $46, 592, 394 $56, 412, 113 $9, 819, 719 21.1 | 64.4 78.0 
Bookkeepers, stenograpbers, a and office 
Gh otbds<ncchieh-cccshkee .----| 19, 069, 688 21, 718, 353 2, 648, 665 13.9 | 61.1 69. 5 
Salespeople (not traveling)............| 48, 810,856 55, 740, 212 6, 929, 356 14.2 | 76.9 | 87.8 
704 Sl ithuntesscorescexbeethoose 114, 472, 938 | 133,870,678 | 19,397,740 | 16.9 | 68.5 | 80.1 
Superintendents and managers. _-.-..- 17, 092, 965 18, 431, 377 1, 338, 412 7.8} (@) () 
. ES eee 152, 302, 055 20, 736, 152 15.8 (‘) (*) 
= verage annual payments to— 
| 708 , ge tl aE SE ee $970 $1, 032 $62 6.4 | 75.8 80. 6 
: Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
Ee ae oe as ee 1, 021 1, 116 95 9.3 | 75.4 82.4 
0 ME ‘Salespeople (not traveling) ........... 845 897 52| 6.2|70.8| 75.1 
ul All employees #.....................- 920 983 63 6.8 | 73.1! 78.1 
Transportation and public utilities 
60.7 
‘umber of establishments............-....- 1, 692 5 RE RS a a 
—_ number of persons employed: 
Mo Or eee era 48, 222 51, 437 3, 215 6.7 | 71.3 | 76.0 
Boo wn stenographers, and office 
ili aS eS, EN maa 11, 838 12, 709 871 7.4 (‘) (‘) 
saleepenpis (not traveling). ..........-. 841 1, 054 213 | 25.3) (}) (') 
a a ~ Sea 60, 901 65, 200 4, 299 a (‘) () 








bb Jo cdbbdodduoctdapend $55, 429,975 | $63,467,778 | $8,037,803 | 14.5 | 59.2| 67.7 



































PERT Race g d PrRereerRTK 15, 423, 637 17, 051, 930 1, 628,293 | 106) @) | @ 
_—— (not traveling)............ 1, 567, 478 1, 855, 991 288,513 | 18.4} () (1) 
ie od ne dekin 72,421,090 | 82,375, 699 9, 954,609 | 13.7 ® (‘) 
- Superintendents and managers... .....- 5, 623, 952 5, 760, 815 136, 863 2.4 1 (1) 
EGRET 2 SESS 78, 045, 042 88, 136,514 | 10,091,472} 12.9] () (4) 

annual ts to— 

( Wage Ci car docnnt an $1, 149 $1, 234 $85 7.4 | 83.0| 89.1 
ten ers, ce 

were ‘ ee mprcwtes” ied So tee 1, 303 1, 342 39 3.0 (1) 
| Salespeople (not traveling).........-.. 1, 864 1, 761 $103 | #55) @) | @ 
| ( ES Ee 1, 189 1, 263 | 74 62}; @ | 





‘Not computed; see statements in text. * Not including superintendents and managers. * Decrease. 
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Comparisons With Other Sources ment 









Tue United States Bureau of the Census does not compute averay, 
annual wage payments in compiling the biennial census of man, 
factures, and states in the 1929 report the reasons for not maki, 
such computations. In this study computations have been maj 
from the census reports for wage earners in manufactures in (hj) 
and in table 3 comparisons are shown with average annual paymen 
based on the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics data. 

The two series are in approximate agreement. The average ann; 
payment to wage earners in manufactures in Ohio computed from tly 


(pres 
in 19. 


Th 


Ohio reports as compared with those computed from the Unita “ ‘ 
States census (press release, May 27, 1935), were 0.74 percent highe eo 
in 1929, 1.28 percent higher in 1931, and 2.15 percent higher in 193 ae 


The decrease from 1929 to 1933 computed from the census figures y; 
37.5 percent, and computed from the reports to the Ohio Division ¢ 
Labor Statistics 36.6 percent. 






Table 3.—Average Annual Wage Payment to Wage Earners in Manufactures jj 
Ohio, 1929, 1931, and 1933 














| Average annual payments— 
> Based on 
Year pComputed | Ohio Divi- 
States sion of Labor 
census Statistics 
data 
RNA SRS ee PENS $1, 488 $1, 499 
i od ial wh waulalhetin 1,170 1, 185 
Peas Gtuennadhdetescccusbeseses 930 950 





























Certain comparisons may also be made with the United State 
census reports on construction, retail trade, and wholesale trac 
The construction census, however, was limited to contractors who 
gross business during the preceding year amounted to at least $25, 00 
The number of establishments covered in 1929 in Ohio by the cens 
was 1,929 compared with 10,183 covered by the Ohio Division 
Labor Statistics.° The average annual wage payment to wi 
earners in construction in Ohio in 1929 as shown by the census rep0! 
was $1,786 and as computed from the reports to the Ohio Division 
Labor Statistics, including many additional small establishments, 
was $1,668, or 6.6 percent less. 

The United States Bureau of the Census separates wholesale i! 
retail establishments and apparently classifies under ‘‘Trade’’ sol 
activities not so classified by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistic 
The census of trade also includes a great number of small establis! 

‘The U. 8. Bureau of the Census, however, does compute average annual payments in the construct 


industry and in the earlier report on retail trades. 
5 For further comparisons for 1929, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1934 (pp. 254-256). 
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ments which would not be covered by the Ohio Division of Labor 
Statistics which requested reports only from those employing three 
ormore persons. The census report covered 8,077 wholesale and 83,717 
retail establishments in 1929 and 8,313 wholesale establishments 
(press release, Oct. 26, 1934) and 85,961 retail establishments (press 
release, Nov. 20, 1934) in 1933.° Of the 83,717 retail establishments 
in 1929, 71,361 reported annual sales of less than $50,000 and 33,350 
eported annual sales of less than $10,000. 

The average annual wage payment in retail trade in Ohio per full- 
time employee, computed from the Bureau of the Census press release 
of November 20, 1934, was $1,341 in 1929 and $974 in 1933—a 
decrease from 1929 to 1933 of 27.4 percent. The average annual wage 
payment per employee in wholesale and retail trade computed from 
eports to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, including full-time, 
part-time, and overtime workers, was $1,237 in 1929 and $920 in 
1933—the decrease on this basis being 25.6 percent. 

The increases from 1933 to 1934 computed from the general indexes 
for the United States published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,’ in manufactures were 14.2 percent in employment and 
27.6 percent in pay rolls; in wholesale trade, 8.8 percent in employ- 
nent and 10.9 percent in pay rolls; and in retail trade, 7.8 percent in 
mployment and 10.3 percent in pay rolls. The increases in Ohio 
computed from reports to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics in 
manufactures (all employees combined) were 18 percent in employ- 
ment and 32.1 percent in total wage and salary payments; and in 
wholesale and retail trade (all employees combined) 9.4 percent in 
employment and 16.9 percent in total wage and salary payments. 

Decreases from 1929 to 1934 computed from the general indexes 


Tage 
any 
King 
nade 
Jhio 


Lents 


Ing 
n the 
nited 
ighe 
1933 
S Wa 


ON Oj 


1res if 


Stato! the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the United States in manufac- 
tradmtures were 24.8 percent in employment and 43.3 percent in pay rolls. 
whodm. be decreases in Ohio computed from reports to the Ohio Division of 
5,00 abor Statistics in manufactures (all employees combined) were 25.7 


ensimpercent in employment and 45.5 percent in total wage and salary 
‘on @@ayments. Data are not available for comparisons in trades. 
wag 
repol 


ion Index Numbers of Wages Per Hour, 1840 to 1934 


nts, 











A. GENERAL index of wages or earnings per hour for each year, 
1840 to 1934, for the wage earners of the country as a whole 
: exclusive of agricultural wage earners), with the 3-year average, 
aa 923-25, earnings per hour as the base or 100, is presented in the table 
sblis lowing. The index is a composite of all satisfactory data available. 
Agriculture was excluded because of the seasonal character of that 


Je al 







nstruch 
‘ For further comparisons for 1929, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1934 (pp. 1040-1042). 
'Monthly Labor Review, March 19365. 
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industry and the wide variety of the perquisites so often formine part 
of the compensation of farm hands. 

The general wage index of average hourly earnings was first, pub. 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the period 1840 to 1999. 
this was later extended successively to 1926, to 1929, and to 1932, ang 
is now brought down to 1934. The index for 1934 is subject t 
possible revision as further data may become available. The figure 
are based on wages as paid in currency. 

The figures in the table are for average wage rates or earnings per 
hour for wage earners actually at work. They cannot be taken 
reflecting earnings per day or per week. 


Index Numbers of Wages Per Hour, 1840 to 1934 (Exclusive of Agriculture) 


{On currency basis during Civil War period. 3- year a av erage, 1923-25 = 100] 
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! Subject to revision. 


The table shows that the general trend of hourly earnings has been 
upward. There was more than a sevenfold increase in the 80 year 
from 1840 to 1920, the peak year, the index rising from 14.9 to 
105.4 in that time. Unusual increases were made during each of 
the two great wars. After the Civil War there was an increase eacl 
year until 1872, when rates or earnings per hour were 72.8 perce! 
higher than in 1861. From 1914 to 1919, or during the World War, 
there was an 80.6 percent increase, the index rising from 45.9 to 82.!. 
In 1920 the wage level was 129.6 percent higher than in i914 and 54 
percent higher than the basic 3-year average. 

The years 1921 and 1922 were a period of depression, unemploy- 
ment, and wage-rate decreases. The general level of wage rates 0! 
earnings per hour in 1921 was 6.8 percent, and in 1922 was 11.1 per 
cent less than in 1920. From 1922 there was an increase each yet! 
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to 1929. The depression began late in that year. The wage level 
in 1929 was only a fraction of 1 percent lower than that in 1920. 
The level for 1930 was 1.7 percent lower than in 1929; for 1931 it was 
7 percent lower; for 1932 it was 20.2 percent lower; and for 1933 was 
93.6 percent less than in 1929. The index for 1934 was 12.3 percent 
higher than in 1933. 


Trend of Real Wages Per Hour, 1913 to 1934 


EAL wages per hour, that is, wages in relation to cost of living, 
for those who had employment increased from 1933 to 1934 and 
were in the latter year higher than at any time since 1931. 

The general trend of wages per hour, from 1840 to 1934, is shown in 
the preceding article. Such figures relate to the money received per 
hour by the wage earner as compensation for his work. Most of the 
money so received, however, must be utilized for the purchase of the 
necessaries of life. The real measure of the wage, therefore, is not 
the money income, but what the worker is able to buy with it. If 
his hourly wage and his cost of living change in the same direction and 
to the same extent, then his economic condition remains unchanged. 

In the following table are shown index numbers of wages per hour 
and of cost of living, with the indexes based on 3-year average, 
1923-25=100. From these have been computed a third index 
number showing the change from 1913 to 1934 in the workers’ real 
wage per hour. 


Index Numbers of Wages Per Hour, Cost of Living, and Real Wages 
[3-year average 1923-25= 100] 
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Taking the 3-year average, 1923-25, as the basis of comparison, 
it is seen that in 1917 money hourly wages were 57.7 or 42.3 percent 
less than the basic 3-year average, while cost of living was 82.6 or 
only 17.4 percent less. In other words, the difference in the cost of 
living between that for the 3-year average and 1917 was much less 
than the difference in the hourly wages. The purchasing power of 
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wages, the real hourly wages, of the wage earner in 1917 was only 
69.9 percent of the basic 3-year average, the lowest point in real wages 
per hour in the whole 22-year period covered. 

In the 1921 industrial depression, both hourly wages and cost of 
living were less than in 1920, but the decrease in cost of living was 
relatively greater, so that the wage earner who had a job that year 
had a real hourly wage which was 9.5 percent higher than in 1920. 
After 1917 the purchasing power of wages per hour steadily increased 
except in 1925 and 1932. In 1932 the wage earner was able to pur- 
chase with his hourly money wage 8 percent more than the basic 
3-year average. In 1933 wages per hour (with an index of 80.2) 
were less than in any year since 1918, while cost of living (with 
an index of 76.3) was less than any year since 1916. In 1934 hourly 
wages were 12.3 percent, cost of living was 4.6 percent, and real wages 
7.4 percent more than in 1933. 





oe 


Earnings in New York State Factories, June 1914 to 
December 1935 


EEKLY earnings of office and shop employees in representa- 

tive factories in New York State averaged $25.02 in December 
1935, higher than in any other month since October 1931, when the 
average was $25.34. The following table, taken from the Industrial 
Bulletin of the New York State Department of Labor for January 
1936, shows the weekly earnings of these workers by month from June 
1914 to December 1935. 


Average Weekly Earnings in Representative New York State Factories 


















































{Includes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing 
the total weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports 
cover the week including the 15th of the month] 
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Hourly Earnings of Male Industrial Workers in the 
Netherlands, First Half of 1935 


IGHEST average hourly earnings of male industrial workers in 

the Netherlands during the first half of 1935 were found in 
Amsterdam, and the lowest: earnings in Nijmegen.' The following 
table shows earnings for these workers in the eight largest cities of 
the Netherlands. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Male Industrial Workers in the Netherlands, First 
Half of 1935, by Class of Worker and City 


(Florin (100 Dutch cents) at former par=40.2 cents; average exchange rate in June 1935 was 67.87 cents] 
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Semi- | Un- Semi- | Un- 
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workers] workers workers| workers 
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51 
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Wages and Cost of Living in the Netherland West Indies’ 


AGES of laborers and employees working on an hourly basis 
in the refineries of the Netherland West Indies were reduced 
between 5 and 7 percent in the past year, but those in other trades 
remained generally the same as in 1934. 
The Government paid the following rates for an 8%-hour day on 
public works in Curacao in 1935: 


Florine * 
ELE ELE OE ETE TOT * . 2.02. 


Carpenters 
Smiths 
Chauffeurs 


1 Florin =67.8 cents in United States currency at the end of 1935. 


The cost of living advanced generally. Foodstuffs, the greater 
part of which come from the United States, felt the effect of higher 
American prices. Rents increased an estimated 20 percent because 
of demands for housing by refinery employees. An extensive house- 
building program was begun by private individuals to meet require- 
ments. ‘The prices of men’s clothing remained the same, but those 
of women’s clothing advanced about 25 percent. Japanese goods, of 


' Maandschrift, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, The Hague, Dec. 31, 1935, p. 1881. 
? Data are from report of Russell M. Brooks, American Consul in Curacao, Jan. 17, 1936. 
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which very large quantities are sold in the Netherland West Indies, Ev 
remained at the 1934 level. Emp! 


retire 
specif 
Salaries of Employees of Opera and Concert Houses in Bdance 
Stockholm, Sweden, 1935 nn 
Me 
USICAL education in Sweden is promoted, wholly or largely, HRHous 
by the National Government.' Tradition rather than specific Jperso! 
legislation has built up the legal background of Government support JMsalari 
of music, which takes the form of enabling legislation and financial 
subsidies, the principal ones coming from the Government lottery, 
Among the institutions thus sponsored are the Academy of Music, 
The Royal Opera, a library, and the Stockholm Concert House 
Foundation and Orchestral Society, all located in Stockholm. 
Expenditures of operation of the Royal Opera for the year 1934-35 
amounted to $549,000,? of which sum $462,775 was expended in 
salaries. The average salaries of employees of this organization 










Manag 
\ffice } 
Yondu 
loists 
rehes' 
oneer 


At | 


$12 in 
during the year were as follows: ep 
RS A Pe ee a es eee eee ere $6,345. (con 
ein clinticnbh Sb cs Rd pbtibandvlbbacedsindoke $3,300. lays a 
i erunchawtn sr eky wee IEE ep wECneeqreiwednene $3,850 
Ie a an oie Ome wpe $1,820 
Assistant stage manager... ............. 2222 e tee ele $1,100 
Stage foreman, chief electrician, chief carpenter, chief ma- 

chinist, ventilation superintendent, painter--_--_---__---- $1,535 to $2,055. 
epee a. bi ee ss. She adie so ads olin Suis $990. 
ND, OR 1d A nicl, . ns «hems omddo gp + mannan, $820. 
Physician - - - - - --- ty. Rasiduest 4b. Redishésd asd kb nite eet $380. 
FE ETA AR SS HOR RRRR.A e AI EGR A $255. 
oo ut Saab saree eth oad aces we educa tuoae $990. 
ER ORE Sr a J5. DDE, $915. 
et nt ob on ed ain $1,135. 
OR ee GNSS Bh She See kee cnse epee Ue $900. 
Scene designer, manager....___......-.-.--------.-----.- $4,315. 
ie ee, SIS Si ta) eect besiecgawe $1,279. 
Orchestra: 
a ce page Lo pS at Cet pel CARN $2,540. : 


Permanent members, scholarship students, and extras__ $1,215 to $2,055. 
Singers: 


I cet am ons a Me el eae aes oe $2,540 and over. 
Chorus— 
Peas ds. ds ae ee ed. 400605 2Gb 4G ab ao $1,155 
TEOUNOR... ij. .- rs veneeun sigue eth mats alakislbe deliitboges bate $865. 
a SS ee eee ae el eS Smee eee $460 to $1,535. 





1 Report of Roy E. B. Bower, American consul at Stockholm, Dec. 6, 1935. 
2 Conversions into United States currency made on the basis of 3.94 kronor equaling $1 (as of December 
1935); krona at former par= 26.8 cents. 
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Every employee is eligible for membership in the pension fund. 
fmployees who have been members of the fund for 15 years may 
retire on an annual pension of from $330 to $840, at the following 
gecified ages: Actors, 58 years; actresses, 47; ballet master, 50; 
dancers, 41; chorus singers, 50; administration personnel and orchestra 
players, 60. 

Members of the boards of directors of the Stockholm Concert 
House Foundation and Orchestral Society receive no salaries. Other 
personnel of this organization, however, are paid average annual 


salaries as follows: 


Average annual 
salary 


$5,000. 
$600 to $1, 200. 
$3,000 to $5,100. 
Joists, according to fame (per performance) $38 to $500. 
\rchestra members (per month) $82 to $89. 


$1,420 to $1,775. 


At the end of 6, 9, and 12 years, musicians receive an increase of 
12 in monthly salary. Instruments are provided by the society. 
\rchestra members are employed 7 months of the year, give about 
) concerts, and attend 3-hour rehearsals or give concerts about 5 or 6 
laysa week. All are members of the Swedish Musician’s Federation. 


49645—36——_14 
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Operations of the United States Employment Service, 
December 1935 and January 1936 


January Activities : — 

United 

TOTAL of 521,137 placements in public and private employmen; iM sisbam 

and on relief works projects were made by offices of the Unite [iM vians 

States Employment Service during January, according to preliminary colored 
reports. While complete details of the classification of these place. 

ments are not yet available, estimates based on reports from all States fii Piorid 

indicate that this number includes 367,354 sec urity-wage placemenisfimio.. 

on relief works projects made by offices thro ughout the country duringiiitinois. 

the month. Reflecting the decline in placements of this character om. 

since the peak of W. P. A. program assignment activity in November Kentue 

and December, this total was 44.4 percent below the December level Louisa 

Placements on public works in January, however, increased 6.4 per- Maryia 
cent over December levels, to an indicated total of 92,047. Private Micnig: 
placements declined 0.5 percent to an estimated 61,736. 

During January 428,478 additional new applicants were registered Missou 
in the public employment offices, a decline of 12.1 percent from De-JNebrasi 
cember. Including this number, over 4% million individual ney 
applicants have registered with the Employment Service since July 
1, 1935. On January 31 the files of the operating employment 
offices contained the registrations of 9,010,309 active job seekers, a 
increase of 0.6 percent from the previous month-end. 

The Employment Service made 39,546 veterans’ placements accor: 


ing to estimates, which also indicated 15,960 registrations of veterans Pennsy! 
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during January. At the close of the month, 549,460 veterans wer Rout ¢ 
indicated as actively seeking work through the Employment Service fitness 
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Detailed tables of January reports follow: 


table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 
National Reemployment Service, January 1936 (Preliminary) 
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' Includes only security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, January 1936 




















Placements 





Per- Per- 
State - of cent of 
; | change _ | change : 
Total | PT- | trom | PUb- | trom | Re 
vate De- lic De- lief ! 
cember cember 
1935 1935 














NOOB. 6 cc ccccd 239, 615 |44, 564 | 242.3 133,663 | 2?+7.8 [161,388 
CO en 1, 553 234 —2.1 872 | +84.7 447 
California .......-.| 35, 635 | 4,862 —1.1 | 4,998 | +39.6 | 25,775 
Colorado..........| 3,653 302 +2.0 295 | —41.2 3, 056 
Connecticut.----- 5, 205 896 +3.9 486 | +64.2 3, 823 
Delaware...-.-.----- 2, 228 382 | +63.9 428 | +5°.9 1, 418 























A ae (3) 472 
BD. cacdunnidaancal Se 104 | +89.1 328 —9.4 2, 406 
Illinois..._...--..-| 17,383 | 4,880 | —12.1 | 1,683 | —9.6 | 10,820 
DIS, on cncnn cmt 5, 240 | 2, 686 —2.6 952 +2.9 1, 602 

So bnseuh sie tpeeaenl 1, 449 q — 50.8 
a ea 260 34. 2 240 | —52.3 | 1,116 
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Massachusetts-..-- ?, 146 642 | —79.1 875 | —3.8 | 629 
Minnesota---...-.-- 4,189 | 2,004 | +25.4 §25 | —17.5 1, 660 
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Nevada .--.-.------- 741 24 | —42.9 681 +1.6 36 
New Hampshire- 1, 282 7 | +30.5 395 | +82.9 810 
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North Dakota----- 876 102 |+750.0 47 | +20.5 727 
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Wyoming. -------- 795 38 | —67.2 354 | —28.0 403 
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60, 089 





25, 833 
57,714 
153, 400 
82, 305 
133,172) 424 


5, 104 | 

16, 981 Lig ¢ 
246, 434 Lg 
30, 004 L6 | 
412, 110 —37 


194, 595 +73 

5, 340 +12] 
229, 100 11] 
30, 770 +7.§ 
80, 473 +3.9 


805, 194 +2.9 
50, 690 ~Ri 
36, 412 8 

109, 855 +58 
74, 659 +15.8 


16, 370 
20, 291 
29, 108 

100, 366 

7, 713 





+ + 


a> << 


+ 2: 


47, 060 








1 Includes only security —_ 
2 Computed from comparab 


placements on work-relief projects. 


reports only. 
3 Not comparable due to transfer of Tallahassee and Jacksonville offices from National Reemployment 
Service to State employment services. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, January 
1936 (Preliminary) 








| New applica- | ; 
Placements tions Active file 





Per- | | Per- | 
State cent of cent of | Per- 


, f 
_ | change | change - oh 
Pri- | —, Re- > | fom Jan. 31, | change 


i , 1935 | from 
De- | De 
‘cember _cember Dec. 31, 
| 1935 








All States. .------ -|281, 522 1.7 2. | 27.1 |4,913, 127 








- 


Alabama. ..----- -| 6, 357 a +37. 4 146, 881 
Arizona 3, 111 | +72. 2 ! 9 | 24, 506 
Arkansas... -- -| 8, 152 | —55.5 | 1, 25! 3. 6, 361 ! 9. 110, 080 
California... - - 8 008 | 5| —40 4, 835 | ; 5. 71, 588 
Colorado | 65,120 | —1.2 3, 845 2.3 : 54, 350 
Connecticut.......| 1, 126 | 9 | +17.5 | 92 | 638 ¢ 8 23, 808 
Florida........-- | 2,348/ 937| @) ’ 380 62, 964 
Georgia 6, 663 | 1,‘ —14.8 | 2,361 5.4 | 3,082] 7,91: 30. 265, 547 
Idaho...-..-------| 2,080 —22. 1,771 ¢ 18, 326 
Illinois. .........-.| 11, 683 37 —8. 10, 183 3 140, 331 


1,742 | : 90, 067 
3,204 | 2, 41, 800 
1,913 | 3! ; 89, 081 
521 7 232, 146 
820 ; 41, 736 


6, 318 8 | 121,998 

993 | 5, 3. 216, 188 
21, 522 | 17, 9% 5. 274, 210 
2,997 | ; 9. 87, 405 
6, 455 177, 369 





“uID> 


Indiana. --.. --| 2,504 07 | +14. 

4, 426 4-67. 
Kansas 4, 527 7 _ 33. 
Kentucky.........| 2,623 | 446. 
Maine-- 1, 635 | —76. 


} 

Maryland.........| 7, 208 3| —15. 

Massachusetts.....| 2, 102 

Michigan........._| 25,013 

Minnesota......... i 5. 60s 
| 





Oa 





SX Rei | aoarww-~i oan 


~~ Oo - 


Mississippi. ..... - 


) 11, 427 : 
Montana....--..-.| 2, 307 — 16. 
Nebraska..........| 4,872 5 +16. 
747 | +33. 
New Hampshire...| 1,150 | +241. 


8, 920 33. 206, 397 
358 ' 52, 417 
64, 470 
2, 572 
17, 019 


Se ee 


om mre 


New Jersey 1, 690 —25. 
New Mexico.....-- 3, OW2 — 44. 
12, 851 . +7. 
4, 694 +-268. 
3, 756 —18. 


50, 556 
29, 402 
263, 437 
41, 343 
163, 491 


133, 017 
32, 328 
501, 838 
6, 357 
149, 646 


+56. 8 ! , ‘ 5, 035 
+103. 0 ‘ , ’ 142, 142 
—27.8 | 7,495 , . 231, 842 
—35. 6 L, 020 ‘ , 82 ‘ 42, 949 
—58.8 2, 442 . 1,295 | 7, 7. 120, 658 


| 323 | +29.7 | 3,171 4 7, 447 . . 207, 700 

West Virginia 311 |+110.1 | 2,089 . ’ 109, 804 
Wisconsin 338 | —17.0 507 ‘ 2, 329 2, 4 39, 362 
31; —18.4 224 ‘ 454 b 8, 964 


t+ fe 


: 
eonoow owooce onnasl 


Oklahoma 19, 357 —1. 
Oregon _.__. ..| 2,044 +53. 
Pennsy!vania 9 | +20. 
Rhode Island — 57. 


—-DeBSo OoODBDaeoeo 


PAN ONS 


+ 
& 
o 
+++++ ++ 


+4) 
Soom 


+ 
ON Ow 


yment 


| 
clay + 
Seer o 
Non w 









































' Includes only security wage placements on work-relief projects. 

? Computed from comparable reports only. 

* Not comparable due to transfer of Tallahassee and Jacksonville offices from Nationa) Reemployment 
Service to State employment services. 
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Table 4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Sery. 
ices and National Reemployment Service, January 1936 (Preliminary) 















































— D 
1 T —_ lo 
Placements New applications Active fil pres 
State Percent Percent Percent cem 
January of change January of change Jan. 31, | Of Change mat 
1936 from 1936 from 1936 ° | . {rom 
Decem- Decem- | Dee. 31. Rev 
ber 1935 ber 1935 | 1935 
* deti 
CL RE pee eee 39, 546 —32.0 15, 960 —24.1 540, 637 10) tab 
ea RNR cy: a Te 379 | —39.8 14; -120] 8110| =) for 
pS ee Ee 5 Fy SS 289 +7.0 151 —6.8 2, 467 +4] 
pL gt a ET Sag eee ye 386 —21.7 151 —5§2.1 5, 305 4] § uné 
URE a eS 5, 089 +26. 7 2, 353 —25. 9 34, 731 +44 
SIE dda, op bdhens colin 508 | —46.0 452 —6.6 6, 273 483 Em 
CE eee eee a 529| —20.1 177| —38.5| 5,971 wT ] 
Delaware. .-.---- BR a * 2 155 +14.0 33 —8.3 999 45.9 . 
ts ig: NNER RIN ea 172| —15.7 196| +1.1] 8,196 133 me rell 
Gesreia. ......<- ee ee LS Sey) 2 411 +.2 222 +11.6 11, 730 157 
EE RR re eC ES 343 | +18.3 13] —187/ 2211) 47 61, 
SS OER Pa eee 2,263 | —78.7 1,303} -—35.2| 35,396 | 48] 
SRS ES Se : 595 +11.2 342 +1.2 15, 161 | +53 
ie ICRA SSS Ca 903 —21.2 196 —33.1 7, 665 +3 | rer 
RR a Ae 531 —61.5 145 —24.1 7, 529 +3 
ES bE RE EC ee US aE Dt 305 +15. 5 195 —33.0 13, 960 +3 5 
Louisiana..............---- _ 123 | —32.4 64| 25.6 4, 557 49 21, 
NS) RE RE te es eee 155 —68.3 63 —55. 6 3, 140 —125 
aaa cs ea Sina a 4u1|  —41.1 196] +51] 6,722 a4; Be En 
pS SR i a ee 528 +36. 4 453 —5U. 3 23, 065 497 : 
Michigan. ...-.....-. Ee 1, 648 —16.0 919 —19.0 17, 700 +15. we 
I 6 iin ont iectinslbh dlc ese ialbe 910 —31.6 262 —21.6 13, 474 +28 
eee et GE SSS Ee 260 —7.5 136 +36. 0 6, 538 +4 Ta 
ES ES: Pa ey ee 1, 836 —8.4 585 —7.3 25, 951 +142 
pT eR ae eee: OF 281 —6.3 56 —33. 3 3, 183 +3 
I 60 ii nn eeben cd pads.) edes 451 —50.7 116 —29.7 4, 111 +98 = 
Is ih ate ncopdatdndhedlce scilinboates 156 +10.6 44 +10. 0 397 
Dee BEND. 2. Soddctindosbiscdapcdiun 202 —23.2 94 +38. 8 2, 416 
pS RA! DER SV RE GG SS 933 —43.9 530 — 28.3 21, 598 { 
SE SNES ccchihehdccsdut edocbaudes 410 +60. 2 93 .0 , 334 -| 
ee ae Tee 3, 219 —5.7 691 —68. 6 38, 707 —3 
Bet GO... .budeetns ~slbade.. ened 773 —2.5 279 +37.4 8, 108 +2.8 
North Dakota__.......+ ER ee. aes & 327 —14.6 46 —41.8 2, 245 +3.8 
ie ga RR a a 1, 356 —43.6 787 —23.0 | 27,232 +] 
0 ER ER ee ee 1, 123 —32.5 195 —.5 10, 363 +5,.8 
PD on Seb ction op dete caubaeydhewsteane 659 —51.1 166 —40.5 9,1 +19.6 
IRS .. cnnpdwdiickdaotsudadindatine 3, 763 —14.9 1, 502 +31. 6 63, 798 +2.3 Ur 
Rhode Island..........---- So in ee 85 —41.8 86 +7.5 3, 795 +3.9 
South Oarolina.............-..-..-..--..- 424 —.7 155 | 24.8] 6,526 +4 rr 
ON SS EE ee eee ee 256 —62.6 59 —47.8 2, 551 —ll AD 
pS * NA EIS See ae ae 517 —39. 5 198 +10.0 13, 259 +3.2 AY 
ee eee eee 2,200 | —21.1 643| +46] 16,432 +33 o 
Wie bth dled ic ceeds Hsin inecsiibiin 336 —51.4 37 —48. 6 2, 697 —2.8 
|. ee awe eae ee 18 —59. 1 20 +33. 3 596 +142 ry) 
Wiis pilanians bites <necdiheloscushiod 437 —2.9 317 —22.1 6, 265 —6.0 D 
Radish cidediseceucedinéwcsddibe 954 —30.7 245 —6.8 14, 410 2.3 F 
West Virginia..................---------- g50| 34.3 145| -25.6| 7,607) +590 ft 
IT tn ori0:2's nhenibintessssehgn- salina 767 —46.9 367 —34.6 7 , 
isn dcinecnedadamiatmadtadaenie 130 —41.4 57 —49. 6 1, 223 +8. 1 iH 
District of Columbia. .................... 186 —43.8 191 +51.6 3, 721 +5.8 Ir 
eo I 
1 Includes public, private, and relief works placements. 7 
2 Computed from comparable reports only. 
3 No report available. 
lf 
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December Activities 


Due To delay in receiving reports from the field, caused by the 
pressure Of heavy registration and placement activities during De- 
cember, it was possible to publish a report only of preliminary esti- 
mates of December operations in the last issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. Complete reports for December are now available and 
detailed State-by-State operating figures are shown in the following 
tables. Condensed tables showing the November operating totals 
for the four employment services for which reports were previously 
unavailable and complete November summary totals for the entire 
Employment Service are given in table 5 (p. 734). 

During December, 794,342 placements were reported, 646,258 on 
relief works projects at security wages, 86,645 on public work, and 
61,439 in private employment. Registrations were received from 
481,902 applicants in December and 8,954,017 applicants were 
reported as actively seeking work at the end of the month. 

Placements of 58,027 veterans were made during December, and 
21,055 previously unregistered veterans made application with the 
Employment Service. At the end of the month 551,377 veterans 
were actively seeking work. 


Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services, December 1935 


—— 








New applica- be 
Placements tions Active file 





Percent Percent Percent 


of of 
change : . change 
from from 
Novem- Nov. 
ber ber 





$ 
z 


+0. 2 .9 8, 954, 017 


— 69.9 ‘ 143, 782 
+8.3 | 7,358 . 36, 541 
—22.4 , 105, 758 
+3.6 . , 367, 373 
—7.9 . 6 98, 056 


—31.2 . 77, 660 
+101. 4 \ 15, 780 
+7.8 | 1,446| 4,506 . 155, 629 
+197.8 ; 253, 903 
—30.0 . 34, 591 


+36. 4 443, 474 
+14.7 196, 161 
—19.4 96, 307 
+130. 4 4 110, 887 
+25. 6 +17.5 | 221,991 
1 Includes only security wage placements on relief works projects. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 


* Not comparable due to addition of 135,000 relief applications received during July through December 
1935 and not previously reported. 
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Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and Nationa) 
Reemployment Services, December 1935—-Continued 









































New applica- 
Placements tions 
Percent Percent Percent 
mx) Pri x. x. I ten 
ri- | change . | change Yecem-| change 
Total | vate | from |PUDlic! “tom | Relief | her from 
Novem- Novem- Novem- 
ber ber ber 
Louisiana_........| 1,551 347 | —22.2 | 1,199 | +13.1 5 1, 524 +-7.6 
I  . ccutiancode 5, 372 366 | +60.5 | 1,724 | +76.8 | 3,282 | 3,007 | —47.4 
Maryland _.---.--.... 8, 826 252 | —21.7 669 —7.4 7,905 | 5,274 | —25.2 
Massachusetts_-.... 4, 460 987 | +50.2 | 1,956 | —16.5 1,517 | 22,013 | —27.1 
Michigan........-- 29, 349 140 +5.3 | 1,614 | —41.4 | 27,595 | 19,099 | —15.0 
Minnesota ---.-..--- 15, 783 | 1,382 —.1 | 3,573 | +10.8 | 10,828 | 8,706 | —28.9 
Mississippi- - ------ 10, 846 15 | —81.7 782 | —36.7 | 10,049 4,778 | —21.5 
Missouri... .------ 35, 470 807 | —21.0 | 3,037 | —31.2 | 31,626 9,788 | —47.6 
Montana. .-.--.-.---- 2, 512 | +58.0 | 1,859 —7.4 217 | 2,105 | —24.2 
Nebraska...--.-.--| 11, 781 387 | +35.3 | 2, 100 +7.1 |} 9,204) 5,033 +3. 6 
Nevada....------.| 1,491 60 | —41.2 | 1,145 | +13.0 286 682 | —33.7 
New Hampshire...| 2,979 239 | +46.6 621 | +54.9 | 2,119 1, 586 +8.0 
New Jersey....----| 22,106 | 2,098 | +15.2 | 2,210 | +10.1 | 17,798 | 19,467 | —24.5 
New Mexico....--.| 4,559 204 | —35.9 | 1,041 | +12.8 3, 224 1, 983 —8.4 
New York..-.-.-.---- 40,655 | 9,716 | +10.8 | 4,128 | +6.0 | 26,811 | 62,007 | +28.1 
North Carolina....| 18,605 | 1,033 | —30.0 | 1,948 | —20.8 | 15,624] 8,542 | —36.2 
North Dakota..--- 6, 493 60 | —33.0 388 | —38.5 | 6,045] 2,615 —3.0 
Sea ...-| 33,592 | 5,460 | +93.3 | 2,468 | —63.2 | 25,664 | 24, 866 —8.6 
Oklahoma... .------- 36, 570 791 | +60.8 | 1,437 | +60.9 | 34,342 | 5,817 +6, 2 
Ge itinecececces 10, 312 249 | —43.3 | 2,040 | +30.0 | 8,024 | 5,063 | +14.5 
Pennsylvania-_-_--- 53, 831 | 2,805 | —18.9 | 3,483 | +50.9 | 47,543 | 27,572 | —14.3 
Rhode Island__---- 794 244 |+190.5 241 | —32.1 309 1, 576 | +52.8 
South Carolina_..-| 10,975 200 —8.7 | 1,036 | —23.5 | 9,739 | 4,960 | —32.7 
South Dakota --.--- 8, 140 569 | +27.0 | 1,108 | —33.5 | 6,463 | 2,622 | —27.2 
Tennessee --------- 18, 010 206 | —66.9 | 1,055 +2.3 | 16,749 | 4,944 | —36.3 
Ns . ainnoesdea 51, 579 804 +5.2 | 7,709 | +67.9 | 43,066 | 22,070 | +13.5 
WE tandidibelasine adidas 9, 464 306 | +41.7 | 1,501 | +36.2 | 7,657 | 2,540 | +248 
Vermont.......... 880 130 | —52.9 502 | +32.8 248 732 —5.8 
Virginia _........-- 5,645 | 1,170 | +14.6 | 2,675 122.7 1,800 | 10,257 | +13.2 
Washington. .------ 14,735 | 1,927 |+288.5 249 | —86.9 | 12,550 | 7, 256 —1.5 
West Virginia --_--- 20, 526 345 | +16.2 | 2,021 | +22.3 | 18,160 | 8,034 | +10.0 
re 18,878 | 2,264 | —12.5 958 | —17.8 | 15,656 | 11,335 | —41.7 
Wyoming. -------- 2,011 154 | —15.8 765 | +14.0 1, 092 1,957 | +34.6 
District of Colum- 
S SENS 2, 357 | 1,360 —4.0 785 | —30.8 212 | 2,197 | —40.9 





Active fils 


Dec. | change 
31 | from 
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30 


56,307 | +44 
46, 687 rl5.8 
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357, 323 | +67 
231,164 | +13.3 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, December 1935 


—_— 








Placements N ——" Active file 





Percent Percent Percent 
m... = of 
change : change change 
from . Relief! from from 
Novem- Novem- Nov. 

ber ber 





All States 2—1.0 2 —9.7 |4, 112, 612 











Arizona 239 | —27.4 —3.8| 13,670 
California —19.4 " —2.5 | 303,338 
Colorado 296 | —23.3 : +120. 5 46, 397 
Connecticut —10.8 +15.9 54, 678 
Delaware +39. 5 +16. 7 15, 780 


Florida... ....--... (3) (3) 35, 288 
—72. 4 . —11.4 17, 545 
Illinois. ...-.-..---- +8. 2 . —26.8 | 307,000 

316 —5.7 —22.5| 111,711 


“te —2.5| 55,824 
Kansas (not affili- 


—20. 5 24, 641 
Louisiana —22.2 5 ‘ 56, 307 
Massachusetts... -- +58. 2 147, 644 


— 69.3 , 
130, 005 


—18.5 
29 5, 078 
1, 233 14, 566 
12, 768 . 244, 430 
764 643 . 28, 280 
9, 396 663, 631 


15, 624 181, 398 
995 


4, 764 
13, 466 226, 555 
6, 185 


28, 548 
5, 742 


77, 470 
Pennsylvania —27.0 | 1, 568 ' 27, 497 
136 


Nevada.........-- —55.8 
New Hampshire__ —21.3 
New Jers@y_.._..-- +18.8 
New Mexico —62.5 
New York +11.8 


+, I+ 
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oun of 
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North Carolina... —30.0 
—82. 1 
+240. 1 
+49. 6 
—43.9 
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782, 838 
Rhode Island... ._. 54 5 |+157.1 195 . 55, 337 
South Dakota (3 970 5, 702 39, 727 
—78. 5 590 : 8, 726 108, 813 
—72.0 ‘ 10, 615 


64, 461 
—52.9 502 ; 248 14, 730 
+33. 3 128 ; 158 19, 525 
West Virginia —5.3 380 . 4, 845 27, 478 
Wisconsin 13, 835 | 1,857 —8.9 555 . 11, 423 79, 700 
Wyoming 1, 238 116 | +65.7 490 | +44.1 632 


7, 01 
District of Colum- 
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2, 357 | 1,360 | —4.0 785 | —30.8 212 44,727 
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' Includes only security wage placements on relief works projects. 
? Computed from comparable ew only. 


' First month of operation as 8. E. 8. 


‘Not comparable due to addition of 135,000 relief applications during July through December 1935 not 
previously reported. 
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! Includes only security-wage placements on relief works projects. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 

3’ Not comparable due to transfer of Tampa office from N. R. 8. to S. E. 8. 
4 Not comparable due to transfer of a majority of the offices from iN ‘R. 8. toS. E. 8. 
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4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and 


National Reemployment Services, December 1935 
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‘Includes public, private, and work-relief project placements. 
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Table 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1935 


[Reports of previously unreported services and revised totals] 


Operations of offices of combined State employment and National Reemplo men; 
Services, November 1935 








| 
New applica- | Total applica- 


Placements tions tions 


| Active file 








| Per- Per- Per- | 
cent of r cent of cent of! cent of 
i change : ‘am, |change yem-|change} Novem- chang 
Total i- | from | Relief! from be from ber 
Octo- Octo- Octo- 
ber ber ber 


677, 545) 149, 279} —39. 4/528, 266 526, 227| —17. 2/1, 109, 195 

















9,818) 1,389) —43.9) 8, 429) 4,819) —30.5 17, 682 .6| 133, 666 
34, 889) 8,577) —31. 4) 26,312) 46,112) +8.5) 82,371 ‘ 204, 756 
16, 702} © 2,373) —32.9) 14,329) 4,919 —.0 13, 084 ‘ 104, 785 
21, 846; 6,408) —46.1) 15, 438) 12,243) —9.9) 30,685 é 152, 617 



































Operations of ie of State employment erties, No meat WA 1935 





Peat she A ale vote a BEET 7 
All States 283, 7 3, 733 72, 741] —31. 7/210, 992)282, 798} —21.5) 530, 983 —8. 8/3, 759, 455 











Tlinois.- _| 20,842] 6,492) —25. 5] 14,350! 35,310) +3.1) 54,348) +4.9| 171,551 
Kansas (not ai affiliated). 4, 316 677; —40.8| 3,639 996| —15.7 3,054) —13.0|) 23, 091) 
Minnesota__..........___| 6,070 = —28. 1 2 7a 7,050} —8.2| 12,335 kee! 74, 967 


Operations of offices of National Reem ployment Savtee, November 1935 





All States 393, als 76, 538) —45. 3/317, 274 243, 429) —I1. 5 578, 212) +2. roa 627, 7 


Alabama - 9,818) 1, 389) —43.9| 8, 429 4, 819 —30. 5 17,682} —1.6) 133, 666; 














1 Includes only security-wage oe on relief works projects. 


Age of Persons Using Services of Public Employment 
Offices, Year Ending June 1935 


EN in the age group 30-39 had the most favorable prospect of 

receiving work through public employment offices of any group 
of applicants during the year ended June 30, 1935, analysis of detailed 
age tabulations of the United States Employment Service reveals. 
During this period 95.4 placements were reported for every 100 new 
male applicants registered in this age group. The relative advantage 
of this group is particularly marked when compared to the registra- 
tion-placement ratio of the group of younger male applicants, aged 
20 years or less, for which only 44.3 placements per 100 new applicants 
were reported, and the group of men aged 60 years and more, for which 
35.8 placements were reported for every 100 new applicants. 

Second rank for men, in the relation of the number of placements 
to the volume of new applications, fell to the group of men aged 40-49, 
for which 88.5 placements per 100 new applicants were recorded. 
Third in order, the group aged 21-29 received 76.6 placements per 
100 new registrations. Fourth rank was held by the age class from 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE | 


AGE OF NEW APPLICANTS AND ALL PERSONS PLACED 
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0-59, which received 62.5 placements per 100 registrants. The 

oup aged 20 years or less exceeded only the group aged 60 and over 

, relative placements, with 44.3 placements per 100 new applicants, 

compared to 35.8 placements per 100 new applicants for the latter. 

The placement rate of men, as a whole, was nearly twice as great 

that of women. For all male applicants, 74.9 placements were 
ported for every 100 new applicants registered ; for women, 42 place- 
ents per 100 new applicants were reported. This relative advantage 
fmen was evident in every age group. 

Among women, the highest probability of placement was in the age 
roup 40-49, where 49.3 placements per 100 new applicants were 
ported. Although the highest ratio of placement for women oc- 
urred in this age group, it exceeded only the two lowest groups of men 

relative placement rank. Second highest placements for women 

ere found in the group aged 30-39, with 45.4 placements per 100 
pplicants. Successively lower were the groups 21-29, with 43.4 
lacements per 100 applicants, and the group aged 20 years or less, 
‘ith 37.8 placements per 100 applicants. In contrast to the situation 

ong the men, the group of women aged from 50—59 held next to the 

owest chance of securing placement, only 35.3 placements per 100 
jew applicants being reported. For women aged 60 years and over, 
here were only 19.4 placements per 100 new applicants. 

In general, a tendency for the proportion of placements on regular 
obs to decrease in the higher age brackets was evident both in the 
ase of men and women. Among men, this variation was only 
noderate. The highest proportion of regular placements (i. e., those 
xceeding 1 month in duration) among men was found in the group 
ged 21-29, where 61.4 percent of all placements were in regular em- 
loyment. The lowest percent of regular placements of men was in 
he group aged 60 and over, 50.3 percent of the placements being 
eported as regular. Among women, the variation was somewhat 
rreater. In the group of women aged 20 or less, 67.9 percent of the 
lacements were in regular employment. Only 39.1 percent of the 
lacements of women in the group aged 40-49 were of regular 
luration. 

This report is based on detailed tabulations of the records of 
054,782 new applicants who registered with the United States Em- 
loyment Service during the year ended June 30, 1935, and of 
712,482 placements made during the same period. The records of 
2,890 new applicants and 18,398 placements for which age data was _ , 
lot specified, are not included. 
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Length of Unemployment of New Applicants at Pubjj, 
Employment Offices 


HE greater prevalence of protracted unemployment among jg}, 

seekers receiving relief than among self-supporting persons looking 
for work is illustrated by a comparison of the records of new app. 
cants who registered with the United States Employment Servic, 
throughout the country during September 1935. Detailed tabulations 
show that the median length of unemployment of totally unemployed 
job registrants on relief who had previous work experience was 1().5 
months. Only 5.8 percent of the job applicants with relief status had 
any kind of employment at the time of registration. By contrast, the 
median length of unemployment of the nonrelief group with previoys 
employment experience was but 4.6 months, and 9.5 percent of the 
nonrelief group had employment at the time of registration. 

Among the registrants with relief status, 20.8 percent reported their 
last continuous unemployment as not exceeding 1 month’s duration 
and 12.1 percent additional reported continuous unemployment o{ 
6 months or less. Including relief registrants working at time of 
employment registration, 38.7 percent of the applicants with relief 
status had been totally unemployed for less than 6 months. In 
addition, 5.2 percent of the relief job seekers were recent students and 
9.3 percent were persons not ordinarily employed. This latter group 
was composed principally of housewives. 

At the other end of the scale, 46.7 percent reported unemployment 
of over 6 months’ duration, and 15.8 percent of the job seekers with 
relief status reported continuous unemployment exceeding 4 years. 
Eleven percent of the relief applicants had been unemployed from 
2 to 4 years continuously. The group unemployed more than 6 monthis 
but not more than 1 year formed 10.2 percent of the total, and relief 
registrants unemployed more than a year but less than 2 years made 
up 9.7 percent of the total applicants with relief status. 

Work seekers without relief status showed a much heavier con- 
centration in the periods of short unemployment. Registrants un- 
employed 1 month or less constituted 24.6 percent of the nonrelie/ 
group and another 21.3 percent had been unemployed less than 
months. Recent students accounted for 6.8 percent of the nonrelie! 
total. A group constituting 4.8 percent of the registrants represented 
persons not ordinarily employed. 

Only 33.0 percent of the nonrelief registrants reported unemploy- 
ment exceeding 6 months in duration. The group of nonrelief regis 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


LENGTH OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF NEW APPLICANTS 
SEPTEMBER 1935 
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trants unemployed over 6 but less than 12 months amounted {, 
10.1 percent of the total, and the group unemployed over 1 year hy 
less than 2 constituted 7.9 percent. Unemployed more than 2 yea), 
but not more than 4 were 6.6 percent of the nonrelief group, anq 
8.3 percent reported unemployment of over 4 years. 

A chart showing the classification of relief and nonrelief work 
registrants by length of unemployment appears on page 739. 

All the foregoing comparisons are based on the tabulated records of 
655,504 new employment applicants who registered with offices of the 
United States Employment Service during September 1935. |) 
addition, registrations were received from 25,558 persons with relie{ 
status and 71 without, for whom detailed reports are not available. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Employment Reports for January 1936 


NDUSTRIAL employment and pay rolls in January 1936 were 
| premerroer by seasonal recessions in a number of lines of in- 
dustry. Factory employment declined between December 1935 and 
January 1936, due largely to inventory taking and repairs. Retail- 
trade establishments released many workers who had been engaged 
temporarily to handle the volume of Christmas trade in the preceding 
month. Building construction and quarrying also reported sharp 
decreases in number of workers, due to winter weather conditions. 

Although increases in employment from December to January were 
shown in 9 of the nonmanufacturing industries for which data are 
available, the gains were not sufficient to offset the losses reported in 
the additional manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries sur- 
veyed. In the aggregate, approximately 660,000 fewer workers were 
employed in these combined industries in January 1936 than in Decem- 
ber 1935 and weekly pay rolls were estimated to be $17,500,000 less 
than in the preceding month. Compared with January 1935, how- 
ever, there were 460,000 more workers employed and weekly pay rolls 
were $24,850,000 greater. 

Decreases in factory employment from December to January have 
been shown in 12 of the preceding 16 years for which information is 
available, and factory pay rolls have declined in 14 years. The de- 
crease of 1.9 percent in factory employment from December to Janu- 
ary indicates a reduction of approximately 138,000 workers over the 
month interval and the decrease of 5.7 percent in factory pay rolls 
indicates an estimated drop of $9,000,000 in weekly wage disburse- 
ments. The estimated number of factory wage earners in January 
was 6,955,800 and their estimated weekly wages were $146,923,000. 

Employment in the durable-goods group declined 1.6 percent over 
he month interval and the group of nondurable-goods industries 
showed a decline of 2.2 percent in number of workers. 

A comparison of the January 1936 factory employment index (83.0) 
vith the index of January 1935 (78.8) shows a gain of 5.3 percent and 
i similar comparison of the January 1936 pay-roll index (72.2) with 
he January 1935 index (64.3) shows an increase of 12.3 percent in 
weekly wages. These percentage gains indicate that approximately 
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348,000 more workers were on factory pay rolls in January 1936 thay 
in January 1935, and factory pay rolls were more than $16,200 0g 
greater than in the corresponding month of 1935. The gain in foe. 
tory employment over the year was concentrated in the durable-goo4; 
group, which showed an increase of 12.5 percent. Employment in th, 
nondurable-goods group was 0.3 percent less than in January 1935. 

Twenty-eight of the ninety manufacturing industries surveyed 
showed gains in number of workers from December to January. Tp 
largest percentage gains were seasonal in character and were in the 
millinery, fertilizer, boot and shoe, and agricultural-implements 
industries. 

The most pronounced declines in employment over the month inter. 
val were also seasonal and were shown in the cottonseed (oil, cake. 
meal), marble-slate-granite, cement, confectionery, cigar and cigarette, 
stove, shirt and collar, brick-tile-terra cotta, jewelry, men’s furnish. 
ings, canning and preserving, and radio and phonograph industries, 

Employment in the automobile industry showed a decline of only 
0.1 percent from December to January but pay rolls fell off sharply, 
In the 3 immediately preceding years, employment and pay rolls in 
this industry have registered pronounced gains in January over the 
preceding month. Due to the recent advancement of production 
schedules in the automobile industry to an earlier period, the cus- 
tomary expansion in this industry in January was lacking this year. 
Consequently, the general declines in factory employment and pay 
rolls were not offset by gains in this industry such as those which had 
occurred in the immediately preceding years. 

The net loss in employment from December to January in the non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed was estimated to be 520,000 and 
weekly wage payments were $8,500,000 less. The retail trade estab- 
lishments, which had approximately 480,000 fewer workers in Janv- 
ary 1936 than in the preceding month, accounted for a large part o! 
the decline in the nonmanufacturing industries. 

The general merchandising group of retail establishments, which 
includes department, variety, and general-merchandising stores and 
mail-order houses, showed a drop of 32.2 percent in number of workers. 
Employment in other lines of retail trade showed a net decline of 5.2 
percent. Some of the separate lines in which sharp declines were 
reported were apparel stores and furniture. Employment in retail 
food stores showed a slight decline from December to January. 

In addition to sharp seasonal declines in employment in quarryilg 
and nonmetallic mining and private building construction, smal 
decreases were shown in crude-petroleum producing, power and light, 
dyeing and cleaning, and wholesale trade. 
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Although a net decline in employment was shown in wholesale 
trade, gains in employment were reported in several lines, among 
which were the automotive, chemical-drug, electrical goods, machin- 
ery, and assemblers and buyers groups. The more important branches 
of wholesale trade in which decreases in employment were reported 
over the month interval were food products, dry goods and apparel, 
petroleum and petroleum products, groceries, hardware, and farm 
products. 

Increases in employment were reported in both anthracite and 
bituminous-coal mining, the severe winter weather conditions causing 
creater demands for fuel. Metalliferous mines continued to absorb 
additional workers, the January employment index (54.2) reaching 
the highest point recorded since September 1931. 

Telephone and telegraph companies and electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation companies reported more workers employed than in the 
preceding month. Employment in year-round hotels and laundries 
showed a gain over the month interval, and insurance companies and 
brokerage offices also reported additional workers on their pay rolls. 
The gain in employment in brokerage offices was attributable to 
increased stock turn-over and continued the increases which began in 
May. 

Average hours worked per week in all manufacturing industries 
combined showed a decline of 4.3 percent from December to January, 
jue primarily to inventory-taking and repairs. Average hourly 
earnings, on the other hand, were 0.3 percent higher in January than 
n the preceding month. Weekly earnings decreased 3.9 percent over 
he month interval, due to the decrease in average hours worked per 
week, 

In the group of nonmanufacturing industries, decreases in the 
average number of hours worked per week were generally shown 
between December and January. The most pronounced decline 
6.1 percent) was in anthracite mining and was due to the observance 
of the New Year’s holiday during the pay period reported. Average 
hourly earnings for the most part showed minor fluctuations. The 
utstanding change was in the general merchandising group of retail 
stablishments in which the release of many low-paid temporary 
orkers, who had been engaged to handle the Christmas trade, 
sulted in an increase of 11.3 percent in average hourly rates between 
Vecember and January. Weekly earnings conformed generally to 


he changes in average hours worked per week in the several industries 
surveyed. 
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Data concerning class I railroads—that is, roads having yearly 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—were not included in th 
preceding discussion. According to preliminary reports of th 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 970,542 workers (exclusive of 
executives and officials) were employed in January by class I railroads 
This is an increase of less than 0.1 percent in comparison with Decem. 
ber when 970,474 workers were employed. Information concerning 
pay rolls in January was not available at the time this report wa 
prepared. The total compensation of all employees except executives 
and officials in December was $134,649,190, compared with $132,687. 
315 in November, a gain of 1.5 percent. The Commission’s prelim. 
inary indexes of employment, taking the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100 
are 55.0 for January and 55.1 for December. The final November 
index is 55.8. 

Decreases in the number of wage earners employed on the various 
types of construction projects featured the public employment reports 
for January. Substantial decreases in employment were shown on 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 
and on construction projects financed by regular governmental 
appropriations and a small loss was reported on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. On the other 
hand, the number of wage earners employed on The Works Program 
during January increased approximately 450,000. The level of en- 
ployment in January on Federal projects was 14.7 percent higher 
than in December and 18.0 percent higher on projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration. In the regular agencies of the 
Federal Government, small gains were registered in the legislative 
and military branches; moderate decreases, however, occurred in 
the executive and judicial services. 

In relief work, employment declined in Civilian Conservation 
Camps and on the Emergency Work program. The Emergency Work 
program which has been virtually completed employed less than 
20,000 workers in January. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows employment and _ pay-rll 
indexes and average weekly earnings in January 1936 for all manv- 
facturing industries combined, for certain nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, and for class I steam railroads, with percentage changes over 
the month and year intervals, except in the few industries referred 
to in footnotes, for which certain items cannot be computed. 
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able 1—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1936 (Preliminary 
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th = abet ane 
re of Employment Pay roll i. med 
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Cem Percentage Percentage Percentage 
i change from— change from— change from— 
rnine Industry 
b teil January January ary 
Was 1936 | D& | Janu-|° 1936 | P& | Janu-| 1936 | P& | Janu- 
: cem- | ary ceme | “ary cem~ | ary 
tives ber | i935 ber | i995 ber | 1935 
aaa 1935 1935 19385 | °“~"* 
687. 
elim- (1923-265 (1923-25 
3] || manufacturing industries | =1/00) = 100) 
S 100 Br akebeiiines tae... -6,.20¢4 83.0 | —1.9 | +5.3 72.2 | —5.7 |+12.3 |$21.31| -3.9] 46.6 
mbe lass 1 steam railroads '_..___. 55.0 | —.2| +2.4 (2) (2) (2) (?) () (2) 
nber (1929 (1929 
oal mining: = 100) = 100) 
Anthracite..............-. 59.1 | +3.0| —6.0 54.4| -1.8| —5.4| 2.77|-47| +.8 
ood Bituminous........-.--.-- 79.8| +.9| —.3 70.6 | +1.6 |+18.5 | 22.66] +.8| +18.8 
LT10US Pi fetalliferous mining... _ _- 54.2 | 41.3 |422.5 41.7 | —3.4 |438.8 | 23.75 | —4.7 | +13.4 
_ Biduarrying and nonmetallic 
POrts HP mining -...---...---.--- sant 39.4 | —8.7 | +6.6 25.5 |—14.2 |4+22.3 | 15.96 | —6.1 | +14.7 
, rude-petroleum producing--- 71.1 | —1.1] —5.0 55.7 | —7.1 | +.3 | 28.68 | —6.0] +5.7 
vn on Public utilities: 
ati Telephone and telegraph _- 70.1) +.7] —.6 75.0) —.9 | +1.5 | 28.81 | —1.6] 421 
ralon Electric light and power 
ntal and manufactured gas-.-- 86.1) —.8| +41 84.8 | —1.4 | +8.7 | 31.63 | —.6) +45 
lenta Electric-railroad and mo- 
Baie tor-bus operation and 
Ojects maintenance. ..........- ’ . . 65. 0 
other HIF Whstesit. 5.0 o005 0: ' . 66.6 | —3. 2| 27. 
a i iicnsnesncienn 80.7 |—13.2 | +1.5 62.1 |—10.3 | +4.0| 21.30| +60] +2.5 
Pram General merchandis- 
he = onan ne 89.3 |—32.2 | +2.2 76.8 |—26.5 | +4.5 | 18.58 | 48.4] +22 
i ell- Other than genera! 
ahs merchandising. .._.. 78.4 | —5.2| +13 59.1 | —4.7/ +3.9| 23.33] +.6] +26 
LUSTe? Motels (year-round)... ._._- 81.9 | +1.3 | +2.0 64.9 | +1.1 | 44.3 | 13.92] —-. +2.3 
1 by Syaundties... .---------20------ 8L.5| +.5| +23 68.3 | +1.2| 46.81 15.90| +.7| +44 
CQ DY Bipveing and cleaning. ......__- 71.5 | —2.7| 41. 51.6 | —2.6 | +2.4| 17.40] +. 
of the Miase-22222727177222- rae : ti 
lative oe ee ee 9 ~ 
ed in | Preliminary; source, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
1 Not available. 
‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
vation 
Work Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Govern- 
thang™ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment in either the execu- 
ive, judicial, legislative, or military services, on the various construc- 
:y-rollf™on projects financed by the Federal Government, and on projects 
manu-qguanced by The Works Program; and (2) employment on relief work, 
indus-gvhere the work itself and the system of payment is of an emergency- 
; overagelief character. Data for these two types of Federal employment 
ferred {mete Shown separately in table 2. 
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Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, January 193g 
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Federal service: or 
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1 Revised. 
uetteen 23,740 wage earners and $1,128,635 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from FE. R.A. 4. Emple 
unds. : 
owt 9,203 wage earners and $446,783 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from FE. R. A. 4, gains 
‘unds. ; 
4 Includes 44 > and pay roll of $1,625 on prciocts financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. the te: 
5 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 1935 funds are not included in The Works Seas 
Program and shown only under P. W. A. . 
6 39,002 employees and pay roll of $5,450,387 included in executive service. heet § 
7 41,052 employees and pay roll of $5,550,475 included in executive service. ' 
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Employment and Pay Rolls, December 1935: 9.4 p 
Revised Figures a 

e 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ-Mit om ; 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for thefuring 
month of December 1935. The tabular data are the same as thos Mi year 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for December, Ho, 










except for certain revisions or corrections. veekly 
. IV 

Part I—Private Employment sived 

~— BBpercen 

Manufacturing Industries he co 

Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in December 1935 i 

er 

Tue decline of 0.4 percent in factory employment in December fByorg | 


carried the Bureau of Labor Statistics index to 84.6 percent of the gon 
1923-25 average. With the exception of the 2 months immediately Mota), 
preceding, this was the highest point reached since November 1930. wwerag 
The smaller than seasonal decline in employment from November tofymb, 
December 1935 was due to the fact that 40 of the 90 manufacturing reek]; 
industries reported gains in employment. A number of the industries oupg 
reporting increases usually experience an employment decline 11M, pe 
December. The favorable comparison is further noteworthy because i aving 
of the fact that the automobile industry did not influence the monthly Hharnin 
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movement in December 1935 to the extent usual in recent years. 
mployment in manufacturing in December 1935 shows an increase 
{8.2 percent over December 1934 and 36.2 percent over December 
1932. 

Despite the decline in factory employment, weekly wage disburse- 
ments in December were 2.8 percent greater than in November. This 
brought the index of factory pay rolls to 76.6, the highest level reached 
since November 1930. The rise in pay rolls in December is explained, 
in part, by the fact that in November pay rolls were depressed by the 

bservance of Armistice Day in many important manufacturing 
enters. 

Among the separate industries, the most pronounced gains in 
omployment over the month interval were in the electric- and steam- 
ar building industry (9.1 percent), boots and shoes (6.4 percent), 
wirework (4.4. percent), and agricultural implements (4.1 percent). 
Employment in the cast-iron pipe industry increased 3.1 percent and 
vains of 3 percent each were shown in the iron and steel forgings and 
the textile machinery industries. 

Seasonal declines in employment were reported in December in 
beet sugar (39.2 percent), canning and preserving (18.9 percent), 
radios and phonographs (15.3 percent), jewelry (9.5 percent), cement 
(9.4 percent), stoves (8 percent), and cottonseed—oil, cake, meal (7.8 
percent). 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from data supplied by representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
uring industries. The base used in computing these indexes is the 
3-year average, 1923-25. In December 1935, reports were received 
from 23,568 establishments employing 4,006,208 workers whose 
veekly earnings were $89,314,655. The employment reports re- 
eived from these cooperating establishments cover more than 55 
percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of 
he country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 
ndustries included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly survey. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries combined 
vere $22.29 in December, a gain of 3.1 percent over November. 

Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
otals do not report man-hours. Consequently, average hours and 
erage hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by a smaller 
lumber of establishments than are used in computing per capita 
veekly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls. Average 
lours worked per week in all manufacturing industries combined rose 
..6 percent from November to December, the average for November 
laving been 37.8 as against 38.8 for December. Average hourly 
amings rose 0.7 percent from 56.7 to 57.1 cents. Seventy-three of 
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the 87 industries for which man-hour data are published showe 
gains in average hours worked per week, and 55 showed increases jy 
hourly rates of pay. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked pe, 
week, average hourly earnings, and per capita weekly earnings jy 
manufacturing industries in December are presented in table | 
Percentage changes from November 1935 to December 1935 and from 
December 1934 to December 1935 are also given in this table. 


December 1935 


Pay Rolls, and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries, 


Table 1.—Employment, 

















| Average hours worked | 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 
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Indexes and Estimates of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to December 1935 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined, for the durable-goods group, and for the nondurable- 
goods group, by months from January 1934 to December 1935, are 
given in table 2. Estimates of employment and weekly pay rolls 
for all manufacturing industries combined are also given in this table. 

The diagram on page 754 indicates the trend of factory employment 
and pay rolls from January 1919 to December 1935. 


Table 2.—Indexes and Estimates of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 
the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups 


[Indexes based on 3-year average, 1923-25=100] 
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General indexes of factory employment and pay rolls by yearly 
averages, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, and by months, January to Decem- 
per 1935, are presented in table 3. Indexes for the same periods, 
where available, are also presented for each of the 90 manufacturing 
industries surveyed and for the 14 major groups and 2 subgroups into 
which they are classified. 

The indexes over the period 1923-31 have been adjusted to con- 
form with the annual averages shown in published reports of the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. Indexes for subsequent months are subject to 
revision, aS adjustments will be made to bring them into conformity 


with census averages for the year 1933 and later years as information 
becomes available. 


Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 
[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
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Continued 


Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industrie,_ 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 
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Machinery, not including transportation equipment 



























































ae & eer? an Electrical | Engines, tur- 
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» enliven Group index implements my apparatus, and tors, and 
Month and y' ae ey supplies water wheels 
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Pay Pay Pay Pay Pay 
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ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
1923 average.--.--- 105.8 104, 0 110.0 109.9 107.4 105. 1 103. 0 100. 1 99. 1 99.5 
1924 average. .---.- 95,1 95.3 88.1 88. 7 27.2 97.3 97.9 99. 2 96. 0 96. 7 
1925 average...---.- 99.1 100, 7 101.9 101.4 95.4 97.6 99. 1 100.7 104.9 103. 8 
1926 average.-.---- 107.8 | 111.2] 115.3] 119.1] () (1) (1) () 115.4 | 119.2 
1927 average - --...- 102.3 106, 0 118.5 125.9 103. 1 100. 4 (‘) (‘) 111.3 119.3 
1928 average ..----- 105. 1 111,3 137.9 152.4 (‘) (‘) (1) (‘) 113. 2 125. 5 
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1932 average..-.... 66.3 | 36.1 |) 39.2) 324] 75.4] 506| 6568] 37.1| 424 24.0 
1933 average..-.--- 58.9 | 37.9) 445] 37.7] 79.5] 564] 513] 336! 448 25.7 
1934 average......- 77,7 57,2 75. 1 77.7 102. 0 79.4 63.9 47.7 69. 7 45.7 
1935 average.....-- 87.0 70.5 109. 2 125.4 104. 6 86.0 71.0 58.9 97.5 70. 7 
1985 
OO a 79.6 60.8 89.6 97.5 101.7 79. 2 65.9 52.4 79. 5 54.5 
February-....----- 82.0 64,1 92.7 100. 9 102. 1 82.0 67.5 55.0 85. 5 59.9 
MGB .ccccedcbsse~ 84,1 66.9 101.3 113.7 103. 0 83. 6 69. 2 57.2 90. 8 64. 2 
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PR 87.3 71,2 117.8 137.5 102. 0 85.8 70. 4 57.8 101.1 73.9 
September.......-- 91,1 75.2 118.5 136. 8 105. 0 88. 2 73.3 62.1 101. 2 74.4 
QE itbssshanoe 93.1 78.4 116. 6 136. 1 108. 0 90. 7 75.3 65. 2 101.3 75.0 
November.......-- 93.8 78.9 123. 8 145.0 109. 5 88. 5 75.4 64. 6 103. 0 76.1 
December.....-..-- 93.1 80.7 128.9 155. 2 111.4 96. 1 74.0 65.1 105. 3 79.0 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment—Continued 
Foundry and Textile 
machine-shop | Machine tools a ~ a machinery ye py 
Month and year products pacaaey and parts ast BD 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Pay Pa Pay Pay Pay 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ment | "lS | ment | TS | ment | TUS | ment | TUS | ment | Tolls 
1923 average......- 108. 4 106. 7 108. 1 105. 3 89.5 88. 1 116. 4 117.5 100. 0 98. 4 
1924 average.....-. 93. 9 93. 6 92.0 90.8 | 105.9 107.5 92.7 86.8 | 100.0 100. 0 
1925 average ....... 97.7 99.7 99.9; 103.9] 1046) 1044 90. 9 95.7 | 100.0 101.6 
1926 average... ... 103.3 | 107.4) 119.3] 125.3 1) f 90. 1 95.7 (1) (‘) 
1927 average... _.-- 97.7 99.9) 1143] 116.3 i " 85.3 93.2) 111.5 113.0 
1928 average... ..-- 98.8 | 102.6] 127.9] 139.8 1 ( 78. 5 84. 2 (1) (‘) 
1929 average....._. 111.3 117.9 167.2 187.6 204. 5 202. 9 88. 1 96. 7 121.1 130. 1 
1930 average. ....-. 04.2 89.0} 1260); 121.9] 141.0] 139.8 71.2 66.0 (') (') 
1931 average... .... 69.7 55.4 74.7 61.5 | 1244 06. 5 61.3 54.3 77.8 60. 0 
1982 average... .. 50. 4 31.1 40.5 27.5 | 100.0 62.7 48.7 35. 4 58.7 35. 2 
1983 average. _....- 52.6 32.8 41.7 28.7 151.4 85. 4 61.1 47.0 62.7 42.4 
1934 average....... 68.0 49. 6 69. 0 53.4 | 203.5 | 116.5 69. 1 54.4 94.4 81.1] 
1935 average. ...... 74.4 59. 5 88.1 76.2 | 209.6) 129.8 64.5 52.9 99. 9 85. 3 
69. 2 51.5 73.1 68.2 | 100.4) 1118 64.1 52.0} 101.5 85.3 
72.0 55.7 76.9 63.2 | 186.0 | 103.2 64.8 52.6 98. 6 79. 5 
73. 5 57.5 79. 6 66.5 | 189.0; 110.6 64.8 52.3 95. 9 79.7 
74.3 58.0 81.8 67.8 | 182.4] 107.0 65.8 51.6 93. 6 78.0 
73.8 57.9 83.0 70.1 | 168.0} 101.5 63. 6 51.6 95. 8 80. 2 
72.8 56.2 85. 1 71.8 | 165.5 | 100.9 64.0 52.3 96. 3 77.7 
73.4 56.7 89.0 75.8 | 185.0 | 112.9 63. 4 51.2 97.1 79.4 
74.0 60.0 91.9 80.5 | 213.8 | 133.9 62.6 50. 5 97.6 80. 0 
76.0 62. 2 06. 4 85.2 | 254.9) 166.3 62.9 50.4 | 101.7 92. 3 
76. 8 64. 6 98. 5 89.5 | 279.1 | 185.8 64.3 54.4 | 105.2 06. 6 
77.6 65.3} 100.1 90.2 | 271.6] 179.8 66.0 54.4 | 107.5 99. 3 
79.0 68.5 | 101.5 96.0 | 230.0} 143.7 68.0 61.1} 107.5 96.0 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries_ 
Continued 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 
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Continued 


Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industrie.— 








Textiles and their products— 


Leather and its manufactures 



























































Continued 
Month and year Millinery — Group index waane Leather 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- | 

Pay Pay Pay 1 Pay | Py 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- | °%) 
ment | "US | ment | TS | ment | TS | ment | TS | ment | "lls 

1923 average-......- 103. 2 100. 8 107.9 109. 7 106, 6 106, 9 106. 0 107. 6 109. 1 107.9 
1924 average.-....-.- 94.8 94. 5 93. 0 91.9 96,3 95.3 96. 7 95. 3 95. 4 95.8 
1925 average. ....-- 102. 0 104. 7 99. 1 98. 4 97,1 97.8 97.3 97.1 95. 5 96,3 
1926 average....... 98.0; 103.6] 101.7} 101.9 96.6 98.9 95. 6 96. 1 96. 7 90.5 
1927 average....... 104. 8 113.9 105. 1 109. 9 97,7 100, 3 95. 6 96. 8 96. 6 99.3 
1928 average......- 105.7 | 112.3] 106.3} 107.1} 95.6] 95.8| 927] 91.3] 943 95.5 
1929 average.....-- 101.3 104.0 109. 1 109. 2 98, 6 99,0 96.7 95. 6 91.1 92.8 
1930 average. ....-. 91.3 88. 6 102. 7 90. 3 91,2 82,3 90. 2 78.3 84.6 83.0 
1931 average. -._...- 83.7 79. 2 104. 0 82.7 84.3 72,1 85.3 70. 2 76.9 72. 
1932 average. -...... 76.3 65. 2 90. 5 61.0 79. 0 58.1 81.7 58. 5 69. 1 56.0) 
1933 average.....-- 75. 9 57.9 99.0 72, 1 83.3 62,9 83.9 61.5 81.3 66.8 
1934 average-.....-.- 70. 4 60. 6 99.8 89.7 87,8 73.9 87.0 71.7 91.1 80.2 
1935 average ----.-- 59. 3 52.4} 103.7] 100.6 87.9 76,4 86. 1 70.8 95. 5 94. 4 
1935 
62. 4 54.0 90. 4 77.8 88, 3 76,4 87.0 72.5 94.0 | 88. | 
66. 5 58. 7 99. 8 95. 7 91,6 82,5 90. 7 79. 2 95. 6 92.6 
70. 2 70. 5 104. 3 101.3 92,7 84,1 92.1 80.7 95. 5 94.2 
69. 6 70. 0 104. 3 104. 4 91,5 79.1 90. 8 75. 1 94.5 91.4 
61. 6 48. 6 106. 5 103. 9 86.7 72,3 85. 2 66. 7 93. 2 90.0 
55. 2 47.2 98. 4 94.7 83.0 70,9 80. 6 64.7 92.8 91.1 
42.3 30. 3 99. 0 91.2 87.3 77,5 85.8 73.1 93. 5 91.2 
Ee 57.6 52.5 105. 9 102. 9 90, 1 81,7 89. 1 77.7 94.4 94.2 
September -----.-. 66. 8 76. 1 109. 5 109. 1 88,8 76,9 87.3 7L1 95. 2 95. 2 
Oatober........... 60. 4 49, 2 110.9 111.6 86,6 73,8 84.0 65.9 97.0 99. 4 
November......... 50.1 34.9} 109.8] 111.3 82,3 66, 6 77.8 56. 1 100. 3 101.4 
December. -........ 49.3 36.3 105. 6 103. 7 86,3 75,4 82.8 66.7 100. 4 103.7 
Food and kindred products 
Group index Baking Beverages Butter —_ — Nemy 
Month and year preserving 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- 

Pay Pay Pay Pay 4 Pay 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment | " ils 

1923 average...-.-.-.- 102.1 | 100.4) 100.1 98.0) 104.9] 104.4) 106.7] 105.7 97.7 97.8 
1924 average....... 98,4 99.4 |) 101.1} 101.7 97.0 95.8} 100.0] 100.0 86. 9 86.9 
1925 average.....-- 99.5 | 100,2 98.8 | 100.3 98. 1 99.8 93.3 94.3) 115.4 115.3 

1926 average. -...--- 99.5 101,8 101.4 104. 1 (1) (') (1) (‘) (1) (1) 
1927 average._.-..-- 101.7 | 104.0); 105.9) 107.8 96.6; 100.0] 105.6; 108.2] 112.0 108.7 

1928 average._...-.- 105, 8 107.6 112.2 113.3 (1) (‘) (‘) (‘) () (1) 
1929 average__.._-- 112.8 | 113.9] 123.6} 125.3] 101.3; 106.1 {| 100.3} 102.5) 134.6 129.4 
1930 average......- 109.4 | 108.9 | 121.5] 123.7 (1) (1) (1) (!) 138.8 126.7 
1931 average___-.--- 97,4 93.0 | 112.6} 109.0 85. 5 83. 1 82.0 79.1 | 106.1 91.5 
1932 average. -_----- 86,4 74,2 | 101.2 88. 6 74.0 64. 3 75. 65. 7 74.8 64.9 
1933 average. _-.-.--- 94,4 76,2 101. 2 82.7 127.9 118.0 76.1 58.7 90. 3 75.5 
1934 average.....-- 106, 5 92,4} 113.2 95.5 | 163.2) 156.2 80.0 60.3 | 101.8 0.6 
1935 average.....-- 101, 2 91.6 | 112.2 96.9 | 160.4 | 159.7 72.0 56.3 | 107.6 120.2 

1985 
IGE d.cocccepee 94,9 83.7 | 106.7 89.6 | 144.6 183.4 68. 3 61.7 65.9 68. 6 
February-.....----- 94,4 83, 8 111.3 93.7 145.7 137.2 67.6 52.2 63. 1 69.0 
March.............| 93,2 83,3 | 110.9 93.7} 151.3] 146.9 67.8 52.4 59. 2 64.3 
ym padliadbboowas 95,4 85.9 | 111.8 95.5 | 156.0 | 153.6 70.4 54.7 76. 5 83.7 
kidebubbdvctan 95, 8 87.3 | 112.7 97.3 | 161.6 | 162.5 73. 2 57.4 74.7 83.7 
June..... bestbnnpes 98.9 90,9 | 114.2 99.6 | 170.0] 173.4 77.2 60. 8 89. 5 102.7 
a ae 105, 7 96.9} 111.5 96.5 | 178.5} 192.7 78.0 61.4} 150.0 177. 

A a 111,8 | 100.9; 111.7 95.7 | 179.0} 189.8 76.9 60.4 | 195.7 230. 1 
September_........| 118,2 105, 5 114.6 101. 6 171.9 171.0 74.9 59.8 230. 7 244.1 
a 108, 5 98.0) 114.6} 100.8} 162.9] 157.7 71.5 55.5 | 136.1 151.4 
November......... 100, 5 91.9 | 113.6 99.7} 153.0] 151.2 70.1 54.4 82.4 89.8 
Wisner 96,8 90.5 | 1124 99.4} 150.1] 147.4 68. 5 55.0 66. 8 77.6 



































! Data not available. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries_ 
Continued 








Month and year 


Paper and printing—Continued 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 








Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining and Service Industries, and Private Building 
Construction 


Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in December 1935 


CompPaRED with November, 8 of the 17 nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show increases in employ. 
ment in December and 13 show gains in pay rolls. The largest per. 
centage gains (23.0 in employment and 95.3 in pay rolls) were re. 
ported by anthracite mining. These increases largely offset the 
sharp declines in this industry in November. Bituminous-coal mine; 
reported 3.9 percent more employees, and employment in metallifer. 
ous mining advanced 1.8 percent. Gains in the metal mining-industry 
have been reported each month since July. Employment in retail 
trade climbed 10.3 percent, largely because of the 31.6-percent gaiy 
in the subgroup, general merchandising (department, variety, and 
general-merchandising stores and mail-order houses), which took on 
additional employees to handle the Christmas trade. Continuing 
the upward trend that has been in evidence since July, employment 
in the wholesale trade increased 0.4 percent in December. ‘This 
increase carried the employment index for wholesale establishments 
to the highest level since February 1931. Employment in brokerage 
firms in December again advanced (3.5 percent), reflecting increased 
business in the security markets. 

Seasonal declines in employment are shown in quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, private building construction, and dyeing and 
cleaning. The decline in private building construction during the 
month, however, was relatively moderate for this time of year. 

In the aggregate there were 351,000 more employees on the pay 
rolls of the 17 nonmanufacturing industries in December than in 
November, and weekly wage disbursements increased $9,000,000. A 
comparison with December 1934 shows 150,000 more employees in 
these industries in December 1935 and $10,800,000 more in weekly 
pay rolls. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita weekly earnings, 
average hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings in 
December 1935 for 13 of the trade, public utility, mining, and service 
industries, together with percentage changes from November 1935 
and December 1934, are shown in table 4. -Similar information, 
except indexes of employment and pay rolls, is also presented for 
private building construction. Man-hour data and indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls are not available for banking, brokerage, or 
insurance establishments, but the table shows percentage changes 11 
employment, pay rolls, and per capita weekly earnings for these 
three industries. 


Hours, and Earnings, in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, December 1935 


Table 4.—Employment, Pay Rolls, 
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January 1934 to December 1935 





Table é 


es, 


— 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls in 13 trade, public utility, 
mining, and service industries and 2 subdivisions under retail trad, 


are shown by months in table 5 for the period January 1934 ty 


December 1935. 





Table 5. 


Industries, January 1934 to December 1935 ! 


[12-month average, 1929= 100] 


Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
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— March - . 

Anthracite minin Bituminous-coal | Metalliferous mining | @U®TYing and non. te 

e mining €| “‘metailic mining June... 

Month | Empl Empl Empl Empl me 

on mploy- mploy- mploy- mploy- | ,._ August.. 

ment Pay rolls — Pay rolls ment Pay rolls aoe Pay rolls septemb 

October. 

,. |= Novemb 

1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1985 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 1935 fm Decembe 

—S a AV 

January....... 64. 1| 62.9] 73. 2) 57.5) 75.8] 80.0) 51.3) 59.6] 39.6] 44.3] 25.4) 30.1) 39.7| 36.9) 21.3) 206 — 
February-.....- 63. 2] 64. 4) 65.8) 64.3) 76.1] 81.1) 54.6) 66.1) 40.3) 44.3) 26.0) 29.9) 38.8) 37.3) 21.0) 229 
Deren......<<<s 67. 5| 51.4) 82.4) 38.9) 77.8) 81.6] 58.9) 67.5) 39.8) 45.0) 25.9) 30.9) 42.0) 40.5) 24.1) 24.4 
™ ee 58.2) 52.6) 51.7) 49.9) 72.2) 74.3] 51.4) 45.0) 41.7) 46.0) 27.2) 31.8) 48.7) 45.3 29. 9) 28,9 
63.8) 53.5) 64.0) 49.5) 76.7] 75.3) 54.4) 49.1) 40.8) 44.4) 25.6) 31.4) 54.3) 49.5) 35.0) 32.4 
ee. 57. 5| 56.8) 53.3] 66.0) 76.7) 77.9] 55.1] 64.7) 41.0) 46.0) 26.7) 31.5) 56.6) 50.4) 37.0) 33.5 

| 
ES 53. 6| 49.4) 42.3) 37.5) 77.0) 70.0) 49.7| 35.9) 39.9) 45.2) 25.1) 31.1) 55.6) 50.9) 35.0) 34.4 
OS — 49. 5| 38.7) 39.7] 28.3) 77.1) 73.4) 50.4) 45.8) 42.7) 46.3) 27.0) 33.4) 54.7) 51.0) 34.0) 36.3 
September. -_..| 56.9] 46.0) 47.0) 38.2) 78.2) 77.1] 51.4) 60.1) 42.3) 48.9) 25.9) 35.4) 53.3) 50.0) 32.4) 35.4 
October. -_-_.... 58. 5| 58.8) 48.3) 55.9) 79.3) 74.3) 57.6) 69.8) 43.3) 51.6) 28.2) 38.7) 51.8) 50.0) 32.1) 36.5 
November-_...- 60.7} 46.6) 51.2) 28.4) 79.8] 76.1] 58.3) 65.5) 43.2) 52.6) 28.5) 39.6) 49.5) 46.7) 29.4) 32.) 
December--.... 61. 6| 57.3) 52.3) 55.4] 79.7] 79.1] 57.0) 69.5) 44.4) 53.5) 20.4) 43.2) 42.1) 43.1) 23.6) 29.7 
Average.| 59.6 % 55.9) 47.5) 77.2) 76.7 ag 58.2) 41.6) 47.3) 26.7] 33.9) 48.9) 46.0 20.6) 30.6 
: Electric-railroad and 
Crude-petroleum Telephone and ae ee ons motor-bus opera: 
produ telegrap tion and mainte 
tured gas mance ! 
Meath Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- 
meant Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
| 

1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 
January ....... 73. 2) 74.9] 53.0) 55.5) 70.2) 70.5) 69.0) 73.9) 82.2) 82.7) 73.8) 78.0) 70.5) 71.2) 59.2) 62.9 
February-....- 72. 4| 74.2] 50.5) 54.9) 69.8} 70.0) 67.9) 72.9) 81.2) 82.2) 74.4) 78.3) 71.0) 71.0) 60.1) 63.! 

Rena 3 72. 8| 74.0] 52.5) 56.0) 70.0) 69.8) 70.4) 75.3) 81. 7/*82.3) 75.6) 79.4) 71.7) 71.3) 62.2) 63.4 Ac 
ae 74. 0| 74.9] 53.4] 56.7] 70.2) 69.7) 68.8) 73.1) 82.4) 82.6) 76.8) 79.0) 72.2) 71.4) 62.9) 63.5 
eS SBS 76. 7| 76.0} 56.4) 57.8] 70.2] 70.0] 71.4] 73. 7| 83. 1|*83. 3] 77.6) 79.8| 72.6) 71.6) 63.0) 63.6 
ees a 80. 0} 76.7) 56.9) 59.2) 70.4 ~ 71.3) 74.4] 84. 0/983. 9) 77.8] 79.8] 73.2) 71.7) 63.2) 63.9 
ae 81. 6| 77.4} 60.0) 59.9) 71.0) 70.3) 72.3) 75.7) 85. 0)384.8) 81.1) 81.5) 73.1) 71.5) 63.8 63.4 
August_....... 82. 7| 76.3) 61.2) 58.9] 71.0} 70.5) 74.0) 75. 5| 85. 6/386. 8) 79.9) 82.8} 72.8) 71.2) 62.8) 63.3 
September. .} 81.8) 75.1] 59.7] 60.9) 70.9) 70.4) 72.2) 73.8) 85.8) 86.9) 79.3) 84.5) 72.5) 71.0) 62.4 64.0 
October. --..... 79. 5| 74.7) 60.8} 57.9] 70.3) 70.0) 74.9] 74.9) 85.8} 87.4) 80.6) 84.4) 72.2) 71.1] 63.0) 64.) 
November..... 78. 8| 73.0} 59.0} 56.9) 69.9) 69.8) 72.2) 74.9) 85. 5)987.6| 79.6) 83.4) 71.8) 71.1) 61.5) 63.5 
ceed 78.7) 72.2) 59. 5) 59.9) 69.7) 69.6 73.2| 75. 6| 83.6) 86.8) 78.3) 86.0) 71.0) 70.5) 62.3) 66.1 
Average.| 77.7| 75.0 56.9 87.9) 70.3| 70.1] 71.5] 74.5) 83.8] 84.8] 77.9] 81.4| 72.1) 71.2] 62.2) 63.7 
1 Com ble indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the November 1934 and subsequent issues of this pamphlet, or the February 1935 and subsequent issues 


of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for 
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issue of this t, or the September 1935 issue of the 
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sep en Sars, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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; see transportation equipment and railroad 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1934 to December 1935—Continued 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 


Accorpina to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there were 970,474 workers exclusive of executives and officials em- 
loyed in December by class I railroads—that is, roads having 
operating revenue of $1,000,000 or over. This is 1.4 percent lower 
than the number employed in November (984,319). The total com- 
pensation in December of these employees was $134,649,190 compared 
vith $132,687,315 in November, a gain of 1.5 percent. 

The Commission’s preliminary index of employment for December, 


iking the 3-year average (1923-25) as 100, is 55.1. The November 
index is 55.8, 
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Trend of Private Employment, by States 


CHANGES in employment and pay rolls from November to Decembe, 
1935 are shown by States in table 6 for all groups combined (except 
building construction) and for all manufacturing industries con. 
bined. Data for nonmanufacturing groups which were formerly 
published in this table are omitted from the present analysis, but wij) 
be furnished on request. 

The percentage changes shown in the table, unless otherwise noted 
are unweighted—that is, the industries included in the manufacturing 
group and in the grand total have not been weighted according to 
their relative importance. 


Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in December 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] ’ 
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Table 6—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in December 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
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Total—All groups Manufacturing 
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10, 130 
40, 453 


37, 592) 
5, 001) 
3, 353 
2, 104 

15, 741 

867 
2, 705 

106 6, 781 

33 1, 040 


1,796) 203, 988 
481} 43,539 
243; 23, 343 

1,072| 187, 106 


1, 623, 083 
144, 384 
332, 316 
217, 427 
928, 956 


865, 454 
126, 898 
66, 477 
58, 477 
365, 919 
14, 370) 
60, 485 
141, 575) 
31, 253 


5, 192, 427 
1, 000, 500 

517, 585 
8, 674, 342 
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| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


‘Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional services, and trucking and handling. 

‘Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

‘Includes laundries. 

‘Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

‘Includes construction, but does not include hotels, restaurants, and public works. 

’ Weighted percentage change. 

‘Includes construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

‘November data revised. Percentage changes from October to November in total employment is 
+0.1; in manufacturing employment, —0. 7; in total pay roll, +0.3; in manufacturing pay roll, +('). 

November data revised. Percentage change from October in total 9 rey is —1.6; in manufac- 
turing er oy me —5.1; in total pay roll, —1.8; in manufacturing pay roll, —6.1. 

" Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


Private Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of December employment and pay-roll totals with 
November totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over is made in table 7. The changes are computed 
from reports received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
tity totals. As information concerning employment in building 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 
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Table 7.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities Th 
December 1935 as Compared with November 1935 
. = Feder 
, , vil 
i Number of| Numberon payroll | Per- Amount of pay roll poy. provi 
: esta blish- centage — Cente I curtal 
Citi ments — Change 
5 ies . m > from 
h; “inbain’ | November | Doramber INoven-| Novgggbe | Deveson ove, Ig £OMCY 
¥ Tr ‘ 
months 1935 (1 week) (1 week) = in A] 
_ @ Emer 
New York City......... 16,894 | 677,331 | 697,776 | +3.0 |$17, 580, 670 |$18, 231,440 .;- 
Chicago, Ill...-.--------- 3,895 | 370,807 | 379,821 | +24] 9,167,149 | 9,675,406 | 5:9 Tab 
4 Philadelphia, Pa__..--_- 2,633 | 220,056! 224159] +1.9]| 5,209,016 | 5,326,728, >; 
: Detroit, Mich....---_-_- 1,466 | 308,637 | 317,766 | +3.0| 9,044,218 | 9,195,076 | 1): 
H Los Angeles, Calif__---_- 3,016 | 143,933 | 149,181 | +3.6| 3,563,264 | 3,789,701; 44... 
: Cleveland, Ohio_.----__- 1,840 | 133,815] 138,755 | +3.7| 3,200,975 | 3.479.612| 45: 
; St. Louis, Mo..-------_- 1,712 | 119,409} 123,230 | +3.2| 2,616,619} 2.757.055 45, 
i Baltimore, Md_------_-- 1, 293 81,723 84,459 | +3.3| 1,760,529] 1,846,336 14, 
Boston, Mass..._.-.--_-- 8,527 | 164,202] 168,052 | +23] 3,750,331 | 3,951,058 | 45, 
Pittsburgh, Pa__--_----- 1,586 | 188,087 | 193,573 | +29] 4,401,066 | 4,719,656| >: 
i San Francisco, Calif. ._-- 1, 575 87, 871 89,152 | +1.5| 2,336,003 | 2,436,358) 1, 
i Buffalo, N. Y.......---- 1, 102 68, 648 70,035 | +2.0| 1,641,060 | 1,726,050 | +5) 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..----- 723 70, 817 72,181 | +1.9| 1,691,602 | 1,737,103 | +23 [MN Federals 
Exec 
jas Judi 
Legi 
Part Il—Public Employment Mili 
— 
’ ina 
A: Wiru the exception of work provided by the construction progran ff 
financed by the Emergency Relief Act of 1935, employment in the — . 
various agencies of the Federal Government was for the most part flew 


lower in December than in November (table 8). rime 


Employment created by the Federal Government includes employ. a 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on the Bw 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Federal fi ‘inclu 





1935, 
: funds, and employment on relief-work projects. Date 
Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration ‘ees 


are those projects authorized by title II of the National Industrial 

Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works was 

1e extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriationf% Aq, 

| Act of 1935. sion, 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a series 0! fMpranc 

Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution No. 11 approved fi%yith 

; April 8, 1935. Employment created by this program includes employ-M19 0 | 

- ment on Federal projects and employment on projects operated by {mont 
the Works Progress Administration. Federal projects are those og. 

| conducted by Federal agencies which have received allotments fromfMher, 
The Works Program fund. Projects operated by the Works Progress 

j Administration are those projects conducted under the supervision 

of the W. P. A. 
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The emergency-work program consists of projects authorized by the 
Federal Relief Administration since April 1, 1934. This program of 
providing employment through relief-work projects is being rapidly 
curtailed and the slack taken up by projects of the W. P. A. Emer- 
gency conservation program (Civilian Conservation Corps) created 
in April 1933 has been further extended under authority of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 


Table 8.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, December 1935 








Employment Pay roll 








December | November December November 





i ~ serves: 
816, 185 1 801, 608 
1, 933 1, 901 
4, 975 5, 063 


285, 673 285, 117 

Construction ojects: 
Financed by P. W. A 2 231, 692 $271,111 
Finaneed by R. F. C 7, 786 9, 793 
Financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations... Neots 56, 780 63, 912 
2, 552, 637 | ! 1,370, 705 


Emergency-work program 68, 558 346, 470 
Emergency conservation work .| ° 506, 605 6 543, 958 


$126, 518, 287 | '$119, 365, 726 
q 492, 917 

1, 187, 061 1, 203, 502 
22, 301, 638 22, 263, 595 


2 16, 360,315 | 3 19, 512, 866 
869, 459 1, 001, 408 


3, 707, 963 4, 077, 395 
101, 747,882 | | 52,889, 185 


1, 844, 813 8, 253, 626 
5 21,905,516 | ° 23,957, 751 


Lay. 


| 
Se ter: 
On NHN Va WIN 


— 
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+I 
S 8: 
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| Revised. 
1 Includes 9,203 wage earners and $446,783 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 


1935. 
' Includes 3,422 wage earners and $149,545 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 
1985, 


‘Data covering P. W. A. projects arom from E. R. A. A., 1935, funds are not included in The Works 
Program and shown only under P. W. 

‘41,052 employees and pay roll of $5,550, 475 included in executive service. 

+46, 621 employees and pay roll of $6,418,511 included in executive service. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Accorp1NnG to information furnished by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 816,185 workers were employed in December in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. (See table 9.) Compared 
with November, this represents an increase of 1.8 percent and is 
19.0 percent more than the number employed in the corresponding 
month of 1934. 

Of the total workers employed in the executive service in Decem- 
ber, slightly less than 14 percent were working in Washington. 
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Table 9.—Employees in Executive Service of the United States, December 1934 The w 
November 1935, and December 1935 
award 
District of Columbia = Se of Entire service we 
Item — p 4s 
Perma-| Tem- Perma-| Tem- Perma- | Tem. | uDIC 
nent | porary | Tt! | pent |porary:| Tt®! | “nent {porary 1) Total Natio 
Number of employees: pr 1a tic 
December 1934 ?_____ 88, 343 7, 599; 95,942) 508,411) 81,622) 590,033] 596,754) 89,221) 685, 97; the Si 
November 1935 ?____| 103, 108 8, 088) 111, 196) 589,395; 101,017} 690,412) 692, 503) 109, 105/ 801, gy 
December 1935. ..__-. 104, 282 7, 806) 112, 088) 607,060) 97,037) 704,097) 711,342) 104,843) * 816, jx; ments 
Gain or loss: i 
December 1934 to | for th 
December 1935____|+15, 939 +207| +16, 146| +98, 649|+-15, 415)-+-114, 064/+-114, 585|+-15, 624) +-130, 299 
November 1935 to | under 
December 1935__..| +1, 174 — 282 +892/+17, 665) —3, 980) +13, 685) +18, 871) —4,253) +14, 618 ote 
Percentage change: minist 
December 1934 to 
December 1935._..| +18.04| +2.72) +-16.83) +19. 40) +18.89) +19.33) +19.20) +17.51) +18. 9 total ( 
November 1935 to ° 
December 1935_...} +1.14) —3.49} +.80) +3.00) ~3.94) +1.98) +4272) -3.91) +18 MB Relief 
Labor turn-over, De- | a 
cember 1935: projec 
Additions 4.........- 1, 640 1, 131 2,771) 22,631) 14, 565 37, 196 24,271; 15,696) 39, 967 
Separations ¢.__..__- 1, 077 747| 1,824) 6,617| 17,253] 23,870) 7,694] 18,000! 25,64 Ilmthe fo: 
Turn-over rate per ; 
te yrertyael 1.04) 9.40) 1.63} Ll) 1471 3.42|)+ 1.10) 14 7 3.18 BiBis fina 
7 the Pr 
! Not including field employees of the Post Office Department or 15,005 employees hired under letters o/ pay 
——— by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $616,367. additis 
evised. 
3 Includes 304 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer. not actual additions enterp 
for December. 
‘ Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be Works 
regarded as labor turn-over. 
oe > . . of ma 
The most pronounced increase in employment in the executive Mijon t, 








departments of the Federal Government during December occurred in 
the Works Progress Administration. Small gains were shown, 
however, by the Treasury Department, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Navy Department, and the Resettlement Administration. 
The largest decrease in the number of employees, on the other hand, 
was reported by the War Department. There were also noticeable 
losses in the Farm Credit Administration, the Federal Emergency 


way a 
activit 
Con 
Railro 
istrati 
form « 


ings, | 


Relief Administration, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. and p 
Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration and t 
comm 
APPROXIMATELY 232,000 employees were working at the site o! Inf 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration Lata 
in December.' Compared with the previous month, this is a decrease J etal 
of 39,000 in the number of wage earners employed. Pay rolls for... 
the month totaled $16,360,000, or $3,152,000 less than in November. 779.) 
Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by @ p,, 


the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- luring 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the Mi\q,,;, 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the Federal 
housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 





! Unless otherwise expressly stated, when December is referred to in this section, it may be accepted * 
meaning the month ending December 15. 
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The work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to 
the States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allot- 
ments have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects 
for the States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the 
total construction cost. When funds provided under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal 
project, as much as 45 percent of the total cost may be furnished in 
the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more of the cost 
is financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify such action, 
the Public Works Administration may provide the grantee with the 
additional funds by means of a loan. Allotments to commercial 
enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made by the Public 
Works Administration carry interest charges and have a definite date 
of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works Administra- 
tion to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. In this 
way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of the 
activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Admin- 
istration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to build- 
ings, bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives 
and passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; 
and third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in 
commercial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction, is shown in table 10, page 776. Employment in car and 
locomotive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 12, p. 
179.) 

Details concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
luring December on construction projects financed by Public Works 
Administration funds are given, by type of project, in table 10. 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public-Works Funds, Month Ending Dec. 15, 1935 








































































































Wage earners 
Number of Value of 
Maxi- oe man-hours | Average | ™2terial 
Type of project , worked |earnings| °"“ers 
a Weekly ne duri per hour} Placed 
ber iem-| ®Verage mount —— 
ployed 
Federal projects—Financed from N.I. R. A. funds 
pS RENEE a eee eee OTe: 2 124,097 | 116,938 | $0, 400,053 | 13,281,140 | $0. 708 | $10, 969, 3% 
eS 
Building construction *_...._......- 14, 995 12, 553 995,891 | 1,213, 530 . 821 1, 491, 352 
a i 103 94 3, 540 6, . 546 2, 569 
| ~ Sgn eaee 28, 584 28,152 | 3,357,248 | 4, 042, 236 . 831 2, 360, 071 
| TE (5) 43,864 | 1,797,500 , 600 . 501 2, 950, 000 
ER SG a 15, 087 13, 786 1, 488, 473 2, 070, 462 . 719 1, 963, 108 
River, harbor, and flood control__-- 17, 549 14,969 | 1,497,305 | 1,935, 566 . 774 1, 904, 599 
Streets and roads..................- 2, 246 1, 987 108, 224 212, 530 . 509 157, 679 
Water and sewerage................ 151 105 7, 324 9, 204 . 788 7,71 
TE ARATE 1, 518 1, 428 144, 548 204, 439 . 707 132, 245 
Non-Federal projects—Financed from N.I. R. A. funds 
PD | SFE a a ee ee 96, 920 80, 194 | $6,282,393 | 7,347,017 $0. 855 | $13, 118, 755 
Building construction._____-...--_- 46,521 | 38,224 | 3,310,343 | 3,495, 223 947 | 7, 211, 080 
Railr Someeraeeem.............. 2, 555 2, 051 87,716 136, 786 . 641 61, 309 
Streets and roads................... 9, 862 7, 888 522, 287 725, 120 . 720 1, 151, 753 
Water and sewerage.............._- 33, 001 28,128 | 2,048, 421 2, 541, . 806 3, 935, 101 
po Eee aes 4, 981 3, 903 313, 626 448, 452 . 699 759, 512 
Non-Federal projects ~Financed from E. R. A. A., 1935, funds* 
RI 6 Sotinthedtnbeacansesal 7, 377 5, 936 $332, 051 £13, 138 $0.647 | $1,377, 930 
Building construction............_- 3, 359 2, 685 145, 098 216, 521 . 670 570, 398 
BHlectrification...............:...... 85 75 4, 785 6, 399 . 748 15, 851 
Heavy engineering--.............-- 144 107 9, 532 9, 365 1.018 20, 130 
EL STE SR, 228 178 10, 303 16, 359 . 630 27, 263 
River, harbor, and flood control__-- 24 19 1, 124 2, 144 . 524 &, 953 
Streets and roads................... 1, 079 967 46, 836 74, 273 . 631 78, 708 
Water and sewerage...............- 2, 080 1, 627 97, 193 160, 287 . 606 625, 957 
Miscellaneous..................-.-- 378 278 17, 180 27, 790 . 618 30, 669 




















! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


1 Includes weekly average for public roads. 
3 ee &@ maximum of 1,826 and an average of 1,503 employees working on Federal housing projects 


from E. R. A. A., 


— in the ony $14,835, were . bh 
a cov finan y pa ogram. 
4 Estimated + e Bureau of Public R 


5 Not pee whe the onemede number pelodod in total. 
* These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 


1935, oats, who were paid $114,932 for 163,169 man-hours of labor. 


Material 


laced for these projects. These data are also included in separate 
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There were 26,774 fewer employees working on Federal projects in 
December than in November. Losses in employment occurred in 
fve of the various types of projects. Employment on public-road 
projects showed the most pronounced drop. Small increases in the 
number of workers employed were reported for building construction, 
forestry, naval-vessel, and reclamation projects. 

Compared with November, employment on non-Federal projects 
fnanced under the National Industrial Recovery Act decreased in 
December. All types of projects had fewer employees in December 
than in November. Of the total number of workers, more than 
our-fifths were employed on building-construction and water and 
sewerage projects. 

In comparison with the previous month, the number of employees 
engaged on non-Federal projects financed under the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1935, increased by 4,046 in December. 
Employment gains were registered for every type of project except 
street and road work. The greatest number of man-hours worked 
during the month—216,521—was accounted for by building-construc- 
tion projects. Earnings per hour for all projects averaged 65 cents, 
but the range was from $1.02 on heavy engineering projects to 52 
cents on river, harbor, and flood-control work. 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 


projects financed by public-works funds in December are shown in 
table 11, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed 
Public-Works Funds, Month Ending Dec. 15, 1935 
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Geographic division 


Wage earners 





Maxi- 
mum 
number 
em- 
ployed ! 


Weekly 
average 





Monthly 
ay-roll 
isburse- 
ments 





Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 


from 

—<$<$<—<—_— 
Aver- Value of 
age materia] 
earn- orders 
ings Placed 
per during 
hour month 











Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 





fa ee eee 


pO eee 
Daiddie Atiemtic *.................. 


East South Central____..__.______. 
West South Central.._........____- 
DL doth okbhaosnsccdsnecded 


Outside continental United States_- 


“a ey 














124,097 | 116,938 | $9, 400,053 | 13, 281, 140 | $0. 708 | # $10, 969, 34 
8, 348 8, 027 812,516 | 1,040,075 ‘ i 382, 785 
19, 721 18,578 | 1,863,368 | 2, 280, 750 - 817 1, 185, 014 
12, 301 11,013 796, 611 1, 022, 274 . 779 774, 49) 
11, 949 11, 440 531, 501 1, 036, 446 . 513 363, 455 
22, 198 21,242 | 1,797,532 | 2, 536, 638 . 709 1, 560, 62 
17, 980 16,783 | 1,235,028 | 1,958, 433 . 631 1, 601, 987 
11, 24] 11, 065 352, 797 794, 997 . 444 124, 713 
9, 443 8, 402 906, 701 1, 264, 949 -717 826, Ad 
9, 151 8, 717 989,527 | 1, 148, 474 . 862 1, 084, 8 
1, 765 1, 671 114, 472 198, 104 . 578 114,74 

















es 


Non-Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 






































193 





—_— 


All divi 

















All divi 


New E 
Middle 
East Ni 








East So 
NL es eee. 96,920 | 80,194 | $6,282,303 | 7,347,017} $0.855| $13, 1197 
New Masiend...................... 6, 089 4, 974 342, 975 425, 619 . 806 809, 2 
Middle Atlantic.................... 23,577 | 19,533 | 1,899,495 | 1,901,813 999 | 4,672.9 
East North Central................ 16, 904 14, 127 1, 097, 989 1, 183, 473 . 928 2, 127, 
West North Centrai................ 13,376 | 10,977 827,087 | 1,056, 896 783 1, 564, 3310 a av 
ie a caanRaeeRe at: 7, 453 5,977 369, 152 524, 336 704 6002 65 
East South Central...............- 3,776| 2,963| 157,740 | 252,080 | 626 354, a ale 
West South Central............... 9, 785 8, 368 457, 688 730, 932 "626 1, 348, SSI West N 
re 3, 978 3, 308 277, 153 337, 238 " 822 461, SUMMcooth | 
RN RRR TREE: 11, 586 9, 642 834, 739 906, 677 "921 1, 158, SS eat Be 
Outside continental United States_- 396 325 18, 375 27, 953 . 658 8, 
. 1 Ma 
Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A., 1935, funds ‘ 1 Dat 
cS "Se en 7,377 5,936 | $332, 051 613,138 | $0.647 |  $1,377,9 Ce 
New England._..............._.... 890 736 39, 734 73, 342 . 542 88, 5M | 
Middle Atlantic.................... 672 515 48, 248 46,569 | 1.036 368, 94 
East North Central................ 835 677 38, 595 45, 357 "851 187, 4M IOCOL 
West North Central_............... 1, 750 1, 439 74, 271 127, 231 " 684 217, 68 fund 
South Atlantic..................... 1, 440 1, 181 53, 304 102, 758 . 520 287, 38 . 
East South Central................ 517 419 15, 399 28, 912 "533 56, 62 
West South Central................ 375 304 15, 606 24, 597 . 634 46, 6lf 
II) 5 stern 04 inc..5ic. tae 673 492 34, 356 47, 115 "729 co i) 
ctittbed, Uréiiins dincdsnns tue! 225 173 12, 448 17, 257 721 50, 940 I 























agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 


1 Includes data for wage earners employed on Federal housing projects financed from E. R. A. A., 1935 
jects financed by The Works Progra”. 
for public road projects which cannot & 


funds. These data are also included 


3 Includes $2,950,000 estimated value of material orders pla 
phie division. 
cluded in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 


ch to any specific 
4 These data are also 


separate table covering 


1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
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Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during December 
in railway-car and locomotive shops on projects financed by the 
)Public Works Administration fund are shown in table 12, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 


Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed From Public Works Administration Funds, December 
1935 








Wage earners 
~ Number of Value of 


Geographic division 





Maximum 
number 


Semi- 
monthly 


Monthly 
pay-roll 
disburse- 
ment 


man-hours 
worked 
during 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


material] 
orders 
placed 


during 
employed!| average month month 





All divisions 3, 298 (?) $345, 818 495, 836 (2) 




















Railroad shops 





All divisions $202, 574 
54, 868 
29, 533 
16, 623 

101, 550 


288, 575 


73, 619 
46, 222 
23, 657 
145, 077 








New England 


East North Central 
East South Central 




















Commercial shops 





| 
898 $143, 244 | 


207, 261 








33 3, 677 
543 103, 775 
18 3, 529 
302 32, 140 
2 123 


5, 472 
141, 539 
6, 235 
53, 725 
290 























! Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
’ Data not available. 


Compared with November, there was a decrease of 182 in the 
number of workers employed during December in railway-car and 


locomotive shops on work financed from Public Works Administration 
funds. 
Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked at the site of proj- 
ects financed from Public Works funds from the beginning of the 
program in July 1933 to December 1935 are given in table 13. 

It will be noted that fewer workers were employed on projects 
inanced from public-works funds in December than in any month 
since October 1933, when the program was just getting under way. 

Since the beginning of the public-works program, pay-roll disburse- 
ments have been more than $595,000,000 and the value of material 
orders placed has been in excess of $1,102,000,000. Average earnings 
per hour have been 62 cents and 956,000,000 man-hours of employ- 
ment have been provided at the construction site. 
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Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to December 1935, Inclusive 



































> 4 : ble 
on Projects Financed From Public-Works Funds Ta 
—— 7 pm gonad of Average Value of ma. nies 
\ number ay-ro man-hours terial orde =. 
Year and month of wage isburse- | worked dur- —- Placed a 
earners ! ments ing month pe ing month 
July 1933 to December 1935, inclusive ?_|_._.....-__. $595, 428, 596 | 956, 633, 129 $0. 622 $1, 102, 825, a4: 
: 1938 : 
ME Aibabacuscindccteanntucknses 267 26, 433 35, 217 . 751 (3) 
j ES SACS 1 4,719 131, 937 206, 990 . 637 3202 199 
4 TEE TELE TS 39, 535 1, 784, 996 3, 296, 162 . 542 1, 628, 53 
ET IIR BLAS He 146,747 | 6,353,835 | 12, 029, 751 628 | 423.3511 a 
REE lll Re i la ll 255,512 | 11,552,547 | 21, 759, 245 . 531 24, 568 57 
PE ob nemecccnedocccncenspecsns 300,758 | 13,091,587 | 24,391, 546 . 537 25, 702,75) fae All proj 
1934 7 Buildin 
EL See 298,069 | 12,646,241 | 23, 409, 908 . 540 24, 206, 359 Electrif 
hee enedaarncaccneantipe 311,381 | 14,348,004 | 26, 544,346 . 541 25, 269, 537 Forestr 
A A ES TE NE 307,274 | 14,113,247 | 25, 501, 446 . 553 5 69, 766, 589 Grade- 
en NS, Sn aS SogabedSSC bye 382,220 | 18,785,405 | 32,937,649 . 570 § 68, 526, 2 Heavy 
OE ntitprUinakEh ditswedcksacasseeaceas 506,056 | 25,942,387 | 46, 052, 698 . 563 5 50, 468, 427 
se Lia Al ES ES AK oe 610,752 | 33,808,429 | 59,873,309 . 565 5 60, 797, 939 Eyee. 
Plant, ¢ 
| LS RSPR eee 644,729 | 34,845,461 | 60,736,768 . 574 8 53, 377, 997 Profess! 
(FEE SIE STS Le 629, 907 36, 480,027 | 61,925 300 . 589 5 54, 192, 443 Public | 
EH EE eaee aS 575,655 | 32,758,795 53, 427, 006 . 613 5 50, 878, 000 Reclaim 
ON SS ees 527,883 | 30,263,279 | 47,910,342 . 632 § 51, 756, 945 
Dt iidihinnocccastaitubeuseaadell 503,985 | 30,664,356 | 49, 004, 023 . 625 55, 044, 382 River, | 
INE COSY TNS iF 410, 236 | 23,655,422 | 36, 238,781 . 653 5 45, 766, 286 Lawes 
ater | 
1935 Miscell 
SE SS: 304, 723 18, 462, 677 | 27, 478, 022 . 672 5 30, 746, 857 
I ric ian eens mieneneeeote 272,273 | 16,896,475 | 25, 144, 558 . 672 29, 264, 484 
EE Ae AA 281, 461 17, 400, 798 26, 008, 063 . 669 27, 276, 566 
Se ce aa igen 333, 045 20, 939, 741 31, 387, 712 . 667 31, 645, 166 
: PT CipGGhskemenkeceddcdccbcocccccosé 394, 875 24, 490, 087 36, 763, 164 . 667 5 36, 893, 840 
; Setter nmedbncisaimnnennin 414,306 | 25,386,962 | 38, 800,178 . 654 § 42, 017, 642 All pro 
a a a 405,332 | 24,968,785 | 37,845, 047 660 | 41,996,404 HE as 
ROE SIRE PRS kas 394, 509 | 25, 292,656 | 37, 133, 989 . 681 46, 954, 714 Enctrl 
con A te 344,520 | 22,772,317 | 32,478,773 . 701 5 40, 988, 806 A 
; thd neanedetttilenccorehins 308, 632 | 21,692,439 | 30, 358,351 -715 | #35, 042,853 BI Dery 
alla eS TR te. 271,111 | 19,512,866 | 26,317, 564 . 741 6 29, 046, 684 
% BS ER Ce 231,692 | 16,360,315 | 21, 637, 131 . 756 25, 507,315 TE pier. 
“ — Streets 
: ! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government et 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road a. ‘ 
is ? Includes wage earners employed on projects under the jurisdiction of P. W. A. which are financed from 
5 = R. A. A., 1935, funds. These data are aiso included in tables covering projects financed by The Works 
4. orram. 
i 3 pan placed for materials during July and August 1933, with exception of public-road projects included 
n October. 
4 Includes orders placed for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 
§ Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 
6 Revised. 
4 The Works Program 
y 


BEetweEEN the middle of November and the middle of December, 
employment was provided for 1,188,000 additional workers by the 
construction program financed by the Emergency Relief Act of 1935. 
In the aggregate, more than 2,561,000 workers were employed at 
the site of construction projects of this class in December.’ This 
includes more than 9,200 employees working on Public Works Ad- 
ministration projects financed from funds provided by the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Pay rolls for December amounted 
to more than $102,000,000. 

A detailed record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
‘on projects financed by The Works Program in December is presented 
in table 14, by type of project. 


1 When December is referred to in this section, it may be accepted as meaning the month ending Dec. !5. 
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Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, December 1935 


[Subject to revision] 








Wage earners 
~ Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 





Type of project Maximum 


number 
employed ! 


Weekly 
average 


iment 


] from 
W orks 


luded 


ber, 

the 
939. 
d at 
This 
Ad- 
ancy 
nted 


rked 
nted 


Dec. 15. 














- 


Federal 


projects 





—_—_ 


All projects 


Building construction 
Electrification 


rune cosing elimination 
Heavy engineering 


Hydroelectric power plants 


Plant, crop, and livestock conservation_ 
ical, and clerical... 


Professional, 
Public roads 
Reclamation 
River, harbor, and flood control_.._.._- 
Streets and roads 


Water and sewerage 
Miscellaneous 


All projects 
Building construction 


Heavy engineering 


River, harbor, and flood control_..--_- _- 


Water and sewerage 


Professional, technical, and clerical 
Publie building 
blicly owned or operated utilities °_ _ 


Recreational facilities ’ 
—_ electrification and electric utili- 





200, 177 
29, 830 
473 

18, 039 


49 


961 
21, 081 
14, 963 
20, 706 
37, 622 


37, 024 
7, 247 
957 


7, 289 


$10, 195, 537 





2, 930, 741 
55, 721 

3, 441, 114 
433, 931 
6, 581 


94, 076 
1, 875, 037 





22, 160, 371 


$7, 258, 162 





"412 
451 





704, 015 

13, 486 
519, 905 
460, 209 


2, 023 
118, 780 
191, 053 

39, 479 


1, 116, 282 
1, 081, 281 


2, 543, 240 
157, 456 
15, 940 
295, 013 








. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 1935, funds ? 





7, 439 


676, 307 


aia 


$1, 392, 765 














379, 690 
6, 399 
9, 365 

16, 359 


74, 273 
160, 287 
27,790 





- 684 
. 748 
1,018 
. 630 


. 524 
. 631 
- 606 
. 618 





585, 233 
15, 851 
20, 130 
27, 263 


8, 953 
78, 709 
625, 957 
30, 669 








Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





3 4 2,335,610 


$91, 552, 345 


201,799,051 


$0. 454 


5 $17,678,214 





140, 748 
804 


965, 

4, 122 
105, 372 
167, 751 
1 2 


327, 008 


3, 043 
87, 956 
082 





41, 469 
94, 984 








5, 099, 249 

34, 963, 017 

269, 340 

6, 019, 488 

8, 155, 969 
545, 


14, 991, 536 


127, 662 
3, 052, 044 
6, 347, 801 
1, 725, 590 
3, 255, 601 


11, 432, 308 
83, 117, 682 

384, 274 
9, 594, 915 
14, 077, 140 


088 | 15, 967, 935 


28, 548, 726 


240, 826 

8, 392, 425 
18, 663, 172 
3, 502, 457 
7, 877, 191 





- 446 
. 421 
. 701 
. 627 
. 579 
. 473 


. 525 


. 530 
. 364 
. 340 
. 493 





- 413 





1, 190, 113 
’ , 700 
15, 011 
054 


2, 555, 139 


2, 016, 883 


118, 169 
141, 364 
338, 


, 920 
412, 813 
656, 088 





‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


doing force-account work. 


‘These data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


Works A 


be of 


on. 
' This total differs from the sum of the individual items since 25,501 employees worked on more than one 
A Represents number of workers on the pay roll during month ending Dec. 15. During week ending Dec. 


l there were nearly 2,775,000 workers employed on projects operated by Works Progress Administration. 
' Value of material orders placed during month ending Dec. 31, 1935. 


‘ Exclusive of electric utilities. 
' Exclusive of buildings. 
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On Federal projects alone jobs were provided for nearly 49 9 
additional workers during the month interval. All types of Federg) 
projects with the exception of water and sewerage construction, heayy 
engineering projects, and forestry work shared in the increase. Th, 
most substantial gains were registered on public-road constructioy 
and reclamation work. 

An increase of approximately 1,133,000 workers in comparison wit) 
November is indicated fh the number of workers employed on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration. Employment oy 
each type of project showed pronounced gains. The largest increase; 
occurred on highway, road, and street construction; recreationg| 
facility projects; and sewing, canning, and gardening work. 

In December 9,200 workers were employed on Public Works 
Administration projects financed from funds provided by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Of the total, more 
than half were employed on building-construction projects. 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in December on 
projects financed by The Works Program are shown in table 15, by 
geographic divisions. 





Tabl 


Pacific 
Outsid 


All dis 


New EF 
Middl 
East 
West ! 
South 


East § 
West § 
Mount 
Pacific 


All diy 


New F 
Midd) 
East } 
West | 
South 


East § 
West § 
Mount 
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Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, December 1935 


[Subject to revision] 








Jeographic division 


Wage earners 





Maximum 
number 
employed ! 


Weekly 
average 


Monthl 
pay-rol 
disburse- 
ments 





Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 





Average 
earnings 
per hour 





Value of 
material 
orders 
placed dur- 
ing month 








All divisions ? 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central__........... 
South Atlantic 


East South Central 
West South Central 


All divisions 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 


East South Central 
West South Central 


All divisions 


New E 

Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 


Federal 


projects 





217, 027 


12, 742 
28, 099 


23, 404 
27, 814 
35, 610 


9, 618 
17, 096 
24, 683 
24, 792 
13, 064 


200, 177 


'$10, 195, 537 


22, 160,371 | $0. 460 


| $7, 258, 162 











11, 689 
26, 892 
20, 842 
25, 430 
33, 342 


8, 646 
15, 573 
22, 902 
23, 053 
11, 703 


804, 813 
1, 762, 092 
1, 208, 969 
1, 237, 577 
1, 303, 625 


316, 076 
484, 308 
1, 478, 963 
1, 383, 302 
213, 258 





1, 563, 879 
3, 028, 818 
2, 434, 750 
2, 589, 173 
3, 750, 009 


878, 274 
1, 548, 590 
2, 794, 185 
2, 994, 875 

570, 935 





- 515 
. 582 
- 497 
. 478 
. 348 


. 360 
. 313 
. 529 
. 462 
. 374 





423, 542 
571, 766 
836, 167 
1, 012, 464 
805, 998 


219, 628 
203, 108 
549, 437 

1, 670, 528 
195, 436 








P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds * 





9, 203 


7, 439 


$446, 783 


676, 307 


re 


$1, 392, 765 











816 
1, 766 
849 
1, 439 
1, 181 


419 
304 
492 
173 


50, 539 
140, 604 
50, 166 
74, 271 
53, 304 


15, 399 
15, 606 


12, 448 





86, 886 
182, 591 
58, 960 
127, 231 
102, 758 


28, 912 
24, 597 
47,115 
17, 257 





. 582 
. 770 
. 851 
. 584 
. 520 


. 533 
- 634 
. 729 
721 





93, 609 
368, 944 
197, 641 
217, 698 
287, 318 


56, 628 
46, 616 
73, 371 
50, 940 








Projects operated by the Works Progress Administration 








* 2, 335, 610 


137, 649 
582, 969 
552, 578 
251, 653 
223, 449 


157, 209 
170, 914 
96, 972 
162, 217 


$91, 552, 345 


201, 799, 051 


$0. 454 


5$17, 678, 214 











5, 063, 979 
33, 707, 870 
22, 568, 390 
7, 736, 932 
5, 467, 226 
3, 533, 248 
4, 192, 679 
3, 473, 750 
5, 808, 271 





9, 745, 106 
54, 674, 739 
46, 509, 163 
19, 558, 812 
20, 987, 028 


14, 859, 839 
15, 932, 567 

8, 173, 916 
11, 357, 881 





. 520 
. 617 
- 485 
. 396 
. 261 


. 238 
. 263 
- 425 
- 511 











‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


? Includes data for 105 wage earners and material orders placed valued at $770,088, for which a distribution 


"eee 


Works A tion. 


division is not availa 


ble. 


data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


‘ Represents number of workers on the pay roll during month ending Dec. 15. During week ending 
Dec. 31, there were nearly 2,775,000 workers employed on projects operated by Works Progress Adminis 


tration. 


‘ Value of material orders placed during month ending Dec. 31, 1935, for which a distribution by geographic 


division is not available. 
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Monthly Trend 
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The monthly trend of employment, pay rolls, and man-hoy, 
worked on projects financed by The Works Program from the begin. 
ning of the program in July 1935 to December 1935 are given jj 


table 16. 


Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July to December 1935, Inclusive, oy 
Projects Financed by The Works Program 



































[Subject to revision] 
" Number of| Aver- | Value of 
Maxi Monthl of man- age material 
ena we y-rol hours earn- orders 
Month and year — isburse- worked ings ~ Placed 
ed! ments during per during 
month hour month 
Federal projects 
July to December 1935, inclusive..............]..........- $30, 077, 743 | 65,911,609 | $0. 456 2, 116, 942 
SSS CSR EE OU 5, 131 276,839 | 603,318} .456| 164, on 
eee eee ees eee 32, 672 1, 215, 990 2, 791, 802 . 436 1, 684, 347 
SET PIR BE ie OT BE &: 76, 524 3, 754,773 | 7,815, 795 . 480 4, 071, 945 
| TETRIS OLS Es REDE 129, 064 6, 243, 023 | 13, 669, 524 . 457 9, 723, 568 
RI CRC Se NE TRS Ue eI 168, 234 8, 391, 581 | 18, 870, 799 . 445 9, 214, 916 
SOD. ntti dtincndndhibaditimacerdihedibbbn 217, 027 10, 195, 537 | 22, 160, 371 - 460 7, 258, 162 


eee eee ee 

















P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 1935, funds! 























eae $661, 283 996,001 | $0.664 | $2,025, 494 
317 10, 575 17,493 | . 605 28, 573 

1, 184 54, 380 78,928 | | 689 150, 568 

3, 422 149, 545 223,363 | | 670 444, 588 

9, 203 446, 783 676,307 | .661| 1,392.76; 








Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 


























ouiteanaineiunintae $170, 911, 331 |367, 589,041 | $0. 465 | $46, 042, 3% 
73, 153 1, 199,936 | 2,581, 988 - 465 3, 202, 136 
258, 10, 303, 491 | 17, 790, 436 . 579 2, 089, 324 
516,581 | 23,357,955 | 50, 739, 568 - 460 8, 236, 283 

1, 202, 471 497, 604 | 94, 677, 998 -470 | 14, 836, 346 
2,335,610 | 91, 552,345 |201, 799, 051 454 | 17, 678, 214 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


4 These data are also included in separare tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


Works Administration. 
3 Rev a 


Since the beginning of the program, pay-roll disbursements have 
amounted to over $200,000,000 and the value of material orders 
placed has exceeded $80,000,000. More than 434,000,000 man- 
hours of employment have been provided at the site of construction. 
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Emergency Work Program 


With increased employment opportunities, both in industry and 
the construction program of the Works Progress Administration, 
the emergency-work program is declining in importance. For the 
week ended December 26, the emergency-work program provided em- 
ployment for only 16,639 workers, a decrease of 83.4 percent in com- 
parison with the corresponding week in November. Pay rolls de- 
creased 80.2 percent, dropping from more than $1,210,000 for the 
week ending November 28 to less than $239,753 for the week ending 
December 26. (See table 17.) 


Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, Weeks ending Nov. 28 and Dec. 26, 1935 








Number of employees, 


Amount of pay roll, week 
week ending— i 


ending— 
Geographic division 





Dee. 26 


Nov. 28 


Dec. 26 


Nov. 28 





All divisions 


New England 


16, 639 


100, 388 


$239, 753 


$1, 211, 423 








8, 428 


122, 784 


574, 835 


Middle Atlantic 1, 102 
6 in ck dt atti oncnndna 1, 022 
West North Central 255 
South Atlantic 2, 704 


100 
1, 093 
439 
1, 496 


325, 052 
80, 754 
23, 517 
67, 055 


4, 938 
30, 634 
32, 458 
72, 180 

















The monthly record of the number 
bursements of the Federal Emergency 


the beginning of the program through December 1935 is given in 
table 18. 


employed and pay-roll dis- 
Relief Administration from 


Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, April 1934 to December 1935 








Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay roll 


Month 


Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay roll 





1, 089, 762 
1 1, 361, 537 
1 1, 504, 571 


_ 
— 
2 
x 
_ 
Nn 


1 2, 443, 673 
1 2, 432, 772 
1 2, 368, 993 
1 2, 275, 872 


1 $70, 806, 598 
! 62, 795, 267 
1 61, 825, 268 
! 61, 321, 053 


1 2, 196, 421 
2, 021, 060 


1, 928, 772 
1 1, 411, 462 
1 889, 221 
1 644, 972 


346, 470 
68, 558 


1 63, 530, 180 
54, 382, 876 


8 Bz 


— 


1 1, 725, 266 
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The decline in employment and pay rolls on the emergency-wor 
program continued in December. According to preliminary figure; 
the estimated employment for the month was 68,000. This does not 
mean, however, that during any given week, this total was reached 
Because of the fact that a limit is placed on the earnings of employees, 
not more than 70 percent of this number are working at any one time 


Emergency Conservation Work 


THERE were 506,605 workers engaged in emergency conservation 
work in December. Compared with the previous month, this repre. 
sents a loss of 37,353 in the number of workers employed. (See table 
19.) All classes of workers shared in the decrease. 























Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
November and December 1935 
Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 
Group 
December November December November 
pS Se nave agence Sampetalamaneiiate 506, 605 543,958 | $21, 905, 516 $23, 957, 751 
Enrolled personnel... ....-- St ee 453, 152 480, 140 14, 151, 942 14, 994, 771 
ol nncennchupepipossonedsieae 9, 264 9, 607 1, 940, 881 2, 013, 114 
EIEN “ce caveccdcsnclacesuseounee 2, 198 2, 227 376, 828 381, 297 
Supervisory and technical *.................... § 41, 991 * 51, 084 * 5, 435, 865 4 6, 568, 569 

















1 Included in executive service table. 

? Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

+ 38,854 employees and pay roll of $5,173,647 included in executive service table. 
4 44,394 employees and pay roll of $6,037,214 included in executive service table. 

The employmept and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed 
as follows: 5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 
87 percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are 
provided with board, clothing, and medical services. 


Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


THERE were 7,786 wage earners employed at the site of construc- 
tion projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
during December. Compared with the previous month, this was 4 
decrease of 20.5 percent. Pay-roll disbursements of $869,000 were 
$132,000 less than in November. 
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Statistics concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation during December are given in table 20, by type of 
project. 


Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation by Type of Project, December 1935 








v 


Number of 
renrey {s-| man-hours 
ursements worked dur- 

ing month 


Type of project 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 


placed 





41] projects $869, 459 | 1, 160, 845 $0.749 | $1, 383, 203 


210, 871 - 980 236, 070 
10, 388 


. 831 13, 671 
7, 758 . 578 401 


769, 356 - 706 1, 111, 468 
162, 472 - 657 21, 683 





Bridges 

Building construction 
Reclamation 

Water and sewerage 
Miscellaneous 




















The number of employees, the amounts of pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation in December are shown in table 21, by geographic 
divisions. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation by Geographic Divisions, December 1935 








Number 
Monthl of man- 
Geographic division ES. =~ A 
ments during 
month 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 
during 
month 





7, 786 


$869, 459 


1, 160, 845 





$1, 383, 293 








230 
19 
147 
61 

7, 329 





19, 599 
2, 412 
15, 924 
485 


4, 
827, 039 





17, 536 
3, 716 
18, 538 


7, 758 
1, 113, 297 








26, 940 

0 

0 

401 

1, 355, 952 





Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 


EMPLOYMENT on projects financed from regular governmental 


appropriations declined during December. Compared with the pre- 
vious month, the decrease in employment was 11.2 percent. Pay-roll 
disbursements during the month amounted to $3,708,000, a decrease 
of 9.1 percent compared with November. 


49645—36——-18 
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Whenever a construction contract is awarded, or force-accoyn; 
work is started, by a department or agency of the Federal Govern. 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified, on form, 
supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern. 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis. 
bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, and 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders were 
placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to 
that date. 

Detailed statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked in December on construction projects financed by regular 
governmental appropriations are given in table 22, by type of project. 


Table 22.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular Gov. 
ernmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, December 1935 








Number of wage 


eurners Number 


of man- 
hours 
worked 
during 
month 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 
during 
month 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 





renee 

F ay-ro 

Type of project Radice disburse- 

number em- Weekly ER 
ployed: | ®verage 





All projects 


Building construction 
Electrification 


River, harbor, and flood control___. 
Streets and roads 

Water and sewerage 

Miscellaneous 


2 56, 780 


53, 415 


$3, 707, 963 


5, 980, 118 


$0. 620 











7, 105 

15 

9, 815 
(*) 





5, 735 
9 

9, 600 
24, 934 
343 


9, 439 
2, 513 
9 


833 





433, 626 
841 


1, 099, 972 
1, 334, 547 
39, 736 


637, 874 
102, 441 
372 

58, 554 





576, 073 
834 

1, 321, 991 
2, 313, 987 
52, 497 


1, 365, 469 
261, 272 
70 

87, 425 





832 
877 
757 


. 467 
. 392 
. 653 
. 670 





$6, 155, 840 
940, 972 
¥40 

2, 320, 685 
2, 190, 216 
11, 722 
578, 009 
75, 64¢ 

231 


37, 419 





1 Maximum number employed any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government agency 
doing force-account work. : 
? Includes weekly average for public roads. 

§ Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Not available; average number included in total. 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during 
December on construction projects financed from regular gover 
mental appropriations are presented in table 23, by geographic 


divisions. 


All divis 
New En 
Middle . 
East No 
West N« 
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East Sot 
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1 Maxi 
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agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public roads. 
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Table 28.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Divisions, December 1935 





————— 


— 








Number of wage 
earners Number of Value of 
Bente man-hours} Average | material 
Geographic division dis urse- | Worked | earnings | orders 
Maximum Weekly ments during | per hour | placed dur- 
number month ing month 


employed 1| ®Verage 





0 ae 


All divisions. ....-.-.------------- 56, 780 











? $6, 155, 840 

















New England...............-.-.-- 6, 179 5, 988 563, 419 749, 573 . 752 928, 976 
Middle Atlantic...............-... 7,714 7, 299 683, 179 882, 036 775 810, 093 
Fast North Central............... 5, 150 4, 873 252, 422 390, 632 . 646 133, 034 
West North Central............... 5, 301 4, 962 234, 385 460, 849 . 509 136, 000 
Sell AE ecrtncecceseccceces 6, 801 6, 308 420,391 | 696, 204 . 604 710, 373 
Fast South Central. -............. 4,719 4, 517 221, 919 556, 704 . 399 148, 794 
West South Central............... 10, 047 8, 861 426, 882 944, 098 - 452 529, 651 
ME inpsasecenceseeqeoces 6, 279 6, 193 474,229 | 707,547 . 670 56, 773 
Paclfib... .ccccceseewses<e+4--20-205 4,112 3, 983 400, 307 532, 889 . 751 487, 323 
Outside continental United States_ 478 431 30, 830 59, 586 . 517 24, 607 























1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 





1 Includes $2,190,216 estimated value of orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be charged 
to any specific geographic division. 






State-Road Projects 





EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll disbursements in the construction and 
maintenance of State roads declined during December. Compared 
with November, the number of workers employed on new road 
construction decreased 16.8 percent, and a decrease of 12.5 percent 
isshown in the number engaged in maintenance work. Of the 148,736 
workers engaged on these projects in December, 18.2 percent were 
employed in the construction of new roads and 81.8 percent in mainte- 
nance work. 

Statistics concerning employment and pay rolls in building and 
maintaining State roads in November and December are presented 
n table 26, by geographic divisions. 













able 26.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads by 
Geographic Divisions, November and December 1935 ! 


















New roads Maintenance 











Number of Number of 
Amount of roll Amount of roll 
Geographic division employees sai employees zal 
Decem- | Novem-| pecember | November —- a. December a 


ber ber 


















| 

bkibbwocccocce 27,046 | 32, 487 |$1, 053, 209 |$1, 379, 386 |121, 690 (139, 138 |$5, 180, 169 |$5, 776, 639 
= 

_ eRe 9, 356 | 11,618 394, 154 540,115 | 7,971 | 8,665 431, 991 558, 145 















bp macocese 1,937 | 1,282 64, 629 $1,005 | 20,474 | 32,740 | 1,061,936 | 1,175, 611 
tral...... 1,516 | 2,899 72, 454 158, 062 | 19,338 | 20,044 813, 177 853, 741 

eccee 2,391 | 2,086 74, 404 55, 914 | 10,069 | 16, 399 504, 693 608, 176 

becssescoes 6,819 | 7,347 126, 519 138, 754 | 23,436 | 27, 487 737, 847 871, 857 

poeeen 2,216 | 1,947 82, 292 92,798 | 9,108 | 10,073 335, 371 335, 058 

— 1,200 | 2,389 45, 444 92, 102 | 12,452 | 13, 101 559, 867 590, 082 

Sb ebeecccosccce 853 61, 134 51,198 | 5,143 | 5,423 320, 936 331, 863 
pneosesetoosoccecce 2, 066 169,438 | 4,556 5,040 404, 474 441, 469 











PE iitadncuss oocancocloqsesecel econ coccase 143 166 9, 877 10, 637 





























‘Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from public-works funds, 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for 
January 1936 


MODERATE improvement was registered in building constryp. 

tion activity during January. The valueof building constructio, 

for which permits were issued in January in the principal cities of the 

United States totaled $77,668,000, a gain of nearly 3 percent com. 

pared with the $75,603,000 reported by the same cities in December 

Substantial increases occurred in new residential construction and jy 

additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. A_ loss. 

however, was shown in January in the value of permits issued for ney 
nonresidential buildings. 

Compared with a year ago, however, there was a pronounced gain 
in building activity in January. The value of construction permits 
issued in January 1936 was 122.5 percent greater than in the corre- 

- sponding month of 1935. Substantial increases occurred in all 
classes of construction. 


Comparisons, January 1936 with December 1935 


A summary of building construction in 790 identical cities for Janu- 
ary 1936 and December 1935 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 790 Identical Cities, December 
1935 and January 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction Per- | Per 
January | December} cent- | January | December | cent. 

1936 1935 age 1936 1935 | age 
change change 












—9.8 |$77, 668, 197 |$75, 602, 939 | +27 


3,844 | —.3 | 30,422,387 | 23,632,423) +2° 
' ~19.9 | 28,869, 448 | 36,010,115 |) —19* 
17,001 | —7.7 | 18,376,362 | 15, 960, 401 


A eo iv cciinnenecciiad 


New residential buildings____......._.. 
New nonresidential buildings. _-_...._.- 
Additions, alterations, and repairs _-__-__ 


8 
8 
8 
§ 








age 
: 























Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost 0! 
building construction in January was $2,065,000 greater than in 
December. A gain of $9,206,000 was shown in the value of construc- 
tion permits issued for new residential buildings and for additions, 
alterations, and repairs, but a loss of $7,141,000 was indicated for new 
nonresidential buildings. The number of buildings for which permits 
were issued in January showed a decrease of 9.8 percent compared with 
December. All classes of construction shared in the decrease. 
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The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for by types of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in December 1935 and January 1936 are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 
Number of Families Provided for in 790 Identical Cities, December 1935 and 
January 1936 








Kind of dwelling 


All types---- 


\-family 
?-family '- 
Multifamily ? 


Estimated cost of housekeeping 


dwellings 


Number of families 
in new dwellings 


rovided for 





January 
1936 


December 
1935 


Percent- 


January 
1936 


December 


Percent- 
age 
change 





$29, 876, 387 


$22, 999, 903 





6, 787 








15, 086, 177 
970, 267 
13, 819, 943 


15, 971, 346 
753, 507 
6, 275, 050 


3, 526 
348 
2, 913 




















| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In comparison with December 1935 the estimated cost of house- 
keeping dwellings as indicated by permits issued in January 1936 
increased 29.9 percent. Increases in expenditures were shown for 
two-family and multifamily dwellings, but a loss was indicated in 
one-family dwellings. The number of families provided for by all 
types of dwellings increased 22.6 percent. Gains were registered by 
two-family and multifamily dwelling units. A loss, however, was 
shown in the number of families provided for by one-family dwelling 
units. 

Comparisons, January 1936 with January 1935 


A summary of building construction in 797 identical cities for Janu- 
ary 1935 and January 1936 is given in table 3. 


Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 797 Identical Cities, January 
1935 and January 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction Per- 


January 


1936 centage 


change 


January 
1936 


January 
1935 





All construction 


23, 228 +15.2 


$77, 702, 744 


$34, 924, 955 





New residential buildings 
New nonresidential buildings 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 


3, 841 
3, 671 
15, 716 


+131. 5 
+20. 6 
+1.6 











30, 433, 887 
28, 884, 268 
18, 384, 589 





9, 162, 760 
13, 482, 765 
12, 279, 430 











The number of buildings for which permits were issued in January 
1986 was 23,228, a gain of 15.2 percent compared with the 20,170 
reported in January 1935. The most marked gain was registered in 
the number of new residential buildings but increases were also shown 
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in the number of new nonresidential buildings and in additions 
alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. Measured by th 
value of permits issued, the increase in January 1936 over January 
1935 in estimated expenditures for new residential buildings wa; 
$21,271,000; for new nonresidential buildings the gain was $15,402 ,()00. 
and for additions, alterations, and repairs the increase was $6,105,000. 
The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for in such dwellings is given for the months 0 
January 1935 and January 1936, in summary form, in table 4. 


Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of th 
Number of Families Provided for in 797 Identical Cities, January 1935 and 
January 1936 








Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwelling: 


























Kind of dwelling | 
January January eee January | January ae. 
a2R " ¢ centage 
1936 1935 amas 1936 1935 | Oye 

a a ib ci eal $29, 882, 887 | $0, 073, 390 | +229. 3 6, 789 | 2, 554 
OO ERT 15,087,177 | 5,808, 512 |+150.7 | 3, 525 4,625 | —131,1 
SIE Wietiscccdlcddduadedenuessscein | 970,267 | —-574, 818 | +68.8 | 348 180 | +93.3 
eee | 13,825,443 | 2, 690, 060 +418, ¢ 2, 916 849 | +243.5 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


A 165.8 percent increase was registered in the number of families 
provided for in new dwellings in January 1936 compared with January 
1935. The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in January 1936 was $20,809,000 greater than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1935. Increases in expenditures were indicated 
for all types of family-dwelling units. 


Important Building Projects 


Permits were issued during January for the following important 
building projects: In Westfield, Mass., for institutional buildings to 
cost $900,000; in New York City—in the Borough of the Bronx for 
apartment houses to cost $2,500,000 and in the Borough of Manhattan 
for apartment houses to cost nearly $1,500,000; in Rochester, N. Y., 
for school buildings to cost over $760,000; in Indianapolis, Ind., for a 
factory building to cost $400,000; in Detroit, Mich., for factory 
buildings to cost nearly $300,000; in Cincinnati, Ohio, for commercial 
buildings to cost nearly $300,000; in Toledo, Ohio, for school buildings 
to cost nearly $1,200,000; in Savannah, Ga., for a school building to 
cost $850,000; in Chattanooga, Tenn., for school buildings to cost over 
$500,000; in Nashville, Tenn., for stores to cost nearly $250,000; in 
Dallas, Tex., for commercial buildings to cost nearly $650,000; and in 
Fort Worth, Tex., for store buildings to cost over $400,000. Work 
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was started on a suburban resettlement project in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to cost $7,250,000. This project is planned to house approximately 
1,000 families. Contracts were awarded for naval air station quarters, 
hangars, and storehouses at Pensacola, Fla., to cost over $2,000,000. 


=—_p ooo 





Building Construction in December 1935: Revised 
Figures 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of December 1935, 
are presented in this article. The data are the same as published in 
the Building Construction pamphlet for December, except for certain 
minor revisions and corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


Reports from the principal cities of the United States indicate 
that the value of the buildings for which permits were issued during 
the month of December totaled $76,020,923, a decrease of 3.0 percent 
in comparison with the November total of $78,412,145. By contrast, 
for the 6 preceding years (1929~34), the decrease at this season aver- 
aged approximately 13 percent. 

The decline in December was accounted for chiefly by the sharp 


reduction of 23.7 percent in the value of permits issued for new resi- 
dential construction. (See table 1.) A decline of 9.3 percent in the 
valuation of permits issued for additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing structures, however, was a contributing factor. These losses 
were largely offset by a rise of 21.9 percent in new nonresidential 
construction. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1934, all classes of 
building-construction activity showed impressive gains. For home 
building the increase amounted to 224 percent, for new nonresidential 
construction 183 percent, and for additions, alterations, and repairs 
57 percent. The value of all building for which permits were issued 


during the month was 150 percent greater than the total for Decem- 
ber 1934. | 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 793 Identical Cities, November 
and December 1935 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction p : : 
-Decem- | Novem- | *®i00"'" | December | November —T 
ber 1935 | ber 1935 | 28°, | ber 1935 | ber 1985 | 98°, 





25, 438 34, 987 —27.3 |$76, 020, 923 |$78, 412, 145 —3.0 


New residential buildings 3, 834 4,771 —19.6 | 23,507,818 | 30, 816, 843 —23.7 
New nonresidential buildings 4, 577 6, 997 —34.6 | 36,535, 188 | 29, 971, 247 +21.9 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...| 17, 027 23, 219 —26.7 | 15,977,917 | 17, 624, 055 —9.3 


—— 
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December building operations brought the total value of constry. 
tion permits issued during 1935 in the cities for which information js 
available to approximately $827,588,000—an increase of 72 percep; 
over the 1934 total of $481,530,000. Living quarters will be provide 
for 74,833 families in the residential buildings for which permits wer, 
issued during the year, an increase of 157 percent compared wit} the 
29,140 families for which dwellings were provided in 1934. 

The information in this report is based on data received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 793 identical cities having a popula. 
tion of 10,000 or over. The data are collected by local building off. 
cials on forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn. 
sylvania, where State agencies collect and forward reports to the 
Bureau. The cost figures shown in the accompanying tables are 
estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the 793 cities reporting to the Bureau are 
included in the study. The figures, however, do include the value of 
contracts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. 
In December 1935 the value of Federal and State buildings amounted 
to $7,160,680, as compared with $7,737,017 in November and 
$2,210,742 in December 1934. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
types of building construction and of the number of family-dwelling 
units provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for the 
the major classes of building construction and for the number of 
family-dwelling units provided during 1933, 1934, and 1935 are shown 
graphically by the accompanying charts. 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditure 
for Building Construction 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 

















—= 
Indicated expenditures for— 
Families a 
Month — New resi- | New non- | Additions, | ,. 
dential | residential | alterations, otal Con. 
buildings | buildings | and repairs | °'¥Ction 
el 
1929 
SE EOE Sn Pe Ce ee ee 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68 
| SE eee ee Se ee 35. 9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 5) 
1980 
EEE EE Ee ee ae 52.9 42.5 54.4 37.8 48 3 
Te ee ae en 45.0 37.6 64.3 63. 5 5) 
1981 
| RE ET ene a 23.8 19.0 32.7 33. 6 of 
SE a dendudiestbtnenncscandeadbensesau 14.7 11.8 32.9 27.3 2 3 
1932 
ESE ER Tee SEB P 6.4 4.9 21.8 14.9 12 
DN os occa root noo eee aten 5.0 3. 6 17.3 7 i 
1983 
SS LS ee ee ae ee 12. 1 8.6 10.3 18.3 1] 
gnigar aeee esp Gane Spas pupae ae ie 6.7 4.6 13.8 23. 5 | 1). 
1984 
EE ae OE ee ee 8.2 5.9 16. 1 31.2 1 
DSSS scenccdosseht<sceeebonedeesees 5.4 4.0 10, 2 23. 2 
1985 
EE a ee ae, 7.3 5.1 11.1 27.9 10.9 
PURSUE scnccnaddvebceusscsutUelsasssacc< 8.5 5.6 13. 9 29. 7 12.5 
ee Pa eS Pe ae 16. 6 11.4 18. 6 41.6 19.2 
I REN Ce” eae 18.9 13. 0 21.2 45.5 21.f 
SSS aes Cee SS Se Rae fe 20. 0 14,2 19.9 47.2 22 
, ee a et eee ee ee ae 20. 8 16. 1 24.4 43. 6 24.4 
ERS eS EE RS 20. 6 15.3 22. 2 50.9 24, | 
RU OSE Ct? 20. 6 15.5 32.5 54.8 28.5 
RE OG EN Sot 4 SEA ee 19. 0 14.2 25. 2 46.8 24. | 
Ee re aie. na Wy A Ge Be 24. 5 19.1 27.4 50.9 28.2 
EE SE aS eS 22. 6 16.9 26, 8 39.3 25 
Do cnbdideudcebecnnes diltaboateoe 15. 5 12.9 32.7 35. 6 24.2 




















Comparison With Previous Month 


For the country as a whole the aggregate value of the building 
permits issued in December was 3.0 percent less than in November. 
The decrease, however, was by no means general and although con- 
struction activity slumped sharply in some parts of the country, 
continued expansion was registered in other regions (table 3). In the 
West North Central region, for example, the total value of the permits 
issued in December was 89.0 percent more than in November. Ii 
will be noted, moreover, that the decline in total building activity 
was entirely accounted for by the falling off in eastern States. West 
of the Mississippi River each of the four major geographic divisions 
showed a substantial gain over November. In addition, a moderate 
rise of 7.5 percent was registered by the South Atlantic region. 

The most conspicuous decline in building operations from Noven- 
ber to December—23.9 percent—was shown for the Middle Atlantic 
division. 
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The vigorous rise in new nonresidentia! construction reflects in 

part the award of large public-works contracts. Increases in this 
lass of construction are shown for the East North Central and South 
tlantic divisions, as well as for all four of the divisions west of the 
{ississipp1 River. 


Ireg 


able 3. Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 793 Identical Cities, 
November and December 1935 








New residential buildings 


New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 


(estimated cost) 




























































48 Geographic division 
5) | December | November P —— December | November P yoo 
1935 1935 dies 1935 1935 a. 
&.2 beeen 
"Ty divisions......-....------ $23, 507,818 | $30,816,843 | —23.7 | $36,535,188 | $29, 971, 247 421.9 
3 (MMENew England...............- ~~ 1,891,375 | 2,425,365} —22.0| 3,371,630] 3, 432, 249 1.8 
0 :MMiddle Atlantic. ..--........ 8,004,314 | 10,812,510} —26.0| 8,183,233 | 11,069,817 26.1 
Fast North Central.......... 3,038,358 | 6,959,810] —56.3| 6,163,025 | 4,047,253 452.3 
‘est North Central.........| 1,320,997 | 1, 440, 086 —8.3| 4.728.851 | 1,591,689] +197.1 
1) \MiBouth Atlantic............._. 2,704,772 | 3,162,288} —14.5| 4,849,070| 2 728, 020 +77.8 
*" Beast South Central.....____. 164, 585 239,920 —43.2| 1,058,543 | 1,333, 234 —20.6 
Vest South Central.......... 1,408,083 | 1,325,784 +6.2| 2.962.035 | 2 286,579 429.5 
13 MiMountain........-..-........ 470, 039 438, 533 +7.2 644, 370 276,897 | +132.7 
0 RR eet ee 3,962,547| +13.7| 4,574,431 | 3,205, +42.7 





























Total construction 
(estimated cost) 


Additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs (estimated cost) 














Geographic division 


7 Per- 7 Per- cities 
December | November December | November 
24. | 1935 1935 | Contage) “1935 1935 | centage 
mR change change 





7 


$17, 624,055 | —9.3 |$76, 020,923 |$78,412,145 | —3.0 793 


vew England............... 2, 386,662 | 2,049,519 | +16.4 | 7,649,667 | 7,907,133 | —3.3 113 
fiddle Atlantic............. 4, 438,184 | 5,207,925 | —14.8 | 20,625,731 | 27,090,252 | —23.9 174 
ast North Central _........ 2, 507,472 | 3,199,741 | —21.6 | 11, 708,855 | 14, 206,804 | —17.6 187 




















oe Ree eee eat $15, 977, 917 




















fest North Central.........| 1,361, 147 890, 198 | +52.9 | 7,410,995 | 3,921,973 | +89.0 73 

pouth Atlantic.............. 1,458,910 | 2,490,771 | —41.4 | 9,012,752) 8,381,079 | +7.5 78 

ling ast South Central.......... 675, 470 531,013 | +27.2 | 1,898,598 | 2,154,167 | —11.9 34 
o fest South Central. -...._... 598, 886 678,001 | —11.7 | 4,969,004 | 4,290,364 | +15.8 48 
ber Sdn odsdscnscueeseee 429, 691 482,502 | —10.9 | 1,544,100; 1,197,932 | +28.9 24 
' | -.--| 2,121,495 | 2,004,385 | +1.3 | 11,201,221 | 9,262,441 | +20.9 62 



































The residential buildings for which permits were issued in December 
will house 5,523 families, a decrease of 31.2 percent compared with 
the family-dwelling units provided by the residential-building 
permits issued in the previous month. (See table 4.) In spite of 
his decline, the number of families that will be accommodated by 
he dwelling units for which permits were issued in December was 
treater than for the corresponding month of any year since 1930. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided ;, able 4 
793 Identical Cities, November and December 1935 









































Number - a we for in Estimated cost 
Kind of dwelling | — Geogrt 
December | November — December | November Percent. 
1935 1935 change 1935 1935 hanes 
| i. 41] divisi 
I  ccuutrntiibininaaeiaiiie 5, 523 8, 030 —31.2 | $22, 875, 298 | $30, 751, 843 | —% : 
——— | ———__ yew Eng 
1-family ittnninbadid diem ta bibesealbil 3, 533 4, 325 —18.3 15, 854, 491 18, 513, 105 =r fiddle A 
EE “cc ncttitbdenttiésecace 289 431 —32.9 744, 257 1, 222, 568 —34 | ast Nor 
Seas 1,701 3, 274 —48.0 6, 276,550 | 11, 016, 170 ~ 43 | ie - 01 
outh At 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. - vast Sou’ 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. West Sou 
fountall 
Pacific... 





Of the 5,523 family-dwelling units that will be provided by the 
residential-building permits issued in December, about 70 percent 
(3,822) were one- and two-family residences and 30.0 percent (1,70) 
were multifamily dwellings. Compared with the previous month, 
the number of dwelling units that will be provided by small resi- 
dences decreased 18.0 percent and the number of apartment-dwelling 
units 48.0 percent. The sharp decrease in apartments in December 
is explained largely by the fact that in November the contract for 
the West Side housing project in Cleveland, Ohio, was awarded by 
the Public Works Administration. 


Geog! 












ll divis 


jew Eny 
Middle . 
ast Not 
West No 
outh A’ 


bast Sou 
Vest Sot 
Mountai 
Pacific... 


Comparison With Year Ago 





AuttHovueH below the level of the previous month, the rate o! 
building activity in December was still far ahead of the corresponding % Th 
month of 1934 (table 6). All types of building construction in Mpermi 
virtually all parts of the country shared in the improvement. Resi- HMdivisi 
dential construction, with an increase of 224.4 percent, showed the JMmore 
most impressive gain. New nonresidential construction in Decem- Mewarc 
ber, however, was 183.0 percent higher than in December 1934, and Mand, 
an increase of more than 50.0 percent was shown in the value of §ithan 
permits issued for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing show) 
structures, our 
Atlan 
rom 
eside 
barts 
nere: 
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able 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 779 Identical Cities, 
December 1934 and December 1935 








Geographic division 


New residential buildings (estimated 


cost) 


New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 





December 
1935 


December 
1934 


Percentage 
change 


December 
1935 


December 
1934 


Percentage 
change 





II divisions 


$23, 420, 920 


$7, 220, 025 


+224. 4 








$35, 932, 158 


$12, 710, 086 


+182. 7 





‘ew England 

fiddle Atlantic 

ast North Central 
‘est North Central 
outh Atlantic 


1, 891, 375 
8, 004, 314 
2, 997, 158 
1, 311, 297 
2, 704, 772 


966, 710 
2, 232, 297 
837, 825 
324, 065 
1, 042, 530 


162, 085 60, 355 

1, 389, 585 535, 230 
, 539 76, 675 

4, 491, 795 1, 144, 338 


+95. 7 
+258. 6 
+257. 7 
+304. 6 
+159. 4 


+168. 6 
+159. 6 
+511.1 
+292. 5 


3, 371, 630 
8, 196, 483 
5, 562, 775 
4, 728, 446 
4, 849, 070 


1, 050, 543 
2, 958, 875 

645, 180 
4, 569, 156 


1, 041, 684 
2, 579, 770 
3, 205, 528 

974, 653 
1, 409, 587 


570, 637 
733, 502 
182, 862 

2, 011, 863 


+223. 7 
+217.7 

+73. 5 
+385. 1 
+244. 0 


+84. 1 
+303. 4 
+252. 8 
+127. 1 


























Additions, alterations, and 
repairs (estimated cost) 


Total construction 
(estimated cost) 





Geographic division 


December Percent- 


age 
1935 1934 change 


December | December Percent 


age 
1935 1934 change 





| divisions $15, 954, 146 
2, 386, 662 
4, 452, 319 
2, 498, 085 
1, 360, 447 
1, 458, 910 


672, 871 
578, 499 
427, 753 
2, 118, 600 


$10, 148,496 | +57.2 


1, 307,352 | +82.6 
, 898,553 | +53.6 
1, 384,691 | +80.4 
509, 539 | +167.0 
1, 238,852 | +17.8 


393,949 | +70.8 
587, 022 —1.5 
241,013 | +77.5 
1, 587,525 | +33.5 


$75, 307, 224 


7, 649, 667 
20, 653, 116 
11, 058, 018 

7, 400, 190 

9, 012, 752 


1, 885, 499 
4, 926, 959 
1, 541, 472 
11, 179, 551 


+150. 4 


+130. 7 
+167. 9 
+103. 7 
+309. 2 
+144. 2 


+84. 0 
+165. 5 
+208. 0 
+135.7 








ew England 

fiddle Atlantic 

ast North Central 
Vest North Central 
outh Atlantic 


























The gains over December 1934 in the aggregate value of the building 
ermits issued ranged from 84.0 percent in the East South Central 


livision to 309.0 percent in the West North Central division. Still 

ore significant was the remarkable rise in residential-building 
awards. In all of the major geographic divisions except New Eng- 
and, the volume of new residential building in December was more 
han double that of a year ago. A sixfold rise, for example, was 
shown for this branch of construction in the Mountain States, a 
ourfold gain in the West North Central division, while the Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific regions reported gains of 
rom 258.0 percent to 293.0 percent. Even New England, where 
esidential building has been lagging considerably behind other 
parts of the country, home building in December registered an 
icrease of 95.7 percent over the corresponding month of 1934. 

All sections of the country likewise show marked gains over Decem- 
ber 1934 in new nonresidential construction. In this branch the 
icreases ranged from 73.5 percent in the East North Central division 
0» 303.4 percent in the West South Central. The value of permits 
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issued for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures jy 
December 1935 was substantially higher than in the same month o} 
the preceding year in all sections of the country except the West Sout 
Central division. 

The number and estimated cost of dwelling units provided in ney 
housekeeping dwellings for which permits were issued in 779 identica| 
cities in December 1934 and December 1935 are shown in table 6, 
by type of dwelling. 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided jy 
779 Identical Cities, December 1934 and December 1935 








Number of families provided for in Estimated cost 


new dwellings 



































Kind of dwelling oo 
December | December | Percentage| December | December | Percentage 

1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change 

SE eS Bee 5, 494 1, 907 +188. 1 | $22, 788, 400 7, 141, 025 21 
ee ele ee 3, 504 1, 371 +155.6| 15,769,908 | 5,607,800! +181.) 
. gS o¢ =e See 286 152 +88. 2 739, 442 487, 675 | 15) 
Multifamily ?_............. 1, 704 384 +343.8 | 6,279,050] 1,045, 55C | +500. § 


1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Pronounced increases over December 1934 were shown in the num- 
ber of family-dwelling units provided in one- and two-family dwell- 
ings and in apartment houses. The largest increase was shown in the 
dwelling units provided in apartment houses. 
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Construction From Public Funds 


N COMPARISON with the previous month, the value of Federal 
| construction projects for which contracts were awarded and force- 
account work approved in December decreased slightly. Pro- 
nounced gains, however, occurred in building construction, grade- 
crossing elimination, and water and sewerage work. Large decreases 
occurred in naval-vessel construction and reclamation work. 

Data concerning the value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work approved during November and December 1935, for construc- 
tion projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, 
fom The Works Program fund, and from regular governmental 
appropriations are shown in table 7, by type of construction. 

Among the more important construction projects to be financed from 
Federal funds for which contracts were awarded during December 
were: For an overpass at Seventy-ninth Street, New York City, to 
cost over $1,600,000; for State institutional buildings at Howard, 
R. L., to cost over $1,100,000; for sewers and sewage disposal system 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., to cost nearly $800,000; for a dock terminal 
in Mobile, Ala., to cost over $500,000; for the waterworks in Bristol, 
Tenn., to cost nearly $600,000. 


Table 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Construction and White-Collar Projects Financed from Federal Funds ! 








Regular governmental] 


Total appropriations 


The Works Program ? 
Type of construction 





December 
1935 


November 
1935 


Decem- 
ber 1935 


Novem- 
ber 1935 


December 
1935 


November 
1935 





All types 


Building 
Electrification 


Heavy engineering 
Hydroelectric power plants 
Naval vessels 

Plant, crop, and livestock con- 


Public roads: 
EE Attineees~ cose ocn ses 
_Grade-crossing elimination - 
Railroad construction and re- 


trol 
Streets and roads ¢ 
Water and sewerage systems... 
White-collar projects 
Miscellaneous 


Dollars 
$233, 145, 018 


Dollars 
6 238, 710, 734 


Dollars 
35, 397, 058 


Dollars 
379, 180, 644 


Dollars 
20, 179, 182 


Dollars 
3 94, 476, 601 








5124, 538, 055 
1, 752, 193 

0 

2, 268, 467 
482, 398 

1, 218, 062 


0 


37, 253, 607 
11, 088, 708 


457, 001 
3, 356, 053 


3, 061, 446 
16, 749, 431 
28, 089, 841 

1, 065, 254 

1, 764, 502 








6 38, 230, 754 
31, 973, — 
281, 601 

0 


73, 292, 600 
1, 354, 700 


1, 275, 117 
aah 





31, 016, 823 
31,771, 686 
0 


322, 156, 291 











2, 323, 149 
3115, 016 


3 169, 321 





' Preliminary, subject to revision. 


: oo not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 
Re 


vised. 
‘ Other than those peas b 
0 


' Includes $1,767,166 low-cost- 


the Bureau of Public Roads. 


ousing 


roject (Housing Division, P. W. A.) 
' Revised; includes $3,794,670 low-cost-housing project (Housing Division, P 


. W. A.) 
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Table 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Construction and White-Collar Projects Financed From Federal Funds— 




















Type of construction 













Public Works Administration 





Federal 


Non-Federal 


Con. 





N.L 


R. A. 


—$—___ 


E. R. A. A. 19357 





November 
1935 


Decem- 
ber 1935 


Novem- 
ber 1935 








December 
1935 















Heavy engineering--.........__- 
Hydroelectric power plants___.- 
Naval vessels SE RY 











River, harbor, and flood control. 
Streets and roads 4__._.________ 
Water and sewerage systems__. 
Miscellaneous.................- 








25, 957 
14, 950 











Dollars 
8, 737, 602 


1, 916, 747 








Dollars 
21, 744, 729 


13, 357, 217 








Dollars 
16, 364, 053 


5143, 084, 680 


Dollars 





5, 798, 740 





5101, 964, 979 

















3 Revised. 
















‘ Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
‘ Includes $1,767,166 low-cost-housing project (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 

6 Revised; includes $3,794,670 low-cost-housing project (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
7 Not included in The ‘Works Program. 


Wholly by State Funds 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly by appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments, for December 1934 and for November 
and December 1935, is shown in table 8, by geographic divisions. 


ee. 


ey 





November 
1935 





Dollars 


$39, 951, 8% 


= 
3697, 175, Os 





Table 8.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 























Geographic division 








Value of awards for public buildings 


Value of awards for highway 





construction 
December | November | December | December | November | December 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 












mi Giemems.......5.<.-4.. aad 


SE Se ons kesniomede 
Middle Atlantic............... 
East North Central_.......... 
West North Central_.........- 
Pl eae 


East South Central........... 
West South Central_.......... 
NE Regrceneita SERIES 5 1+ All 



















$1, 076, 094 








0 

139, 449 
33, 493 
165, 271 
39, 760 


0 
433, 072 
0 


265, 049 











$1, 642, 246 | $4, 244,843 | $3,900,917 | $4, 938, 99 

4, 000 52,461 | 208,546 | 237,035 | 128, 57 
412,330 | 101,635 | 662,472} 410,809} 52,671 
35,782 | 792,957 | 233,761 | 412,809 | 3, 032, 6% 
29, 465 3,756 | 516,817 | 201,723 | 206, isi 
2,035 | 313, 288 44,115 | 295, 542 79, 19 





0 

282, 007 
3, 179 
92, 963 


















54,555 | 124,958 | 108, 671 
1,774,093 | 1,413,267 | 751, 20 
19, 970 72, 626 21, 2 
730,514 | 732,148 | 563, 258 
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Food Prices in January 1936 


ETAIL food costs declined rather sharply during January, 
R reversing the upward trend of the preceding 6 months. The 
composite index dropped from 82.5 percent of the 1923-25 average 
on December 31, 1935, to 80.7 on January 28, 1936. The 2.2-percent 
decrease in food costs for January was the largest reduction reported 
for any month since December 1933. A substantial part of this 
decline, however, must be attributed to the seasonal drop in prices 
which is customary at this time of the year. 

Costs declined for all food groups except dairy products. The 
largest decreases were made by eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, 
cereals and bakery products, and meats. 

The group index for cereals and bakery products dropped 2.7 
percent, largely as a result of price declines of 9.7 percent for wheat 
four and 2.0 percent for white bread. Lower flour prices were re- 
ported by all 51 cities, the decreases ranging from 2.1 percent in 
Portland, Oreg., to 15.4 percent in Butte, Mont. Bread prices 
declined in 28 cities and rose slightly in 4 others. The drop in prices 
was most marked in the cities of the Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central areas. Price reductions, none of which exceeded 0.8 percent, 
were reported for all other items in the cereals and bakery-products 
group except cake and soda crackers. Cake prices continued at the 
December level and soda crackers rose 0.2 percent. 

The 2.3-percent decrease in meat costs follows the normal seasonal 
movement of meat prices at this time of year. The price of all meats, 
except veal cutlets, beef liver, poultry, and leg of lamb, declined during 
themonth. The reduction in pork prices ranged from 1.8 percent for 
sliced ham to 9.0 percent for chops and 10.4 for loin roast. The 
sharp drop in fresh-pork prices was general throughout the country. 
Beef prices declined moderately with reductions ranging from 1.6 
percent for plate to 3.7 percent for sirloin steak. The 2.0 percent 
drop in the price of breast of lamb was the largest change for any 
of the lamb items. 

The only group in which costs rose during January was dairy 
products. All items in the group except cheese contributed to the 
0.5-percent rise in average costs. The largest changes were increases 
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of 2.0 percent for evaporated milk and 1.9 percent for cream. Th» 
most important change, however, from the standpoint of influence 
upon the index was the 0.8-percent rise in the price of butter 
Butter prices advanced in 29 of the 51 cities included in the index 
The increases were general in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
areas. Most of the 21 cities which reported lower butter prices ar 
in the South and far West. The 0.2-percent increase in fluid-milk 
prices resulted from advances of 1 cent a quart in Indianapolis and 
one-tenth of a cent a quart in Seattle. 

Egg prices dropped 9.8 percent in January, continuing the seasong| 
decline which began in the latter part of November. The smallest 
price reduction, 1.3 perce t, was reported by Omaha; and the largest, 
28.7 percent, by Savannah. The decline in prices was most pro- 
nounced in the Pacific, West South Central, and South Atlantic areas, 

Fruit and vegetable costs declined 1.0 percent during January. 
Price increases and decreases were about equally divided among the 
items of the fresh fruit and vegetable subgroup. Apple prices made 
the smallest change, an increase of 0.1 percent. Potatoes, another 
important item of the group, declined 1.1 percent. The divergent 
movement of fresh fruit and vegetable prices is indicated by the wide 
variation of the changes, which ranged from a decline of 17.5 percent 
for green beans to an advance of 8.5 percent for cabbage. The sub- 
group index dropped 1.0 percent. All the canned fruits and vege- 
tables, except tomato soup and green beans, contributed to the 0.5- 
percent decline in costs for this subgroup. The 3.3-percent drop in 
the price of canned peaches was the only significant price change. 
Dried fruit and vegetable costs decreased 0.9 percent. The more 
important price changes were declines of 2.5 percent for navy beans 
and 2.1 percent for black-eyed peas and advances of 2.4 and 1.2 
percent for lima beans and peaches, respectively. 

Beverages and chocolate costs declined 0.1 percent during January. 
Chocolate prices continued the downward trend with a decrease of 
1.8 percent for the month. Coffee prices fell 0.7 percent, dropping 
to the lowest level on record since 1913. The price of cocoa declined 
0.5 percent, and tea prices rose 0.2 percent. 

The group index for fats and oils fell 4.4 percent from December 31, 
1935, to January 28, 1936. The most important factors contributing 
to this change in cost were reductions of 9.6 percent for lard and 5.4 
percent for lard compound. Lower prices for lard were reported by 
all 51 cities, the declines ranging from 3.6 percent in San Francisco 
to 21.6 percent in Little Rock. The only other item in the group 
showing a significant price change was peanut butter, which declined 
2.8 percent. 
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The 3.0-percent decline in the cost of sugar and sweets was due 
largely to a 3.6-percent drop in sugar prices. The price of sugar was 
lowered in 45 of the 51 cities included in the index. Atlanta reported 
the maximum reduction, 11.5 percent. Sugar prices did not change 
in the remaining six cities. 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in January 
1936 and December 1935 are presented in table 1. This table also 
shows the comparative level of costs in January of the indicated 
years since 1929. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups 


January 1936, December and January 1935, and January 1932 and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 
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Commodity group 
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4 
2 | 80.5 | 82.8 
7 | 61.3 | 60.7 
4 | 59.8 | 59.2 
6 | 79.6 | 79.7 
6 | 58.5 | 58.4 
6 | 67.6 | 67.5 
2 | 82.3 | 83.1 
4 | 66.5 | 66.7 
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| Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


The price of 57 of the 84 foods included in the index declined during 
January. Higher prices were reported for 24 items and 3 showed no 
change. Average prices for these 84 commodities for 51 large cities 
combined are shown in table 2. This table compares average prices 
in January 1936 with those for December 1935. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined! 


able 2-- 


January 1936 and December and January 1935 
{*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to January 1935] 



























































1936 1935 
Article | 
Jan. 28|/Jan. 14) Dec. 31| Dec. 17; Dec. 3 |Jan. 29)Jan. * Jan. 2 
Cereals and bakery products: its and 
Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cent; a yried: 
*Wheat flour... ............- pound..| 4.8] 49] 54] 54] 54] 50] 51) 59 Pos 
IIS .0-conunetnnscounsl do....} 15.2] 15.3] 15.3] 154] 154] 15.7] 15.8) 157 *Prt 
*W heat cereal _ _____- 28-0z. package..| 23.9 | 23.9; 24.1] 24.2] 24.2] 23.7] 23.7/| 238 *Ral 
*Corn flakes.........- 8-oz. package._| 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.5 8.4 8.4 Bla 
| RRs pound..| 50| 50] 50] 50] 50] 49{ 49] 4s Lit 
Hominy grits__..._- 24-0z. package _- 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.2 9.1 9.5 9.4 9.4 *Na 
pe pound..| 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.6 8.3] 8.3 8.9 sverages | 
*Rolled oats..................- O....| 7.4] 74] 7.4) 7.4] 74] 731772] 73 Bi coffee 
Bakery products: ‘Tea... 
*Bread, white__...........-..- do....| 84 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.6 8.3 8.3 8.3 Cocoa. 
Bread, whole wheat.........do....| 9.4 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.2 9.2 9.2 Chocol: 
| ee ae do....| 91) 92) 92) 92) 92) 88) 88 8.8 ts and ol 
Sa lia ara do....} 24.3 | 24.3] 24.2] 23] 2.2] 21.9] 219] 219 BP irard, 
Soda crackers. -.............- do...) 17.9} 17.9] 18.0] 180] 181) 166) 167) 163 Lard, ¢ 
M ts: ar , 
cats: "Vegeta 
*Sirloin steak.................. do....| 37.4] 387] 388| 380| 380] 382] 368| 334 MP ito 
*Round steak... .._ gc canoes afl a 34. 2 34.9 34.9 34.6 34.5 33.3 31. 7 28.9 *Qleom: 
mi. _. eR ARRAS ES do....| 30.2} 30.9] 30.9) 30.6] 30.7) 29.0) 27.; 25.1 Peanut 
mi ES eS do....| 23.4| 24.6] 23.9) 23.7) 23.8) 21.7) 204) 185 war and 
«  -Abudull RELL 2 aah SF do....| 16.9 17.7 17.2 16.9 16.9 14.2 13. 2 2.1 Sugar - 
ee do....| 25.4} 25.3] 25.0] 25.0) 24.9] 19.0] 18.6 | 18,3 Corn s' 
Mol 
CS Sap. ee ae do....| 42.0} 42.1 41.4] 41.0| 40.9); 38.4 35.8 33,7 comet 
Pork 
0 UU ee ee do....| 31.8] 32.3]; 35.0] 34.1 35. 4 30. 4 31.6 | 27.6 
{> BREST Se" do....| 26.4) 268] 205] 237] 20.8] 25.0] 25.2) 229 EBM: prices: 
*Bacon, sliced... ...........-. do....| 42.7) 43.6) 442) 444 43.8 | 36.2] 35.2 34.2 
NN SRS OE ET do....| 37.2 37.9 38. 4 38. 2 38. 4 30.9 30.3 29.4 
“eee, eee. 5. kB do....| 49.1 49.2 50. 0 49.6 49.8 41.6 40.7 39.7 
Beem, Wee. 655.28 2. o....| 32.4] 33.2] 33.5] 32.9] 32.8) 249] 24.2 23.4 
|. ASSES eee do....| 26.2} 27.4] 28.4] 286) 28.6) 23.7) 23.1 22.1 
Lamb: RET, 
ae ee do....| 13.2 13.8 13.5 13. 2 13.1 12.7 11.6 10.5 
CRNG SA. CS ohdcg alec pandll do....| 229] 225] 23.0] 228] 224] 21.7] 206| 187 Bidex, 
. SS a a do....| 29.1 29. 0 29.0 28. 5 28. 6 28.9 27.5 24.9 
“ a. Seat tacttocseandeonas do....| 35.2] 35.7] 35.5] 349] 344] 363) 35.3) 316 outh - 
oultry: 
ba . Roasting chickens___.__... ..- do....| 32.2] 323] 3821] 31.2) 311] 282) 27.0) 23 Food 
ish: 
Salmon, pink-.<.........16-oz. can._| 13.2] 13.3) 13.3] 13.3] 13.3) 13.2) 13.2) 13.3 9-per 
*Geltmon, POG c.0-<6 2.20200. sass do...-| 25.1 25.0} 25.0) 24.8 24.6; 21.0} 21.0 21.0 
Dairy products: e oth 
SN hin dha daches easacnbid pound..| 40.9 40.9 40. 6 39.9 39. 7 40.5 38. 1 36. 9 — 
lil. aml Pi do....| 27.6] 27.8| 27.7| 27.6| 27.4] 263] 25.8) 25.4 Hm Ken 
Ns bein ah dectiiininakbnttel \ pint.-| 14.9) 149] 146] 147] 147] 144) 14.2 14.3 ; 
» incall gi quart_-| 11.8] 11.8| 11.6] 11.6] 11.6] 11.8] 11.7! 116 Bieducti 
*Milk, evaporated. --._---- 14%-oz. can..| 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.1 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.6 
Sette salieterscancesstoaiee dozen..| 36.2/ 38.4] 40.2] 41.9] 43.1] 40.0) 397) 398 Bifour, | 
Fruits and vegetables: h 6 
I dindunasenpemnmncitil pound..; 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 6.0 6.2 6.0 
th ili IER TIEN, do....| 66| 66] 64] 65] 7.1] 65] 65] 64 The 
RS ee dozen.-| 30.6 | 32.2] 33.1 | 32.5] 31.5] 24.7) 25.5) 25.6 BM, 
IN ba rencoatosscaleeaen do....| 28.4] 303] 309] 31.1] 320] 231] 235/| 23 Bifioher 
Beans, green. ..........---.. pound.._| 16.2] 18.0] 19.6] 16.1] 13.3| 23.8] 25.4 18.6 7 
| AER S. o....| 40] 39] 36] 33] 29] 40] 34] 32 Bible « 
Sis untae Scio See bunch. 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.4 6.5 6.0 5.9 
Sl pahatieeealincncansdvaceue Stalk..| 10.4 10.3 9.9 9.3 9.2 10.9 10.4 9.8 ower 
NG cittdrcndcccunnictiial head_. 7.6 7.2 8.0 8.4 9. 6 9.0 9.0 9.8 p 
ey ll ati. pound..| 4.3] 43| 42] 41] 41] 42] 42/] 4! Hiute ] 
GID. Seiten, -coeutenetanienl 8: £8)... 204.0284. . 281i 881. 2.8 1.7 3 
AE ss, a naaandneuand ae 7.8 8.1 8.7 8.5 6.8 | 10.1 8.6 9.1 pes. 
Sweetpotatoes__.............- do....| 3.7] 36] 3.5) 34] 33] 40) 39 3.9 
Canned Reté 
oo a a 2 no. 214 can..-| 18.5} 19.0] 19.1] 191] 191] 101] 100) 190 . 
ii lll a En do....| 22.5] 225] 226] 226) 225] 227) 226) 2° Bahowin 
a ----| 22.5] 225| 226] 225) 225) 223) 223) 2: 
ee ed no. 2can_.| 25.7| 25.7| 25.7] 25.7| 25.7] 24.3] 24.3] 242 B® Inde 
Do cioniethnndadeieede do....}| 11.5} 11.5] 11.5] 11.5] 11.6] 12.0] 12.0 11.5 
*Beans with pork__....-.. 16-oz. Can.-| 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 6.9) 6.9 6.9 Baanual 
EE is cewcetdeinn tind no.2can.-| 11.4] 11.4] 11.5] 11.6] 117] 126] 125) 125 BM. ,, 
, > ARNE ape o...-| 16.1] 16.2] 16.2| 16.2| 16.2] 17.4] 17.3) 17.3 His indi 
, _—s—i(t‘(‘«éR REARRANGE o....| 93] 93] O23] 03) 03) 104] 104) 10% 
Tomato soup_.......-.- 10-02. can..| 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 7.9 1.3 
1 Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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able 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined '! 


January 1936 and December and January 1935—Continued 




























































1936 1935 

~ Article ) 
2 Jan. 28\Jan. 14 Dec. 3 |Jan. 29 

yits and vegetables—Continued. 
ts Dried: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
. 0 0 SES ECE ae pound.-.| 17.1 17.0 16.9 16. 9 16. 6 16.7 16.9 16.7 
1.7 Pre ds264--<-- eet. S do...-| 10.0] 10.0] 10.0 9.9} 10.0} 11.5] 11.5 11.5 
. 8 ORaiei ss 545....-- 15-0z. package _- 9. 6 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.7 9.6 
4 Black-eyed peas............pound..} 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.7 8. 6 8.6 8.5 
8 i ey "eae a | S| 9.9 9.9 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10.0 
4 *Navy beams. ................. do....| 56] 57] 58] 58] 58] 62] 62] 63 
2 sverages and chocolate: 
1.3 8 ene! Ee eee do_....| 24.2] 24.3] 243] 24.3 24.2 | 27.5] 27.6 27.5 

TER. ctdn bend <pepnccccenssen- sOOnecet OE): OB. 3) 67.0 67.9 | 67.9 68. 1 68. 6 68. 7 
3.3 oO eet je le 8-oz.can..| 10.8] 108] 109] 109] 109] 11.3] 114 11.4 
d. 2 oS A a 8-0z. package..| 16.7 16.9 17.1 17.2 17.3 21.8 21.0 21.1 
>. 8 ats and oils: 
1.9 eo a be Ee eS eee pound..| 17.1] 17.9] 189] 193] 19.8] 17.6] 17.0] 162 
5.8 Lard, compound................. do....| 153] 15.5] 162] 163] 16.9] 154] 15.0] 14.1 

*Vegetable shortening. -~.-.........- do...-| 22.0] 21.9] 220) 22.0] 22.0] 20.1] 19.7 19. 6 
| Gelet Gi Ao cttice decane 40% Bi able dd pint..| 24.7 24.8 | 24.8 24.8 24.8 23. 4 23. 2 22. 8 
3.4 Mayonnaise--..-.-._. atbils dbedua % pint..| 16.9 16.9 16.9 17.0 17.0 15. 6 15.3 15. 4 
s.Y *Oleomargarine...............-... pound..| 18.7 18.7 18.8 18. 6 18. 6 17.3 16.9 16. 4 
2.1 Peanut butter.........-- waded dak do...-| 20.7 21.1 21.3 21.5 21.8 18.8 18.3 18.2 
8. 5 gar and sweets: 
2.1 eee eee eee 5.6 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.4 
8.3 Corn sirup......-...--......24-0Z. can..| 13.7 13.7 13.7 13. 7 13.8 13. 5 13.4 13.4 
Mh tien ob ab res ou an oe 18-0z. Can..| 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 i4. 4 14.0 14.0 14.0 
3.7 Strawberry preserves... ........ pound..| 20.2} 20.3) 203] 204) 203] 2.5)| 20.5 20. 6 
7.6 
¢ i Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
9.4 
a Details by Regions and Cities 





















ReratL food costs declined in all of the 51 cities included in the 
nhdex. The largest average decreases were reported by cities in the 
outh Atlantic and South Central areas. 

Food costs dropped most sharply in Louisville. Only half of the 
9-percent decline in costs was due to actual price changes, however, 
he other half being due to the elimination of a 3.0-percent sales tax 
1 Kentucky after January 15. Some of the more important price 
eductions, with the effect of the sales tax eliminated, were: Wheat 
our, 13.7 percent; strip bacon, 12.3 percent; and tea and sugar, 
ach 6.3 percent. 

The smallest decline in food costs, 0.1 percent, occurred in Butte. 
ligher prices were reported for 38 of the 87 foods. Fruit and vege- 
ible costs and prices of all meats except pork rose substantially. 
wer prices were reported for only 19 foods, but the declines were 
ute large for several important items, including wheat flour and 
oes. 
Retail food prices in Hawaii are given in the biweekly press releases 











0 

Bs lowing prices of foods by cities. Copies are available upon request. 
m2 Index numbers of average retail costs of all foods, by cities, for 
6% Hiinuary 1936 and December 1935, and for January of earlier years 


s indicated, are shown in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of all Foods, by Cities! 


January 1936, December and January 1935, and January 1934, 1933, 1932, and 
1929 


[1923-25 = 100} 
























































































































































—_— 
1936 1935 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | ign 
mnadl 
Region and city Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jy, 
28 14 31 ! 3 29 15 2 16 16 | 15 | 5 
Average: 51 cities com- 
AS eb eS 80.7 | 81.7 | 82.5 | 82.0 | 82.0 | 78.9 | 77.5 | 75.8 | 70.5 | 62.6 | 72.8 | 1m; 
New England.__.-._..... 79.2 | 79.9 | 80.6 | 80.5 | 80.4 | 77.8 | 75.9 | 74.2 | 70.2 | 64.0 | 73.8 | 1m, 
nine enencosay 7.3 | 77.8 | 78.5 | 78.3 | 78.2 | 76.2 | 74.4 | 73.2 | 68.5 | 63.0 | 72.4 | i013 
Brides — Ee. 84.5 | 86.3 | 86.5 | 86.7 | 86.4 | 81.7 | 80.4 | 79.4 | 74.0 | 67.3 | 76.9 | 102) 
Fall River. __......-- 80.1 | 80.9 | 81.7 | 81.2 | 81.5 | 77.2 | 76.1 | 75.0 | 70.2 | 61.8 | 72.1 | 143 
Manchester... ....--- 81.7 | 82.8 | 82.7 | 82.9 | 82.7 | 79.6 | 78.2 | 75.9 | 71.4 | 6276 | 71.1 | 1014 
New Haven._.......-- 83.8 | 84.9 | 85.9 | 85.6 | 86.0 | 82.3 | 79.3 | 76.2 | 74.2 | 66.9 | 78.8 | 1034 
Portland, Maine... .. 79.7 | 79.8 | 80.7 | 81.0 | 80.6 | 77.1 | 74.9 | 74.2 | 71.8 | 63.6 | 74.0 | im: 
Providence... ...... 78.6 | 79.0 | 80.2 | 79.9 | 80.1 | 76.7 | 74.7 | 72.9 | 69.5 | 63.4 | 72.1 | 101) 
Middle Atlantic_......... 81.7 | 83.1 | 83.5 | 83.0 | 83.1 | 90.3 | 78.9] 77.0] 72.1 | 64.3 | 73.5 “1024 
ee 80.2 | 81.3 | 82.3 | 82.0 | 81.6 | 77.9 | 76.0 | 74.8 | 70.6 | 61.5 | 69.3 | Im) 
Newark._............ 82.9 | 83.9 | 84.7 | 84.5 | 84.7 | 81.9 | 80.8 | 79.1 | 72.6 | 67.6 | 75.7 | 10) 
New York.........-- 83.3 | 84.3 | 84.5 | 84.1 | 84.0 | 81.8 | 80.3 | 78.2 | 72.8 | 67.2 | 75.9 | imy 
Philadelphia. _..._.-- 82.5 | 84.7 | 85.0 | 84.2 | 84.9 | 80.9 | 79.7 | 77.5 | 73.2 | 63.4 | 72.9 | i014 
Pittsburgh.._.......- 78.8 | 80.2 | 80.2 | 80.1 | 80.1 | 78.4] 77.4 | 75.9 | 69.7 | 59.2 | 69.7 | 1047 
Rochester_........... 80.2 | 81.4 | 82.2] 81.7 | 80.9 | 75.5 | 74.6 | 73.4 | 69.4 | 60.0 | 70.4 | 105 
Scranton............. 77.9 | 78.9 | 79.3 | 78.9 | 78.9 | 76.1 | 73.8 | 72.7 | 70.5 | 61.7 | 71.7 | 108.§ 
East North Central... 80.9 | 81.5 | 82.4 | 81.8 | 81.6 | 78.3 | 76.8 | 75.3 | 69.9 | 60.3 | 72.3 | 1m 
Eo ecnnhat 81.4 | 82.2 | 83.2 | 82.6 | 81.7 | 80.3 | 77.5 | 76.5 | 70.3 | 61.9 | 75.8 | 104 
Cincinnati-.........- 84.0 | 84.8 | 85.7 | 84.9 | 85.3 | 79.1 | 77.3 | 77.4 | 71.1 | 62.4 | 75.2 | 1053 
Cleveland............ 79.1 | 79.8 | 80.4 | 79.6 | 79.8 | 76.6 | 75.7 | 73.4 | 69.3 | 58.8 | 69.6 | 101) 
Columbus, Ohio... _. 81.8 | 82.4 | 83.6 | 83.2 | 83.0 | 78.2] 77.3 | 76.6 | 71.9 | 59.7 | 70.8 | 109 
i leita 81.0 | 81.1 | 82.0 | 80.9 | 81.3 | 76.4 | 76.3 | 74.1 | 68.4 | 57.3 | 67.6 | 10) 
Indianapolis... ___._. 79.1 | 81.1 | 81.7 | 81.3 | 80.9 | 75.9 | 75.2 | 73.8 | 69.4 | 59.4 | 70.1 | 1044 
Milwaukee..........- 82.9 | 82.4 | 83.4 | 83.9 | 83.8 | 79.0 | 77.0 | 75.6 | 71.7 | 63.3 | 76.5 | 10% 
ee i lap 81.2 | 82.4 | 84.1 | 82.9 | 82.4 | 78.9 | 78.0 | 73.3 | 72.0 | 60.8 | 70.6 
Springfield, I]__...-- 78.3 | 79.0 | 80.3 | 80.9 | 81.3 | 76.7 | 75.0 | 73.7 | 68.5 | 59.6 | 69.0 
West North Central_____- 83.3 | 84.0 | 85.1 | 84.8 | 85.0 | 81.9 | 80.4 | 78.5 | 71.3 | 61.3 | 72.6 
Kansas City. .......- 81.5 | 81.5 | 82.6 | 83.2 | 83.1 | 81.1 | 79.5 | 78.7 | 70.9 | 63.3 | 72.6 | 107 
Minneapolis_____.._. 86.6 | 87.0 | 87.7 | 86.6 | 87.3 | 84.5 | 82.2 | 81.0] 74.3 | 61.9 | 75.0 | 109 
Se 79.6 | 80.3 | 81.1 | 81.8 | 82.1 | 81.4 | 79.2 | 76.2 | 68.3 | 58.0 | 70.0 | 1014 
i oa “gegen 85.0 | 86.2 | 87.8 | 86.6 | 86.9 | 81.4 | 80.8 | 78.4 | 71.3 | 61.1 | 72.5 
Pe. Wen bk 83.1 | 83.4 | 84.1 | 84.4 | 83.9 | 81.6 | 80.1 | 78.6 | 72.3 | 61.7 | 73.3 | 10 
South Atlantic...../_.._- 80.5 | 82.1 | 83.3 | 82.9 | 82.2 | 78.1 | 76.7 | 75.2] 69.7 | 61.5 | 71.6 | 101) 
Se 76.9 | 78.3 | 80.6 | 80.8 | 79.6 | 75.8 | 74.4 | 72.7 | 65.5 | 57.3 | 67.1 
Baltimore__.........- 84.2 | 85.1 | 85.8 | 86.1 | 84.9 | 81.0 | 79.2 | 77.6 | 73.1 | 64.0 | 73.5 
Charleston, 8. C_._.- 80.4 | 82.2 | 82.9 | 82.3 | 81.9 | 76.8 | 75.8 | 74.6] 70.5 | 61.8 | 73.4 
Jacksonville.......__- 77.6 | 79.7 | 80.3 | 79.8 | 70.5 | 73.3 | 73.8 | 72.4 | 65.7 | 56.9 | 68.5 
ERs ciisintiibonsne 81.8 | 82.9 | 84.0 | 83.2 | 82.2 | 78.1 | 76.9 | 74.7 | 70.1 | 62.7 | 76.2 
Richmond..........- 76.9 | 78.7 | 79.8 | 78.5 | 77.6 | 75.3 | 73.5 | 71.9 | 67.5 | 59.3 | 69.1 
Savannah...._____._. 79.9 | 81.9 | 83.3 | 82.9 | 82.3 | 77.3 | 76.0 | 75.8 | 69.1 | 61.7 | 71.2 
Washington, D. C...| 82.7 | 85.3 | 86.2 | 85.7 | 86.2 | 81.5 | 79.7 | 78.1 | 72.4 | 65.2 | 73.8 
East South Central__._.. 75.2 | 77.0 | 78.9 | 77.9 | 77.5 | 75.2 | 74.3 | 73.1 | 67.4 | 57.5 | 67.6 
Birmingham._....._- 70.9 | 71.9 | 74.0 | 72.6 | 72.1 | 71.0 | 70.3 | 69.7 | 64.6 | 55.0 | 64.9 
Louisville... ........- 83.8 | 87.4 | 89.0 | 88.4 | 88.0 | 82.1 | 81.2 | 79.1 | 72.0 | 61.4 | 71.9 
Memphis. .___.....-- 76.4 | 77.7 | 79.6 | 79.6 | 79.6 | 78.6 | 77.0 | 75.1 | 70.0 | 59.6 | 69.9 
PN Las ckeenpeces 74.8 | 76.5 | 77.2 | 76.8 | 76.8 | 75.9 | 72.8 | 71.5 | 66.3 | 50.4 | 68.6 
West South Central_..... 78.8 | 80.5 |?81.2 |281.0 |281.0 | 77.8 | 77.4 | 75.9 | 68.6 | 60.3 | 71.5 
SI ntddineenietetaidinaien 77.7 | 79.8 | 79.7 | 80.5 | 80.5 | 77.1 | 76.3 | 75.1 | 67.4 | 60.2 | 70.6 | 108 
Houston. .-_.......... 77.6 | 79.2 |?80.0 |280.3 |?79.9 | 76.9 | 75.4 | 75.9 | 67.7 | 57.3 | 70.4) 
Little Rock.......... 76.9 | 78.3 | 78.9 | 78.5 | 78.5 | 76.8 | 75.3 | 73.7 | 68.2 | 55.5 | 66.1 | 1043 
New Orleans... ....-. 82.2 | 83.3 | 85.0 | 83.4 | 83.9 | 80.4 | 82.3 | 77.6 | 71.9 | 65.6 | 75.7 | 108.) 
Mountain...............- | 83.2 | 83.8 | 84.7 | 84.9 | 84.9 | 80.9 | 78.6 | 7.1 | 67.8 | 62.9 | 71.3 
I siicitinnncan'ic 77.8 | 77.5 | 77.9 | 78.7 | 78.9 | 78.0 | 75.5 | 73.2 | 63.3 | 61.6 | 74.8 
Denver..............- 85.1 | 86.0 | 86.9 | 86.6 | 87.3 | 83.6 | 81.3 | 79.4 | 70.5 | 65.6 | 72.0 
Salt Lake City_...... 80.9 | 81.1 | 82.1 | 83.1 | 82.3 | 77.2 | 74.9 | 74.5 | 64.5 | 58.6 | 69.1 
A, Fie 78.6 | 78.9 | 79.6 | 78.6 | 79.4 | 76.3 | 75.8 | 73.9 | 67.9 | 64.2 | 73.4 
Los Angeles___....... 74.5 | 74.6 | 75.6 | 74.0 | 75.0 | 72.4 | 72.0 | 71.0 | 65.0 | 61.4 | 70.6 
Portland, Oreg_...... 79.5 | 79.9 | 79.9 | 80.1 | 80.3 | 75.6 | 74.4 | 73.3 | 65.7 | 62.8 | 70.9 
San Francisco._._.... 82.4 | 82.7 | 83.3 | 82.4 | 83.7 | 80.1 | 80.0 | 77.0 | 71.2 | 68.5 | 77.7 
Beahtl®.....0<c0-------- 80.9 | 81.3 | 81.8 ' 81.6 ' 80.9 | 78.8 | 77.2 | 74.9 | 69.4 | 62.7 | 72.7 | 10F 
' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted " 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 2 Revised. 
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Retail Food Costs and Prices in 1935 


anf RerarL food costs in the larger cities of the United States increased 
ubstantially during 1935. The revised index rose 8.8 percent dur- 
— [Eng the year from 75.8 percent of the 1923-25 average on January 2, 
“8 935, to 82.5 percent on December 31, 1935. On the same basis 
Jn, M verage costs for 1935 were about 9 percent above the 1934 level. 
—#® With the exception of beverages and chocolate, the index for each 
in: ff the eight groups was higher at the close of 1935 than at the begin- 
ivif™mping. The most significant advances -were made by meats and by 
Os Mts and oils. 
‘v/fm Meat costs rose sharply during the first 5 months of the year. The 
it\ light reduction in costs during June and July was due very largely to 
‘0.12 he decline in beef prices from the peak level of June 4. A continued 
ise in pork and other meat prices, however, caused the group index to 
ise to its highest level for the year in early September. During the 
atter part of September and through October and part of November, 
alling pork prices contributed materially to the decline in meat costs. 
The year closed with the index 24.1 percent above the January 2 
evel. The rise in meat prices in 1935 was shared by all items in 
he group. Pork made the largest increases, ranging from 25.9 per- 
ent for sliced ham to 43.2 percent for whole ham. Advances in 
beef prices ranged from 16.2 percent for sirloin steak to 42.1 percent 
or plate beef. Price increases were greater for the cheaper cuts. 
Poultry and veal prices rose rather steadily throughout the year, 
making gains of 22.1 and 22.8 percent respectively. Lamb prices 
ollowed much the same trend as pork, but the advances were less 
marked. 

The cost of fats and oils rose 15.2 percent during 1935. The index 
or the group advanced to its highest level for the year late in Sep- 
ember and declined rather sharply in the succeeding 3 months. Price 
ncreases within the limits of 8.8 and 17.0 percent were reported for 
ach of the different items. Changes in the cost of fats and oils 
ollowed rather closely the trend of pork prices, largely as a result of 
he dominant importance of lard and lard compounds in the group. 

Fruit and vegetable costs were 4.7 percent higher on December 31 
han on January 2. The increase was due entirely to a 6.4-percent 
nerease in the cost of the fresh items in the group. Indexes for the 
anned and the dried fruits and vegetables declined 4.1 and 6.5 per- 
ent respectively. The highly seasonal nature of many of the fruit 
nd vegetable items explains in large measure the relatively wide 
luctuations of group costs during the year. The combined index 
ivanced sharply from January to the latter part of April when the 
beak level for the year was reached, then declined abruptly until 
arly in October when the lowest level was reported. During the 
mainder of the year the index rose precipitously. 
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Potato prices were 27.8 percent higher at the close of 1935 than g 
the beginning. At the same time lemon prices rose 29.3 percent 
Other important price changes in the fresh fruits and vegetable 
group were increases of 12.5 percent for cabbage and 9.2 percent {; 
oranges, and decreases of 18.3 percent for lettuce and 8.3 percent fo 
apples. The range of price changes was less for canned and dria 
fruits and vegetables than for fresh. Of the canned vegetables 
declines of 10.6 percent for tomatoes, 8.0 percent for corn, and 64 
percent for peas, and an advance of 6.2 percent for asparagus consti. 
tuted the larger price changes. In the dried fruits and vegetable 
group the more important price changes were declines of 13.0 per. 
cent for prunes and 7.9 percent for navy beans. 

The greater part of the 4.0-percent rise in the cost of cereals and 
bakery products occurred in the last 4 months of the year. Costs 
which up to that time had been relatively stable, rose moderately in 
response to increases in the price of bread, wheat flour, and rice, 
These advances outweighed the declines in corn products and rolled 
oats which occurred at the same time. 

The retail cost of dairy products advanced 4.1 percent during 1935, 
The group index reached its highest level in February, and declined 
during the succeeding 5 months. From the low level in July the cost 
of dairy products advanced gradually until the end of the year. 4 
substantial part of these cost changes must be attributed to seasonal 
influences. All items in the dairy products group except fresh milk 
advanced in price. Butter prices rose 10.0 percent and the price of 
both cheese and evaporated milk increased 9.1 percent. Fresh milk 
was at the same price level at the close of the year as at the beginning. 

Beverages and chocolate costs declined 8.0 percent between Jan- 
uary 2 and December 31, largely as a result of price declines of 11.4 
percent for coffee and 19.0 percent for chocolate. Coffee prices began 
to fall in the early part of March and leveled out in October. Choco- 
late prices did not begin to drop until the latter part of August but 
prices continued to decline through December. At the end of the 
year group costs were down nearly to the lowest level of the depression 
period. 

Egg prices were 1.0 percent higher on December 31 than on January 
2. The movement of egg prices followed rather closely the normal 
seasonal pattern, with the low level for the year coming at the end o! 
March and the peak in the early part of November. 

The cost of sugar and sweets advanced 5.7 percent, chiefly as 4 
result of a 7.4 percent rise in sugar prices. ; 


Retail Food Costs in 1933 and 1934 


InpExus of retail food costs by commodity groups with revised 
weights and on a 1923-25 base are given in table 4 for the indicated 
pricing periods of 1933 and 1934. All the revised indexes which have 
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at Meen completed to date are presented in this table and the corre- 
nt. ding tables of the January and February issues of the Monthly 
sponding ; 
les MM abor Review. Indexes for the remaining periods since 1929 will be 
for MB eleased from time to time in future issues of the Labor Review as they 
for recompleted. The chart which follows table 4 shows the trend in the 
ed MP otail cost of all foods from 1919 to January 1936, inclusive. 
es 
} ° . _ , 
6,4 erable 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,'! by Com- 
é modity Groups, by Months, 1933 and 1934 
Stl. 
(1923-25 = 100] 
leg 
Oe : z 
eT as ; Fruits and vegetables e.| 2 a 
n ote Bin ae ~ . 
— = a OL 
‘ Month and day 3 eS» P > rm F : # es aise 
Mn — i#f21 8 i= % s x a 2 2S 2 all 
= |joos; & a be ° 2 = z @ = 5 
sts, < jo iA SR le&lel otrasa 16 te 
al 
ice ; | Se saree 62.6 | 69.5 | 64.8 | 63.4 | 66.9 | 52.3 | 51.4 | 66.4 | 48.6 | 71.1] 46.9) 58.3 
5 +. ae ea 60.1 | 69.2 | 63.9 | 60.7 | 45.3 | 52.1, 51.3 | 65.5 | 48.0 | 69.5 | 45.2 57.1 
led WMMar. 15...----------.---- 59.8 | 69.3 | 64.2 | 50.8 | 42.7 | 52.1 | 51.4 | 65.3 | 47.3 | 68.5 | 45.0] 57.4 
pr. 60.1 | 69.8 | 63.4 | 60.4 | 40.7 | 54.4 | 54.0 | 65.2 | 48.2 | 68.4 | 44.7 58, 1 
esscdeeebesces 62.5 | 71.0 | 64.1 | 63.7 | 44.0 | 59.3 | 50.5 | 66.0 | 51.2 | 67.7 | 48.0 60. 0 
iq ey 64.9 | 71.8 | 65.9 | 64.7 | 43.5 | 67.5 | 68.9 | 66.7 | 52.5 | 67.3 | 49.9] 61.0 
? ) ert sae 71.0 | 77.8 | 66.0 | 67.4 | 51.5 | 87.3 | 92.0 | 67.0 | 54.1 | 67.4 | 514 62.8 
ned ‘3 <a & sae 72.0 | 83.1 | 67.4 | 67.2 | 53.0 | 84.9 | 88.9 | 68.8 | 56.7 | 67.7 | 52.0 64. 5 
pt. 12...--------------- 71.9 | 85.1 | 67.7 | 68.2 | 60.0 | 79.0 | 81.5 | 70.6 | 58.9 | 67.5 | 51.3] 65.0 
at MENEtAE.-.-.-.-2.)-----. 72.0 | 869 | 68.9 | 68.3 | 63.5 | 75.0 | 76.7 | 71.7 | 59.7 | 68.1 | 51.2) 65.0 
A Se TB 70 9 | 86.9 | 68.3 | 68.8 | 70.5 | 67.3 | 67.5 | 73.0 | 59 2 | 68.4 | 50.3 64.6 
OP SR en re Tepe SE 70.8 | 87.1 | 67.9 | 69.4 | 72.3 | 66.2 | 66.2 | 73.1 | 59.0 | 68.4 | 50.4 64.6 
nal MMmNov. 91.................. 70.8 | 86.9 | 66.8 | 69.1 | 75.0 | 67.0 | 67.2 | 73.0 | 59.0 | 68.4 | 50.0] 64.5 
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nilk Miec. 19..........--....2.. 69.2 | 86.4 | 65.0 | 66.2 | 65.7 | 68.4 | 68.8 | 73.3 | 58.7 | 68.0) 48.2] 63.7 
> of ri : 
: 86.6 | 64.2 | 67.0 | 63.3 | 72.2 | 73.3 | 74.7 | 58.6 | 68.3 | 48.5 62.6 
nilk HR: Si icncesearenbannnds .5 | 86.9 | 65.8 | 66.8 | 61.3 | 74.2] 75.6] 75.6 | 58.4] 6851486] 62.3 
- : 86.5 | 67.0 | 67.5 | 61.5 | 75.8 | 77.0 | 79.1 | 59.4 | 69.2 | 48.9 62.6 
ing. yy ee ee 72.5 | 86.8 | 69.6 | 70.0 | 58.6 | 77.3 | 78.7 | 79.5 | 59.8 | 69.5 | 49.6 62.2 
i > Snaee 72.6 | 87.5 | 69.5 | 69.7 | 54.6 | 78.3 | 79.8 | 81.3 | 60.2] 69.7 | 50.3] 62.5 
An- 
. CE ee 72.8 | 87.4 | 70.2 | 70.5 | 53.1 | 78.1 | 79.5 | 80.6 | 60.6 | 70.6 | 50.5 62.4 
1.6 Maer. Seaeenasesess... 72.3 | 87.8 | 70.5 | 69.4 | 528 | 76.1 | 77.1 | 81.4 | 60.4 | 70.7| 50.9] 62.4 
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the aWEtome-...... 73.6 | 89.3 | 76.7 | 71.3 | 54.0 | 70.4 | 70.5 | 80.1 | 60.8 | 71.8 | 524 | 63.3 
Satta SSR 73.6 | 90.1 | 77.1 | 70.9 | 55.7 | 68.1 | 67.7 | 80.4 | 61.2 | 72.2] 527] 65.5 
3100 
SS SS ee 73.3 | 90.6 | 76.6 | 71.0 | 58.6 | 65.8 | 65.0 | 80.5 | 61.4 | 724 | 53.1] 66.0 
~S, 2 Oe 74.3 | 90.8 | 77.3 | 72.4 | 63.0 | 66.5 | 65.8 | 80.4 | 61.4 | 72.3 | 54.8) 45.7 
1 ena SRS 76.1 | 91.2 | 82.2 | 73.5 | 67.9 | 65.6 | 64.7 | 81.3 | 61.5 | 72.6 | 58.8) 65.9 
ary Mmmept. Woo 22 oll ro 77.1 | 91.5 | 84.9 | 73.2 | 70.4 | 65.8 | 64.8 | 81.6 | 62.2 | 727 | 623] 66.0 
| to 76.6 | 91.7 | 83.8 | 72.7 | 721 | 64.2 | 62.9 | 81.8 | 62.9 | 729 | 63.5) 65.8 
ma 
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“Sete age 75.1 | 92.0 | 76.7 | 75.3 | 82.1 | 58.6 | 56.1 | 83.2 | 63.0| 73.1 | 66.2) 64.6 
SM keh: eed ra 74.8 | 92.0 | 76.5 | 75.3 | 80.4 | 57.8 | 55.2 | 83.3 | 62.5 | 73.2| 66.9) 64.3 
6 OMe 74.5 | 92.0 | 76.6 | 75.4 | 74.7 | 57.8 | 55.3 | 83.1 | 57.3 | 734 | 68.6) 63.5 



















































ih bpregate costs of 42 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases, have been combined 
ith the use of population weights. 
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Electricity Prices in January 1936 


ESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 
cities. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
typical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
nearly approximate the consumption requirements of the usual do- 
mestic services. ‘The blocks of consumption which have been selected 
as representative of average conditions throughout the country are 
95, 40, 100, and 250 kilowatt-hours. The consumption constants 
are based on the requirements of a five-room house, including living 
room, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The two smaller 
quantities are applicable to the group of consumers who use electricity 
for lighting and small appliances alone. The 100-kilowatt block 
corresponds to the requirements for lighting, small appliances, and 
a refrigerator; and the 250-kilowatt block allows for the addition of 
an electric range to the preceding services. 
The technical specifications which are used as the basis for the 
application of these rates are: 


Floor area: 1,000 square feet. 
Connected load: 


Outlets: 14 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 


Electricity rates for residential consumers declined in 7 of the 51 
reporting cities between October 15, 1935, and January 15, 1936. In 
five of these cities the rate changes were graduated so as to give a 
proportionately greater reduction to the consumers who use electricity 
for lighting and small appliances alone. These cities are Butte, 
Charleston (S. C.), Omaha, St. Paul, and Birmingham. The rate 
reductions in Little Rock and San Francisco favored consumers who 
use electricity for refrigeration or cooking in addition to lighting and 
small appliances. On the basis of the smallest-use classification, 25 
kilowatt-hours, the rate decreases ranged from 6.5 percent in Bir- 
mingham to 22.5 percent in Butte. In the largest-use classification, 
250 kilowatt-hours, the smallest reduction—0.9 percent—was made by 
Butte, and the largest—13.2 percent—by Little Rock. 

Typical bills and the average price per kilowatt-hour for the various 
blocks of consumption in each of the 51 cities are shown in table 5. 
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Table 5. 
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Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-hour for Specis, 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of Jan. 15, 1936, by Cities 


[P=private utility, M= municipal plant) 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-hour for Specified 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of Jan. 15, 1936, by Cities—Contd. 


[P=private utility, M=municipal plant] 
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! Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 

1 Prices include free lamp-renewal service. 

' Prices include 3-percent sales tax. 

‘ Prices include 1-percent sales tax. 

5 The “inducement” rate in Atlanta, the ‘‘objective’’ rate in Charleston (S. C.), Birmingham, Mobile, 


— Lake City, and the “‘centennial’’ rate in Little Rock are designed to encourage greater use of 
e y. 


wo r—- PO PO PO > Po a 
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The percentage changes in the net monthly price of specified 
amounts of electricity from October 15, 1935, to January 15, 1936, 
are shown in table 6. Data are given in this table for only those 
cities for which price changes were reported during this period. 
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Table 6.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill for Specified Amounts 


of Electricity by Cities 
Jan. 15, 1936, Compared with Oct. 15, 1935 


[P=private utility, M=municipal plant] 
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Gas Prices in January 1936 


ESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. These 
rates are used in computing average prices and typical bills in 
each city for the quantities of gas which most nearly approximate 
the consumption requirements of the usual domestic services. In 
order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis it is neces- 
sary to convert the nominal price per cubic foot into an equivalent 
price per heat unit. This procedure is necessary because of the wide 
range in the heating value of a cubic foot of gas between different 
cities. The blocks of consumption which have been selected as 
representative of average conditions throughout the country are: 
10.6; 19.6; 30.6; and 40.6 therms. These consumption constants 
are based upon the requirements of a five-room house, including 
living room, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The smallest 
quantity applies to the consumers who use gas for cooking alone. 
The next two use classifications are based upon consumption re- 
quirements of different types of hot-water heaters in addition to a 
range. The 40.6 therm block allows for the addition of a refrigera- 
tor to the preceding services. 

Reductions in the schedule of residential gas rates between October 
15, 1935, and January 15, 1936, were reported by the following five 
cities: Butte, Brooklyn, Mobile, Washington, and Minneapolis. In 
Butte rates were reduced sharply for each of the four blocks of con- 
sumption for which typical bills are computed. The decreases range 
from 38.7 percent when gas is used solely for cooking, to 20.6 percent 
for the quantity required for all the various services, including 
refrigeration. The gradation of rate reductions in each of the other 
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four cities, however, was the reverse of that in Butte. The gas 
company which lowered its rates in Brooklyn, for instance, made no 
reduction to the consumer who used gas for cooking alone, and made 
the largest concession, 16.9 percent, to consumers in the largest-use 
classification. The rate changes in the other three cities were rela- 
tively small, ranging between 1.5 and 2.3 percent in Minneapolis; 1.3 
and 4.4 percent in Washington; and 3.4 and 4.7 percent in Mobile. 
Typical monthly bills and prices per thousand cubic feet and per 
therm for each of the 50 cities are shown in table 5. Details regarding 
the method of computing the data presented in this table were given 
in the January 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (pp. 254, 
255). 
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Percentage changes in the net monthly price of specified amouny; 
of gas from October 15, 1935, to January 15, 1936, are shown jy 
table 8. Data are given in this table for only those cities for whic 
price changes were reported during this period. 


Table 8.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill for Specified Amounts 
of Gas by Cities 


Jan. 15, 1936, Compared with Oct. 15, 1935 








—:2 


Heating value) Percentage decrease = Oct. 15, 1935, to Jan. |, 








Kind | per cubic 
Region and city of foot in 
gas British a. 
thermal units | 10.6 therms | 19.6 therms | 30.6 thertns | 40.6 therm; 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York: 
Bn n caccnccecece M 537 0 4.3 11.7 16,9 
West North Central: 
Minneapolis................ x 800 1.5 1.9 2.2 23 
South Atlantic: 
Ww Mas Oa wccaccbac x 600 1.3 1.4 2.9 44 
East South tral: 
Mobile: 
ES Se N 960 3.4 4.7 5.4 47 
Mountain: 
RE it N 850 38. 7 30. 6 24.4 0.6 























Coal Prices in January 1936 


HE average retail price of coal in the larger cities of the United 
States rose slightly between October 15, 1935, and January 1), 
1936. Bituminous-coal prices advanced an average of 2.0 percent 
in the 38 reporting cities. The index rose to 157.8 percent of the 
1913 average on January 15, 1936, the highest level since 1931. 
Pennsylvania anthracite prices rose 1.0 percent for both the stove 
and the chestnut size. The current index, which is computedoon 
the basis of the average of price quotations for 25 cities, is still 
slightly below the level of the corresponding period in 1935. 
Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of the month are collected from 
each of the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are obtained. 
Prices of bituminous coal of several kinds are received from 38 of the 
cities. Of these 38 cities, 12 also report on stove and chestnut sizes 
of Pennsylvania anthracite and 6 report on anthracite from other 
fields. In addition to the 38 cities there are 13 cities which report 
prices for Pennsylvania anthracite alone. For each city, prices are 


shown for those coals sold in considerable quantities for household 
use. Prices are for curb delivery of the kinds of coal sold to wage 
earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 
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Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 
January 1936 and October and January 1935 








Percentage 

Average retail price per Relative retail price one Januar 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913 = 100) 936, compared 

with—- 


Article 





1935 1935 





Oct. 15} Jan. 15 , ; . Oct. 15 | Jan. 15 





—aea 


Bituminous coal (38 cities 1 $8.41 | $8.37 wes 
Pennsylvania anthracite (a5 cities): 
13.04 | 13.21 ' ’ 3 


Chestnut 12.83 | 13.01 , : a 





























Details by Regions and Cities 


BITUMINOUS-COAL prices rose in 22 of the 38 reporting cities. The 
increases, Which ranged from 0.1 percent in Milwaukee and Salt 
Lake City to 17.6 percent in Memphis, were most pronounced in the 
cities of the South Central and Mountain regions. Six of the ten 
cities reporting lower prices for January are in the North Central 
areas. Retail prices in each of the 38 cities on January 15, 1936, 
and October 15 and January 15, 1935, are shown in table 10. 

The price of Pennsylvania anthracite, stove size, advanced in 11 


cities, remained unchanged in 13, and declined slightly in 1. The 
chestnut size of Pennsylvania anthracite advanced in 13 cities and 
remained at the same level in the other 12. The range of price 
changes for anthracite was from an average decline of 0.2 percent in 
Philadelphia to a 4.4 percent advance in New York City. Average 
retail prices in each of the 25 cities on January 15, 1936, October 15 
and January 15, 1935, are shown in table 11. 
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Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds 


by Cities 
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January 1936 and October and January 1935 























————. 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Region, city, and grade Region, city. and grade " 
and size of coal and size of coal _ 
Jan 15} Oct 15| Jan. 15 Jan. 15) Oct 15) Jar \; 
"4 Middle Atlantic: South Atlantic—Con. | 
Pittsburgh: Charleston, 8S. C.: 
: Prepared sizes_.--.-. $4.40 | $4.42] $4.20 Prepared sizes__- $9.33 | $9.33 | $10.4 
: East North Central: Jacksonville: 
ts hicago: Pre le 11.13] 11.13 | jy 
i. Prepared sizes: Norfolk: 
4 gh volatile_____- 8. 59 8. 46 8. 32 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile_.....- 10.79 | 10.73 10. 19 igh volatile. ._..- 7.63 |. 7.50 8 op 
Run of mine: Low volatile_._...- 9. 50 9. 50 9.5) 
Low volatile... _. 7.91 7.91 7. 94 Run of mine: 
Cincinnati: Low volatile... ...- 7. 50 7. 50 8. 09 
—— sizes: Richmond: 
h volatile. ..__- 6. 26 5. 80 6. 06 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile.......| 8.18 7. 57 7. 68 igh volatile... _- 8. 08 8. 08 7.67 
Cleveland: Low volatile._..__- 9. 33 9. 33 & 
Pre sizes: Run of mine: 
volatile. _.... 6. 66 6. 62 6.77 Low volatile a 7.40 7. 40 7.75 
Low volatile__..... 9. 54 9.41 8.79 Sav | 
& Columbus: we tepared sizes_._....] '9.16 | 18.95 | 110,% 
4 a sizes: Washington, D. C.: 
i igh volatile... _. 6. 18 6. 26 6. 41 Fesgeres sizes: 
Z Low volatile... __. 7.97 7. 86 7.75 igh volatile. _.... 29.00} 78.81) 729.4% 
: Detroit: Low volatile....... 210.87 | 210.52 | 210.¢ 
a he sizes: Run of mine: 
; h volatile. ..__. 7.36 | 7.36 7.17 ttisten<cosss 18.02} 78.02] 74.0 
4 Low volatile... _. 8. 63 8. 63 8.52 || East South Central: 
4 Run of mine: B ngham: 
é ; Low volatile__..._. 7.73 7. 73 7.98 Prepared sizes... .... 6. 36 6.18 6. 
Indianapolis: Louisville: 
a Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes: 
igh volatile__...- 5. 76 6. 09 6. 17 h volatile. ..... 5. 66 5. 73 6.15 
Low volatile.......| 8.56 8. 65 8. 53 Low volatile__..._- 8. 06 8.11 8.1] 
Run of mine: Memphis: 
Low volatile__....- 7. 30 7. 40 7. 61 pepees Sizes_......| 7.43 6.32 7.18 
Milwaukee: Mob 
Pre sizes: Prepared sizes._..__- 8. 99 8. 59 9.0) 
h volatile. _...- 8. 43 8. 42 7.98 || West South Central: 
Low volatile....... 11.48 | 1122 10. 65 Dallas 
Peoria: Prepared sizes....... 10.29 | 10.14 10. 25 
Prepared sizes_...._- 7. 24 7. 33 7.00 Houston: 
Springfield, Ill Prepared sizes....... 11.71 | 11.43 11.73 
Pre Sizes..<....| 4.35 4. 57 4. 54 Little Rock: 
West North Central: Prepared sizes... ..-- 8. 41 8.13 8.17 
Kansas City: New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes_...... 5. 85 5.94 6. 03 Prepared sizes......- 10. 60 9. 93 10, 60 
Minneapolis: —- 
utte: 
Tish volatile inal 10.68 | 10.42 10. 30 Prepared sizes... ..-- 10. 00 9.77 9.76 
Low volatile... --.. 13.36 | 13.17 12. 96 Denver: i 
0 a: Prepared sizes___-...-. 7. 69 7. 08 7.7 
Prepared sizes ._-... 8.62) 8.55 8. 55 Salt Lake City: il 
St. Louis: Prepared sizes... .... 7. 61 7. 60 i 
Prepared sizes___-.-._- 5.38 5. 39 5. 99 acifie: 
St. Paul: Los Angeles: 
Prepared sizes: sizes....... 16.74 | 16.74 16,78 
igh volatile......| 10.49 | 10.15 10. 16 Portland, Oreg.: 
Low volatile......-. 13.39 | 13.18 13. 12 sizes_...... 12.39 | 12.39 11.55 
South Atlantic: San cisco: 
Atlanta: Prepared sizes....... 16.33 | 16.35 15. 2] 
Prepared sizes... .... 6.78 6. 98 7.02 Seattle: 
Baltimore: Prepared sizes....... 10.16} 10.12) 9%6 
Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile....... 9.19 9. 00 9. 06 
Run of mine: 
High volatile......| 7.29 7. 29 7.17 





























! All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


1 Per ton of 2,240 


This 





Tab 


Reg! 
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Table 11.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, 
by Cities 


January 1936 and October and January 1935 








1936 1935 1936 1935 


Region, city, and size of Region, city, and size of 
coal co 
Jan. 15} Oct. 15| Jan. 15 Jan. 15} Oct. 15 | Jan. 15 











Pennsylvania anthracite 





New England: | East North Central: 
Boston: Chicago: 


Cleveland: 
Fall River: 
BtevOcssa<s-.- 
Manchester: 
West North Central: 
Minneapolis: 


Portland, Maine: 
re 





Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo: South Atlantic: 
> Baltimore: 


9 ES eeaeiee 
Norfolk: 


Philadelphia: 
Stove. 


Pittsburgh. 





























Other anthracite 





West North Central: Mountain: 
Kansas City: Denver: 
Arkansas, furnace... Colorado, furnace---- 


stove...._-. 
Pacific: 
San Francisco: 
New Mexico, egg.--- 
Colorado, egg 


Arkansas, egg. -...... 





























' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Coal Prices 1926 to January 1936 


Retail prices of coal have been collected from the cities covered 
in the retail-food-price study. For the years 1913-19 prices were 
collected semiannually on January 15 and July 15. From June 1920 
to July 1935 prices were collected on the 15th of each month. Be- 
ginning with July 1935 it is planned to collect these prices on the 
15th of January, April, July, and October of each year. 

Table 12 shows, for large cities combined, average prices of bitu- 
minous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
chestnut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1926 to 1933, and quarterly 
from January 15, 1934, to January 15, 1936. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to July 15, 1935, inclusive, and 
quarterly to January 15, 1936. 


Table 12.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 


January 1926 to January 1936, inclusive 








Average price, Relative price Average price, Relative price 
2,000 pounds (1913= 100.0) 2,000 pounds (1913 = 100.0) 








Pennsy}- Pennsyl- Pennsyl- Pennsy]- 
vania vania vania vania 
anthracite anthracite anthracite anthracite 





Chest- Stove Chest- 


Chest- 
nut 


Chest- 


Stove nut Stove 


nm 
+) 
@ 


Dut nut 








() (#) 
$15, 43) $15. 19 
15. 66} 15. 42 
15.15) 14,81 
15. 44) 15.08 
14.91) 14.63 
15. 38} 15. 06 
14.94, 14. 63 
15. 33) 15. 
14.84) 14.53 
15.12) 14.88 
14.61) 14.59 
15.00} 14.97 
A 13. 37} 13. 16 


- 
~~ 
~" 


(7) 

191.9 
194. 8 
187. 1 
190. 6 
184. 9 
190. 3 
184.8 
189. 5 
183. 6 
188. 1 
184.3 
189. 1 
166. 2 


$13. 82} $13. 61 3) 178. | 171.9 
12.47} 12.26 .7| 161.3} 155.0 
13.44) 13.25 .6| 174.0) 167.4 
13.14) 12.94 . 51 170.1) 163.5 
12.79} 12.60 . 5} 165.5) 159.2 
13.32) 13.11 . 6} 172.4) 165.7 
13.21} 13.01 171.0) 164.4 
12. 67} 12.47 .7| 164.0] 157.6 
12.06} 11. . 3} 156.1) 149.9 
13.04) 12.83 168.8} 162.1 
13.17] 12. .8| 170.4) 163.8 
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oe eh OOO 
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' The prices in the table are unweighted averages of quotations from 38 cities for bituminous coal and 
from 25 cities for Pennsylvania anthracite. 
‘Insufficient data. 
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Wholesale Prices in January 1936 
Summary 


HOLESALE commodity prices tended moderately downward 

during January. From an index of 80.9 percent of the 1926 
average for the week ended January 4, the level of all commodities 
fell to 80.2 for the last week in the month, a decline of 0.9 percent. 
Compared with the corresponding week of a year ago, the all-com- 
modity index showed a gain of 1.5 percent. 

Sharp decreases in- wholesale prices of farm products, foods, and 
textile products were largely responsible for the decline in the genera] 
index during the month. 

Table 1 compares the level of wholesale commodity prices for the 
week of January 25 with the first week of the current year and with 
the corresponding week of 1935. 


Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities, 
January 25, 1936, January 4, 1936, and January 26, 1935 


[1926 = 100] 





































Percent- Percent- 
Jan. 25 Jan. 4 
Groups ’ 4 age age 
1936 1936 change 1985 change 

DOC iiak. POD- 650 24h sh 8 yk de dating tn oo dees 80. 2 80.9 —0.9 79.0 +1 
ED TENNER. bd 6 Ud On dso o 4h sib dib deo denedodeann< 78. 1 79.3 —1.5 79.0 —1,1 
A DR EB, EE hw dich cb hoidbdipodepedecdnce« 82.7 85.8 —3.6 80.9 +2.2 
Hides and leather products----............--.-.-.-- 97.7 96. 6 +1.1 86.8 +12. 6 
pe EE PP ees 8 eee 70. 8 72.9 —2.9 70.0 +1.1 
Fuel and lighting materials - -__--- ree n aero Gi 77.0 75.5 +2.0 74.3 +3.6 
Metals and metal products.-...............--.---.-- 86. 1 85.9 +.2 85. 2 +11 
Building materials._...............-. npneubecutiiaend 85.3 85. 2 +.1 84.9 +. 5 
po EE Es ee ee See ee 80. 6 80. 1 +.6 80.0 +.8 
House-furnishing goods_.......-- SO 5 SA 82.3 82.2 +.1 82.1 +, 2 
Miscellaneous commodities. ._...........-....-.---- 67.8 67.5 +.4 70.6 —4.( 
All commodities other than farm products and 

di ithtineitienentin bnchanabennehaabndaepe 79.0 78.8 +.3 77.9 1.4 
All commodities other than farm-_......._....--. aly 80. 6 81.2 —.7 79.0 +2.0 
SRS ESAS CaN TE, SR TD 7 78.0 78. 1 —.1 f Be. 
OS ee ae ae Se 74.7 75.3 —.8  } am! 
RS RE: RT EEN ASS aaa 82.3 83. 2 —Lil (1) 
























1 Not computed. 


During the interval—January 4 to January 25—fuel and lighting 
materials increased 2.0 percent, hides and leather products advanced 
1.1 percent, and chemicals and drugs rose 0.6 percent. Increases over 
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this period for metals and metal products, building materials, house- 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities were less than 0.5 
percent. From January 4 to 25 industrial commodities represented 
by the group of “all commodities other than farm products and pro- 
cessed foods” advanced 0.3 percent. All commodities other than 
farm products (nonagricultural) declined 0.7 percent. Raw materials 
fell fractionally during this period. Semimanufactured articles de- 
clined 0.8 percent and finished products dropped 1.1 percent. 

Compared with the corresponding week of 1935, the January 25, 
1936, farm product index—78.1—showed a decrease of 1.1 percent. 
Miscellaneous commodities have fallen 4.0 percent over the year 
period, due primarily to lower prices for cattle feed and crude rubber. 

The marked rise of 12.6 percent over the past year brings the index 
for the hides and leather products group to 97.7 percent of the 1926 
average—more than 10 points above that for any of the other com- 
modity groups. Fuel and lighting materials rose 3.6 percent during 
the year; foods advanced 2.2 percent; textile products and metals 
and metal products, 1.1 percent. Minor increases were also recorded 
by the building materials, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing 
goods groups. The group of “all commodities other than farm 
products” (nonagricultural) advanced 2.0 percent during the year, and 
the industrial commodity group has risen 1.4 percent. 


Weekly Fluctuations 


From an index number of 80.6 for the last week of 1935, wholesale 
commodity prices advanced to 80.9 for the first week of 1936, repre- 
senting an increase of 0.4 percent. Two successive declines followed, 
and for the week ended January 18 the all-commodity index stood at 
80.2. It remained unchanged during the week ended January 25, 
a cumulative decline of 0.9 percent for the month. 

The farm-products index followed precisely the same trend as the 
all-commodity index, but changes were more pronounced. Between 
the last week of December and the first week of January, prices of farm 
products advanced 1.1 percent. Declines amounting to 1.5 percent 
followed for the 2 weeks succeeding. During the last week of January 
the agricultural commodity index remained unchanged at 78.1 percent 
of the 1926 average. 

Wholesale food prices declined sharply throughout January. The 
index fell from 85.8 to 82.7, representing a decline of 3.6 percent for 
the month. Cereal products and meats registered net decreases of 
7.0 percent and 4.7 percent, respectively, during the 4 weeks covered. 
Average prices of dairy products and fruits and vegetables also 
followed a downward course, but the drop in these two subgroups was 
moderate. 
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By contrast, prices of hides and leather products continued upward. 
The index for the third week in January—97.8—is the highest point 
reached since September 1930. During the last week of the month , 
slight recession in prices of leather caused the index for the group as q 
whole to decline to 97.7 percent of the 1926 level. 

Declining prices of cotton goods and raw silk largely accounted {or 
a decrease of 2.9 percent in the textile products group between the 
weeks of January 4 and 25. The tendency in prices of clothing, knit 
goods, and certain other textile products was also slightly lower. 
Woolen and worsted goods, on the other hand, advanced during the 
week ended January 25. 

The index for the fuel and lighting materials group declined frac. 
tionally between the first and second weeks of January due to lower 
prices for anthracite and petroleum products. Higher prices for 
bituminous-coal and petroleum products reversed the movement 
during the last 2 weeks of the month. The index for the group as » 
whole advanced from 75.5 to 77.0 during the month. 

Metals and metal products maintained the steadiness which has 
been characteristic of this group for some time, with the tendency 
moderately upward. Iron and steel and plumbing and heating fix- 
tures advanced during the latter part of the month. Nonferrous 
metals rose during the first 3 weeks, then dropped in the last week 
losing the gain of the preceding period. The index for the metals 
and metal products group as a whole stood at 86.1 for the week ended 
January 25. 

Following a slight advance between the last week of December and 
the first week of January, the building materials group remained 
steady through the week ended January 18. Rising prices for lumber 
caused the group index to advance slightly during the week ended 
January 25. 

A steady upward course was followed throughout January by the 
chemicals and drugs group due to rising prices for chemicals and 
mixed fertilizers. Wholesale prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
declined during the last week of January. 

The index for the house-furnishing goods group rose to 82.4 for the 
week ended January 11. A minor decline was recorded for the third 
week of the month. During the week ended January 25 the move- 
ment was again upward, bringing the index for the group to 82.3 
percent of the 1926 average. 

Cattle feed prices declined steadily throughout January. Crude 
rubber, on the other hand, rose constantly. Average wholesale 
prices of paper and pulp and certain other miscellaneous commodities 
became firmer during the latter part of the month. 

The index for the large group of ‘‘all commodities other than farm 
products and processed foods” advanced from 78.8 to 79.0 from the 
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frst to the last week of January. From an index of 78.1 for the week 
ending January 4, raw materials fell to 77.6 for the second week of 
the month. During the last two weeks of January, two successive 
but small increases were recorded and the index rose to 78.0. The 
index for the semimanufactured group dropped throughout the 
month, registering a net decline of 0.8 percent. Finished products 
advanced slightly during the first week of January. During the 
second and third weeks, however, the trend was reversed and the 
index fell to 82.3, remaining at this level during the next week. 

Index numbers for the main groups of commodities for each week 
of 1936; December 1935; and for January 26, 1935; and January 27, 
1934, are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
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| Not computed. 


Wholesale Price Level in January 


CoMPARED with December the index of wholesale commodity 
prices for January—80.6 percent of the 1926 average—shows a 
decrease of 0.4 percent. This brings the all-commodity index back 
to the level of November 1935, but wholesale prices are still 2.3 per- 
cent above the corresponding month of a year ago. 

The decline in the January index was primarily the result of sharp 
decreases in wholesale prices of foods and textile products, although 
farm products, metals and metal products, and chemicals and drugs 
declined fractionally. Hides and leather products, on the other hand, 
advanced 1.8 percent. Smaller increases were shown for the fuel 
and lighting materials, building materials, housefurnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous commodities groups. 

Table 3 summarizes the changes in wholesale prices during the 
month interval by commodity groups. 
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Table 3.—Number of Series Changing in Price from December 1935 to 
January 1936 








No change 
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The raw-materials group, which includes basic farm products, 
hides and skins, hemp, jute, sisal, crude petroleum, crude rubber, 
scrap steel, and similar commodities, advanced 0.5 percent during 
January. The current index for this group—78.1—was 2.0 percent 
above that for January 1935. ‘Finished products’’, including more 
than 500 manufactured articles, declined 0.8 percent from December 
to January, the January index for this group, however, being 2.0 per- 
cent above the corresponding month of last year. 

“Semimanufactured articles’, including raw sugar, leather, iron 
and steel bars, pig iron, and other semiprocessed items, decreased 0.5 
percent during the month. Nevertheless, the January index was 5.\) 
percent higher than a year ago. 

The index for the group “‘all commodities other than farm products 
and processed foods’’—78.8—representing industrial commodities, 
rose 0.1 percent in January and was 1.4 percent above a year ago. 
Prices of all commodities other than farm products (nonagricultural) 
declined 0.5 percent in January but were 2.5 percent above a year ago. 

A decline of 0.1 percent was recorded for the farm products group 
during the month due to lower prices for steers, lambs, cotton, eggs, 
lemons, oranges, peanuts, and sweetpotatoes. Wholesale prices of 
grains, calves, cows, hogs, ewes, wethers, live poultry, fresh apples, 
tobacco, onions, and wool were higher. Farm products prices in 
January were 0.8 percent above those of a year ago. 

The index for the foods group fell 2.6 percent in January but was 
still 4.5 percent higher than in 1935. Declining prices for cheese, 
flour, canned and dried fruits, canned vegetables, lamb, cured and 
fresh pork, lard, oleo oils, and vegetable oils were mainly responsible 
for the decrease. Average prices of butter, evaporated and powdered 
milk, bread in the New York market, fresh beef at Chicago, mutton, 
veal, dressed poultry, coffee, pepper, salt, and raw sugar were higher. 
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Prices of hides and leather products continued upward during the 
onth, reaching a new 5-year high. The January index for this 
roup—97.1—was 12.6 percent above a year ago. Shoes, hides and 
ins, and other leather products rose during the month. Leather 
ices, on the other hand, were fractionally lower. 

A decline of 2.1 percent was recorded by the textile products group. 
\|| subgroups except woolen and worsted goods shared in the decline. 

Advancing prices for coke and petroleum products were the factors 
ontributing to the 0.7 percent rise in the fuel and lighting materials 
roup. Average prices of anthracite coal were slightly lower and 
ituminous coal remained unchanged. 

Metals and metal products declined 0.1 percent in January as a 
esult of lower prices for antimony, bar silver, solder, and pig tin. 
he iron and steel and plumbing and heating subgroups recorded 
jinor increases. Agricultural implements and motor vehicles were 
teady. 

A moderate increase was recorded in the index for the building 
materials group during January. Wholesale prices of lumber and 
ertain other building materials were higher. Average prices of 
brick and tile and paint and paint materials were lower. Prices of 
ement and structural steel remained at the December level. 

Weakening prices of chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, and 
ertilizer materials caused the index for the chemicals and drugs 
roup to decline 0.1 percent during the month. The mixed fertilizer 
subgroup was slightly higher. 

The index for the house-furnishing goods group rose to 81.4 percent 
yf the 1926 average. Both furniture and furnishings shared in the 
dvance. 

During January cattle feed prices fell 3.1 percent. Crude rubber, 
yn the contrary, rose 9.6 percent. A fractional increase was recorded 
1 paper and pulp. 

The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is composed of 784 
rice series weighted according to their relative importance in the 
ountry’s markets and based on average prices for the year 1926 
s 100. 

The index numbers of wholesale prices for the groups and subgroups 
if commodities for January 1936 and for comparable months of other 
ecent years are given in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups y Me 
Commodities for January 1936, in Comparison with December 1935, and 
January of Each of the Past 7 Years 

[1926 = 100] TEH 

an | ~Bumbe! 

Janu- eem- Janu-| Janu-| Janu-| Janu-) Janu- Jany- Jany. | 

Groups and subgroups ary | ber | Sty. | ary | ary | ary | ary | ary | ay pam pth 
1936 | i935 | 19385 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 199 Month! 

| ~ mont 

Oe ee ae ...-| 80.6 | 80.9 | 78.8 | 72.2 | 61.0 | 67.3 | 78.2 | 92.5 95.4 ‘ll be 

Farm products... ---.- kaeeobinsinAidencoce -| 78.2 | 78.3 | 77.6 | 58.7 | 42.6 | 52.8 | 73.1 [101.0 | jog 
Grains. ...................-.-------.----.| 78.9 | 76.6 | 88.8 | 63.7 | 32.9 | 46.7 | 62.4 | 93.8) & 
Livestock and poultry. _...-_--..---.--_-- 89.1 | 87.4 | 73.3 | 41.1 | 37.8 | 58.4 | 75.2 (100.5 | 1) 

Other farm products - --- sesccceseece 70.8 | 72.8 | 76.6 | 67.4 | 48.7 | 54.8 | 75.3 (103.9) iy)y 

a icddngcusastinaccns wie | 83.5 | 85.7 | 79.9 | 64.3 | 55.8 | 64.7 | 80.7 | 97.3) wy l 
Butter, cheese, and milk _- | 84.2 | 83.7 | 83.5 | 65.0 | 55.2 | 67.8 | 83-7 | 97.2) Ie Ol 
Cereal products -._----. ale End ; 92.1 | 97.2 | 91.6 | 85.8 | 60.9 | 71.0 | 75.7 | 87.6! wy 
Fruits and vegetables--.-................| 62.2 | 63.7 | 62.8 | 68.0 | 53.0 | 62.2 | 76.9 103.9 «&, 
| RE SE RN Ne -| 94.9 | 97.5 | 81.6 | 48.9 | 49.5 | 61.9 | 88.4 /106.2 IQ: 

Other foods. ..............- .-.-+--+--| 75.5 | 77.5 | 76.2 | 64.0 | 60.1 | 61.9 | 74.5 | 91.0) 45 

Hides and leather products __- ....-| 97.1 | 95.4 | 86.2 | 89.5 | 68.9 | 79.3 | 88.7 [105.1 | 1134 N T 
Boots and shoes. ...--.-.--- ...-------|100. 5 100.1 | 97.1 | 98.5 | 83.3 | 88.8 | 95.1 [103.8 1967 . | 
Hides and skins. .._-___- -_...|100.5 | 96.5 | 71.1 | 77.2 | 43.0 | 49.0 | 64.4 1104.2. 14) the 
DEE. Ldndbdinethinnssccses ; | 87.3 | 87.6 | 74.3 | 79.9 | 57.1 | 77.5 | 90.8 108.3) ins 
Other leather products... | 95.3 | 87.1 | 85.0 | 87.0 | 78.2 | 98.9 |102.3 /106.1 ot Lab 

Textile products. _.....-.....--.-.....-.- _| 71.7 | 73.2 | 70.3 | 76.5 | 51.9 | 59.6] 71.3) 87.2) wi 
Ciotmiig.............-...-- bescaed .-| 80.8 | 81.0 | 78.4 | 87.5 | 61.9 | 69.6 | 79.1 | 88.9 gi, vethe 
Cotton goods. ..................-........| 80.4 | 86.0 | 84.1 | 86.5 | 50.1 | 55.8 | 73.5 | 94.7) ims 5 
Knit goods___..---- pebdseede4. .....---}| 61.8 | 62.2 | 63.5 | 70.6 | 48.4 | 55.8 | 64.8 | 85.9) ay be COIN 
Silk and rayon.....-..--.---. ------------| 33.5 | 33.7 | 28.6 | 20.7 | 27.0 | 37.7 | 49.0 | 75.2) %&3 
Woolen and worsted goods.-------..-----| 81.4 | 81.0 | 73.8 | 84.3 | 53.4 | 63.3 | 73.7) 84.9 S.MBhe ori 
Other textile products___....-......---- _| 67.8 | 68.1 | 68.8 | 76.9 | 66.3 | 70.7 | 77.2 | 87.9 M3 

Fuel and lighting materials --_-- ..-.-----} 75.1 | 74.6 | 72.9 | 73.1 | 66.0 | 67.9 | 73.3 | 81.7) 43 ertain 
RI th dn bln $6 cer - 040s 40 82.3 | 82.9 | 82.3 | 81.5 | 88.7 | 94.8 | 88.9) 91.2 HE 
Bituminous coal - - -- - - . 98.7 | 98.7 | 96.3 | 90.8 | 79.8 | 84.4 88.1 | 91.9! 97 nly g 
NE a et einai «0 92.7 | 89.6 | 86.4 | 83.5 | 75.3 | 80.5 | 83.8 | 84.1) 845 ¥ 
Electricity. ............------ (1) | 84.9 | 89.9 | 92.3 |103.2 [107.5 | 99.9 | 96.9) %ERdditio 
Os ik he chacnesntin ....-----| (@) | 84.5 | 87.6 | 90.8 | 96.7 | 98.6 | 95.8 | 92.6) 93 
Petroleum products. _----------.---- 54.4 | 52.8 | 48.8 | 51.1 | 38.7 | 38.8 | 50.4 | 67.3) 719 f artic 

Metals and metal products_-_........._......-| 86.7 | 86.8 | 85.8 | 85.5 | 78.2 | 81.8 | 86.9 | 97.2) Im) 
Agricultural implements -- ---..-..-...--- 94.6 | 94.6 | 92.7 | 85.2 | 84.5 | 85.5 | 94.4 | 97.3) 2 bf the 
Iron and steel __------ niivehe¢ea~s step all 87.1 | 86.9 | 85.7 | 83.6 | 78.5 | 79.9 | 85.5 | 92.0 45 
Motor vehicles _._....--...---..--...---.-| 98.6 | 93.6 | 94.1 | 96.9 | 91.3 | 95.3 | 95.1 |103.1 | 107,9NQ96—3 
Nonferrous metals---.---.-----.--..-----.-| 69.7 | 70.6 | 67.6 | 66.1 | 46.4 | 55.4 | 69.5 /101.3 1012 
Plumbing and heating- -_---- - - Patghs Sethe whe 71.7 | 71.1 | 68.0 | 72.5 | 62.8 | 74.1 | 87.4 | 92.2) %7 936 

ener ee ee 85.7 | 85.5 | 84.9 | 86.3 | 70.1 | 74.8 | 83.8 | 94.3 95.5 ; 
Brick and tile... .........................| 88.4 | 88.9 | 91.1 | 86.6 | 74.9 | 79.3 | 87.0} 93.1 91 
A Anns cinuinduipniienaghbecan ad 95.5 | 95.5 | 93.9 | 93.9 | 81.2 | 75.2) 90.3) 904 MS 
Lumber... --.--------.-.---- 82.2 | 81.5 | 79.9 | 87.4 | 55.9 | 65.6 | 76.4 | 92.3 I 
Paint and paint materials__............-. 79.6 | 80.0 | 79.0 | 78.4 | 68.1 | 75.4 | 83.2 | 95.4 &% 
Plumbing and heating -_.--.-.-......----| 71.7 | 71.1 | 68.0 | 72.5 | 62.8 | 74.1 | 87.4 | 92.2) 7 
Structural steel. - ...-...-.-.----------- -| 92.0 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 81.7 | 77.3 | 83.0 | 97.0 0 
Other building materials _.............--- 90.2 | 90.0 | 90.3 | 89.8 | 79.4 | 81.0 | 87.8 | 96.9) ww) 

Chemicals and drugs... ------ oshepobpeteyene 4 80.5 | 80.6 | 79.3 | 74.4] 71.6] 75.7 | 84.5) 93.0 99 
EE tinoncsecuaenasvecscecsccased 87.6 | 87.7 | 84.5 | 78.8 | 79.3 | 80.6 | 88.3 | 98.0 1007 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals - _----.-_.---- 74.0 | 74.7 | 73.1 | 65.2 | 54.9 | 60.6 | 65.3 | 69.6, 72) 
Fertilizer materials..........--- 2.22... 64.4 | 64.5 | 66.5 | 68.4 | 62.3 | 69.9| 81.4) 808 we 
rrr 68.8 | 67.7 | 73.3 | 71.2 | 62.7 | 75.5 | 90.4 | 97.1) %1 

House-furnishing goods - - - - -..--.-...-.-| 81.4 | 81.0 | 81.2 | 80.8 | 72.9 | 77.7 | 88.3 | 93.8) % 
PIN 46:5 0~ thn 540 - «on nntene~ sunset 84.8 | 84.7 | 84.3 | 82.9 | 73.5 | 76.1 | 84.9 | 92.9) WA 
Furniture... .......--.------- Li ligeccemws 77.9 | 77.1 | 78.2) 78.8 | 72.3 | 79.5/ 921) 948) M4 

RE iiica $ ott atin ndeesninn-co'casvdnies 67.8 | 67.5 | 70.7 | 67.5 | 61.2 | 65.6 | 72.2 | 81.3) 822i 
Automobile tires and tubes----_--..-..--- 45.0 | 45.0 | 47.5 | 43.2 | 44.6 | 39.7 | 47.2 | 53.0) % 

attle feed...........--....---- re 68.6 | 70.8 [116.2 | 68.5 | 38.2 | 53.0 | 75.0 {113.5 | 148 
Paper and pulp-.---...------.----------- 79.8 | 79.2 | 81.5 | 83.0 | 72.0 | 78.0 | 83.6 | 88.1) &! 
NN Pee er ee 29.8 | 27.2 | 26.5) 18.9) 65) 9.3) 17.1) 31.1) 43 
Other m _ Bees ee epyesees se et 80.4 | 80.2 | 80.4 | 81.8 | 76.8 | 85.2 | 89.9 | 99.3) ¥ 

ey ee 78.1 | 77.7 | 76.6 | 64.1 | 50.2 | 58.3 | 72.7 | 94.0 & 

Semimanufactured articles._...........-...-- 74.8 | 75.2 | 71.2) 71.9 | 56.9 | 63.1 | 73.7 | 90.2 | 4 

Finished products.............-.---------.--- 82.4 | 83.1 | 80.8 | 76.0 | 66.7 | 72.1 | 81.5 | 92.1) 

Nonagricultural commodities. -_.............-| 80.9 | 81.3 | 78.9 | 75.0 | 64.9 | 70.3 | 79.3 | 90.7) % 

All commodities other than farm products 
in thiidsetndabanecethenchysscmes 78.8 | 78.7 | 77.7 | 78.3 | 67.3 | 71.7 | 79.0 | 89.5) ¥ 





























1 Data not yet available. 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers, Individual 
Commodities 


Ten table showing monthly average wholesale pricse and index 
»umbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the monthly 
samphlet, Wholesale Prices, is published semiannually instead of 
monthly. The December 1935 issue showed information for the last 


s months of, and the average for, the year 1935. The monthly figures 
‘ill be furnished upon request. 


any. 
ary 
1929 





‘Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
“F Countries 


(rN THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
ry the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
lf Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
Wogether in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
he original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
ertain countries being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
nly general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
ddition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
f articles included, there are important differences in the composition 
f the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the years 


Wid 926-34, inclusive, and by months from January 1933 through March 
#936. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign In 
Countries 
———— —— — 
. | | = 
2 — Australia} Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada Chile Ching Country 
Bureau a Federal | Ministry | General D a, General | “ation 
Compatine , L jee Statis- | of Labor | Statis- Statis- | ‘wif t 
puting agency- } se — tical and Sociall tical 9 * ae tical Commis. Compu 
Aabvistics an 0 Slo 
Statistics Bureau | Welfare | Bureau Statistics Bureau Shanehy 
1926 ir | “June | April 1926 1926 1913 | 1a ME Base pet 
aay pone--<-.---- (100) | (1000) 1914 me (100) (100) (100) | (iw 
(100) 
(100) | 
‘ = Sh a) 0 
Commodities.......| 784 92° 47 (Paper) | (Gold) | 567! | (Paper) | (Silver mm comm 
BR ane <prenpcentens 100. 0 1832 123 744 100. 0 «|| eee 1) 1927.... 
Ral: Mp. 95. 4 1817 133 847 102. 4 Tt... 104.4 1928... 
ER cuboid 96. 7 1792 130 843 109. 8 96. 4 195. 5 0,7 1929... 
me A ld Siglo 95.3 1803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 104 1930... 
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Conference on Price Research ! 


N NOVEMBER 29-30, 1935, a conference of persons interested 

in price research was held at the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, in New York. The meeting was called by that bureau, 
in accordance with a resolution adopted at an earlier conference, t0 
examine the objectives of price studies, to explore the possibilities o! 
cooperative action, and to consider the formulation of a program of 
research. After a survey of the chief types of price research now it 
progress and a consideration of the purposes and objectives of price 
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research, the conference dealt at length with the gaps in the present 
program of price research, and with deficiencies of the data and 
measurements now available to students of prices. As regards the 
actual prosecution of research work, the members of the conference 
placed emphasis upon the desirability of preserving full freedom to the 
individual investigator, but.were of the opinion that a continuing 
organization to further price research, to improve basic data, and to 
arrange for cooperative activity in selected cases would be of great 
service to economists and to business interests. 

A resolution was passed providing that the Conference on Price 
Research be constituted a continuing body, consisting of institutions 
especially interested in price research. The initial membership 
includes the departments of economics of the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chicago, Minnesota, Harvard, and Columbia, the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Central Statistical Board, the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, and the National Bureau of Economic Research. It is 
expected that other institutions actively interested in the field of 
research will become members of the conference. 

The Conference appointed an Executive Committee, with the fol- 
lowing membership: F. C. Mills, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, chairman; Anne Bezanson, University of Pennsylvania; 
J. D. Black, Harvard University; R. M. Burgess, Western Electric 
Co.; F. B. Garver, University of Minnesota; Henry Schultz, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and S. W. Wilcox, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The National Bureau of Economic Research was requested 
to serve as the agent of the Conference in receiving and handling funds. 

In the discussion of specific opportunities for cooperative research, 
there was general agreement that positive action should be taken to 
promote the study of actual price changes (in relation to changes in 
quality and design), cost movements, and price-making policies in 
particular industries and in distributive enterprises. It was recog- 
nized that some of the gravest gaps in our knowledge of economic 
processes are due to inadequacies of data and of analysis respecting 
costs, prices, and pricing under the conditions actually prevailing in 
industry and trade today. For the success of such studies the active 
cooperation of accountants, engineers and business men familiar at 
first hand with pricing procedures will be required. A conference of 
representatives of these groups and of interested economists will be 
called by the Executive Committee of the Price Conference. 

It is hoped that this conference may assist in the formulation of a 
general program of research on the price problems of industry and 
trade, a program that will enlist the interest and the resources of 
various universities and governmental agencies, private research 
institutions, and business organizations. 
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Child Labor 


Child labor under the N. R. A. as shown by employment certificates issued in 193), 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 15 pp., charts. (Seria) 
No. R. 319, reprint from December 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Annual report of the general secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, for 
the year ending September 30, 1985. New York, National Child Labo 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 1935. 15 pp., charts, mimeographed. 


Handbook on the Federal child labor amendment. New York, National Child 
ahaa 419 Fourth Avenue, 1935. 63 pp., charts. (Publication 
0. ; 
Contains a history of the Federal child-labor amendment and a review of the 
conditions from which it resulted; a list of organizations and interests supporting 
and opposing the amendment; and brief rebuttals of arguments against it. 


Cooperative Movement 


Financing American cotton production and marketing in the United States. Bibli- 
ography, compiled by Mildred C. Benton. Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural conomics, November 1935. 45 pp., mimeographed. 
(Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 61.) 

Contains references to material on cooperative marketing of cotton. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Balancing the economic controls. By Russell A. Stevenson and Roland S. Vaile. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 86 pp. 

This contribution to the growing literature on economic planning and control 
has special interest to those concerned with labor because it is based in part 
on the extensive studies (begun in 1931) of the Employment Stabilization Re 
search Institute of the University of Minnesota. 


Economics of planning public works. x John Maurice Clark. Washington, 
National nning Board of the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, 1935. 194 pp. 

The author develops the theory that public works may furnish a real stimulus 
to business in a period of depression, but that such work by itself may not be 
depended upon to bring business revival. 


Government finance in the modern economy. Palodelnbin, American Academy of 
age and Social Science, 1936. 313 pp. (The Annals, Vol. 183, Jan. 
This issue of The Annals includes the following articles: Financing social 
security, by Abraham Epstein; New Deal costs and the high cost of living, by 
Gilbert H. Montague; The prospect of rising prices from the monetary angle, by 


Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 
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The depression experience of savings and loan associations in the United States. 
By Morton Bodfish. (Chicago, Morton Bodfish, 104 8. Michigan Avenue], 
1935. 31 pp. (Reprint of address delivered in Salzburg, Austria, before 
Fifth International Congress of Savings, Building, and Loan Associations, 
ete., September 1935.) 


The Goodwill Industries. A history of the movement, departmental methods of 
work, religious and cultural activities, administration and organization. 
Boston, Morgan Memorial Goodwill Press, 1935. 217 pp., folders, illus. 

Intended for the guidance of groups desiring to undertake the formation of 

Goodwill activities—fostering of industries providing employment for the 

handicapped. 


Current practices in intake and service in family welfare organizations. A study of 
the experience of eight agencies in 1934-35, by Helen Leland Witmer and 
students. Northampton, Mass., Smith College School for Social Work, 
1935. 109 pp. (Smith College Studies in Social Work, Vol. VI, No. 2.) 


High light report on a study of private group work agencies of Cleveland, together 
¢) with their relationship to other leisure time agencies. By Eugene T. Lies. 
+ Cleveland, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1900 Euclid Ave., 1935. 73 
pp., charts, mimeographed. 
Describes the organization and work of the various welfare agencies in Cleve- 
for #® land, and lists the recreational and educational facilities of that city. The num- 
bor i ber of participants in various group activities and the unit costs of the different 
agencies, based on gross attendance and on membership or regular activity in 
sild relation to expenditures, areshown. There is a section on the problems presented 
ion We OY commercial amusement places. 


Occupational op j amen a and the economic status of recent graduates (1928-1934) 
the of Purdue University. A report prepares by Edward C. Elliott, Frank C. 
ing Hockema, and Jack E. Walters. fayette, Ind., Purdue University, [1935]. 
24 pp., charts. 
Out of more than 2,000 graduates who replied to a questionnaire sent out in 
a survey in the fall of 1934, 91.3 percent were employed—89 percent in gainful 
occupations, while the remaining 2.3 percent included 100 housewives and 19 

bli- (i graduate students. 


Of TR Proceedings of the 1985 Indiana State Conference on Social Work. Indianapolis, 
ed. Indiana Department of Public Welfare, 1935. 96pp. (Indiana Bulletin of 
Charities and Correction No. 220.) 
Among the social questions considered by the conference, of particular interest 
to labor, were social insurance and various phases of recreation. 


Report of Commissioner for the Special Areas, Scotland, December 21, 1984, to 
tile. June 30, 19385. Edinburgh, 1935. 34 pp. (Cmd. 4958.) 

A preliminary report upon activities in the administration of funds for the 
trol J economic rehabilitation of certain parts of Scotland classed as “depressed.” 


me Scotland, that distressed area. By George Malcolm Thomson. Edinburgh, 
Porpoise Press, 1935. 127 pp., charts. 

A discussion of the decline of population, national income, production, and 

‘on, J employment in Scotland in the years preceding the economic slump of 1930, the 

of B® aggravating effects of the slump, and the possibilities of rehabilitation. 


lus Me P'"8t report of Commissioner for the Special Areas, England and Wales. London, 
ie 1935. 106 pp. (Cmd. 4957.) 

This report covers the activities of the first six months under the Special Areas 
Act, and the administration of a fund provided for the purpose of facilitating the 
y of # economic development and social improvement of portions of England and 
Jan. J Wales most severely affected by the depression. 


cial Report of the subcommittee on the unemployable blind, Advisory Committee on the 
by Welfare of the Blind. London, Ministry of Health, 1935. 22 pp. 

¢~ On March 31, 1934, the total registered blind population of ngend ana 
, e repor 


rial 


Wales was 64,842, of whom 51,253, or 79 parent were unemployable. 
Oo 


discusses the establishment of homes for the blind, reduction of age at which 
pension may be paid, and regulations for the administration of financial assistance. 


Sozialpolitik im Dritten Reich. By Franz Seldte. Berlin, Reichs- und Preus- 
sischen Arbeitsministerium, 1935. 68 pp., illus. (Beilage zum Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, 1935, Nr. 36.) 

Deals with the social policies of the present government in Germany, includ- 


ing the creation of employment opportunities, housing, social insurance, and 
Welfare work. 
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Education 


Annual directory and program of agricultural education [in Illinois], 1935—193¢ 
Springfield, Board for Vocational Education, 1935. 51 pp., map, illy: 
(Bul. No. 64.) 7 

In 1935 the total number of vocational agricultural schools in Illinois wa, 

253 with an enrollment of 8,123. 


Summaries of studies in agricultural education. An annotated bibliography 
373 studies in agricultural education with a classified subject index and , 
general evaluation. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Education, June 1935 
196 pp. . (Vocational Education Bul. No. 180, Agricultural Series No. 47 


Bibliography of research studies in education, 19338-1934. Prepared by Ruth 4. 
Gray. Washington, U.S. Office of Education, Library Division, 1935. 393 
pp. (Bulletin, 1935, No. 5.) 

Some of the references are on the following subjects: Industrial educatioy, 
including industrial arts; teachers’ salaries, pensions, and retirement; voca. 
tional guidance; Negro education; and the education of various physically 
handicapped groups. 


Bibliography on foreman improvement. A selected and annotated list of refer. 
ences, including books, pamphlets, and magazine articles. Washington, 
U. 8S. Office of Education, 1935. 34 pp. (Vocational Education Bul. No. 
128, Trade and Industrial Series No. 35.) 


Problems of vocational guidance. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1935, 
183 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series J, No. 4.) (American agent: World 
Peace Foundation, Boston.) 

The definition and history of vocational guidance are given in the first chapter 
of the report. Other subjects discussed are the regulation, organization, medical 
prowess methods, and special branches of vocational guidance, and occupational 
analysis. 


Ninth biennial report on vocational education in Mississippi, for the biennial period 
ending June 30, 1935. Jackson, State Board for Vocational Education, 
[1935?]. 102 pp., maps, illus. (Bul. No. 82, Vocational Series No. 31.) 

In the biennium covered by the report the high-school vocational-education 

5) eat in Mississippi numbered 574 and had an annual enrollment of 

yol5. 


Private proprietary and endowed schools giving trade and industrial courses. By 
Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1935. 91 pp. 
(Bulletin, 1935, No. 8.) 

The schools listed in this directory range from those of elementary grade, 
offering a few basic industrial courses, to schools of college grade which also 
include some courses of less than college grade. 


Suggestions for organizing evening school classes in trade and industrial education. 
Springfield, Illinois State Board for Vocational Education, 1935. 25 pp. 
mimeographed. (Bul. No. 63.) 

Prepared to furnish superintendents, principals, and teachers with data which 
will aid them in organizing evening classes as provided under the Smith-Hughes 
and George Elizey Acts and the State plan for vocational education. The hope 
is expressed in the introduction that the pamphlet will also suggest ways, that 
per otherwise be overlooked, in which evening schools may Be of service to 

ults. 

Efficiency 


Incentives—some experimental studies. By C. A. Mace. London, Industrial 
Health Research Board, 1935. 61 pp., diagrams. (Report No. 72.) 

In this study, a group of university students were subjects in tests designed 
to show the effects of various incentives upon efficiency. The incentives were 
essentially academic in character, but the conclusions reached were considered 
applicable, to a certain extent, to conditions of industrial work. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Bituminous coal tables, 1934. By L. Mann, W. H. Young, and F. G. Tryon. 

Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1935. Various paging, mimeographed. 

Data on employment and productivity, taken from these tables, are give! !2 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Does the provision of employment necessitate money expenditure? ‘The financing of 
public works, without recourse to the money market, as proposed _in the 
Milhaud Plan; with remarks on the latter, by Ulrich V. Beckerath. Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1935. 264 pp. (In Annals of Collective Economy, April- 
August 1935.) 

A discussion of a scheme to carry on public works by floating large loans 
subscribed with purchasing certificates which subscribers to such loans would 
accept in their factories or shops at par. The State would also agree to the pay- 
ment of taxes with such certificates. 


The employment characteristics of new applicants at the Philadelphia State Employ- 
ment Office, 1934. By Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia, 1935. 25 pp., 
charts, mimeographed. (Special Report A-—6, University of Pennsylvania, 
Industrial Research Department, in cooperation with the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service.) 

Among the factors presented are tables showing marital status, number of 


dependents, duration of unemployment, race and nativity, age, and education, by 
occupational groups. 


Premises, layout, and equipment of public employment offices. Washington, U. S. 
Employment Service, 1935. 46 pp., plans, illus. (Employment Office 
Manual Series, Section II.) 


Reading list of references on household employment. Washington, U. 8. Women’s 
Bureau, 1936. 15 pp. (Bul. No. 138.) 
A bibliography classified by special subjects, as standards of employmeut in 
domestic service, training and placement, and employment relations; and by 
special groups, as negro workers, middle-aged workers, etc. 


Unemployment—an international problem. A report by a study group of members 
of the Royal Institute of National Affairs. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1935. 496 pp., charts. 

Report of a survey of unemployment conditions throughout the world, the 
objective of which was to provide the necessary information for further study of 
national and international policies for the improvement of the situation. 


Unemployment-—Canada’s problem. By C. P. Gilman and Huntly M. Sinclair. 
Ottawa, Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, 1935. 119 pp. 

A study of the underlying causes of unemployment in Canada. The book 
constitutes an elaboration of a series of articles, printed in The Canadian Veteran, 
which were an outgrowth of an intensive study of the unemployment problem 
during recent years by the Research Bureau of the Army and Navy Veterans in 
Canada, originating in an effort to find a means of providing employment for war 
veterans. 


Family Allowances 


Annuaire permanent du Comité Central des Allocations Familiales. Paris, 31 Rue 
Guyot, 1935. 492 pp., illus. 

The annual includes sections on objectives and composition of the Central 
Committee on Family Allowances; the administration and regulation of family- 
mere funds; and legislation covering family allowances, maternity assist- 
ance, ete. 


Homework 


Compilation of homework provisions in approved codes. Washington, National 
— Administration, Labor Advisory Board, 1935. 41 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 
Lists the codes containing provisions dealing with industrial homework, and 
summarizes the terms by which homework was prohibited or regulated. 


Housing 


Methods for men-money-management and government—home building program. 
mens 


New York, Co 


a tee for Economic Recovery, 730 Fifth Avenue, [1936]. 
pp. 
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The rebuilding of Manchester. By E. D. Simon and J. Inman. London, Long. 
mans, Green and Co., 1935. 173 pp., maps, illus. ’ 
Since one of the chief tasks of the future will be the clearing and rebuilding 
of slum sections, the growth of Manchester, England, is traced over the past 
eentury, showing the broad outlines of at least one planning problem. [n th. 
latter part of the book, plans for the future are discussed, the question is raiseq 
as to whether cottages or flats are desirable in terms of use and expense, and the 


ae merits of private-enterprise and municipal building programs are dis. 
cussed. 


Report of the New York State Board of Housing. Albany, 1935. 72 pp.., illus, 
(Legislative Doc., 1935, No. 41.) 

Gives the reports of municipal housing authorities in New York State, statis. 
tics on financial status of projects under the State housing law and on mainte. 
nance cm and rentals of the housing board projects, and information on ney 
projects. 


What some slum dwellers want in housing. Findings of a study of .one squar 
block in the Lower East Side, New York City, under the direction of Duane 
V. Ramsey. New York, Henry Street Settlement, 1935. 10 pp. 








Income 


Agriculture’s share in the naticnal income. Washington, U. 8S. Agricultura] dust 
Adjustment Administration, 1935. 37 pp., charts. Indust 


Includes figures on both national and agricultural income, prices, and farm and . 
city buying power. The 


The national income produced, 1924-34. By Robert R. Nathan. Washington, Mn ind 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Economic i industi 
Research, 1935. 9 pp., charts. (Taken from article in Survey of Current 3% metal 
Business, November 1935.) chapte 


Statistics of income for 1988. Compiled from income-tax returns and including me 2°!U4' 
statistics from estate-tax returns and gift-tax returns. Washington, U. $. Report 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1935. 270 pp. to 

Detailed information is made available on the number of returns filed and the w 
amount of income represented by income classes. 


m 
Statistics of income for 1934. Preliminary report of individual income tax returns beg 
ee to August 31, 1935. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, re rd 
1935. 9 pp. 
Data on income reported for income-tax purposes and on national income for contre 
the year 1934, were published in the January 1936 —iguoe | Labor Review, the 
figures being from information issued by the Treasury and Commerce Depart- B® pips: , 


ments. A 
Industrial Accidents, Health, and Hygiene v 

Accident costs and safety dividends. By D. Harrington. Washington, U. 5. an 
Bureau of Mines, 1935. 29 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular *-?™' 
6855.) Arbets 
Reviews economic aspects of accident occurrence in mines, on the basis of § 
both direct and indirect costs, as compared with the costs of an adequate safety #® An 
procedure. in'Sw 
Accidents in Tennessee coal mines. By Frank E. Cash. Washington, U. § tion ¢ 
Bureau of Mines, 1935. 16 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular — 
6864.) 
Analyzes fatal accidents in coal mines of Tennessee and gives pertinent factors, \ 
with interpretations and suggestions to operators, workers, and the State Division I 
of Mines, for the future prevention or reduction of accidents in coal mines. ] 
Annual report of the Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, for the’ fiscal @ Trans 
year 1985. Washington, 1935. 158 pp., illus. t 


The section on industrial hygiene and sanitation contains a brief statement Ev 

arding studies carried out during the year. These studies included one on the law e 
effect of dust exposure on the health of miners in the anthraciteJcoal ficld of J prices 
Pennsylvania, one on silicosis and tuberculosis in certain mines, and other 
dealing with various phases of the dust problem. 
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he effects of exposure to dust in two Georgia tale mills and mines. By Waldemar 

. Dreessen and J. M. Dallavalle. Washington, U. 8S. Public Health 

Service, 1935. 13 pp., illus. (Reprint No. 1669 from Public Health 
Reports, February 1, 1935, pp. 131-143.) 

An examination showed 16 tale millworkers and 6 talc miners to be suffer- 

ng from pneumonoconiosis, and 5 cases were also diagnosed as having 

uberculosis. The occupations of drillers in the mines and of packermen, pencil 

Z-ytters, and crushermen in the mills involve exposure to very high concentrations 


The pneumonokonioses (silicosis), literature and laws of 1984. By George G. 
Davis, M. D., Ella M. Salmonsen, and Joseph L. Earlywine. Chicago, 
Chicago Medical Press, 302 South Canal St., 1935. 490 pp. 

This review of the subject of silicosis includes abstracts, extracts, and reviews 
rom American and foreign literature, and a digest by States of statutes and of 
ases pertaining to the law on occupational diseases in this country. 


Review of literature on effects of breathing dusts, with special reference to silicosis. 
By D. Harrington and Sara J. Davenport. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Mines, 1935. Part II-B, chapter 4, Prevention of dust diseases (sections 
3-5), 92 pp. (Information Circular 6848); Part III-A, chapter 5, Economic 


and legal aspects of dust disease in industry (sections 1 and 2), 57 pp. 
(Information Circular 6857.) 


Industrial medicine. ~ W. Irving Clark, M. D., and Philip Drinker; edited by 
Morris Fishbein, M. D. New York, National Medical Book Co., Inc., 
1935. 262 pp., charts, illus. 

The subjects covered include a discussion of the organization and operation of 
an industrial medicine department, industrial surgery and medical service, and 
industrial diseases with special reference to dusts and pneumonoconiosis, lead and 
metal fume fever, gases, benzol, asphyxia, and artificial respiration. The final 


we deals with the prevention of industrial diseases. A bibliography is 
included. 


Report of the departmental committee appointed by the [British] Secretary for Mines 
to inquire into the precautions against overwinding which are or could be taken 


when persons are raised or lowered in mine shafts. London, Mines Depart- 
ment, Overwind Prevention Committee, 1935. 44 pp., diagrams, illus. 
The conclusions of the committee are that existing devices for the control of 
cages are insufficient. It recommends the adoption of a maximum landing speed, 
the installation of auxiliary controller devices, and compulsory periodic tests of 


controllers and brakes. 
Industrial Relations 


First annual report of the National Mediation Board, including the report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, 
Washington, [19357]. 69 pp. 

An article on the work of railway labor boards in 1934-35, based on this report, 
isspublished in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavital samt férlikningsmdnnens verksamhet dr 1934. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Socialstyrelsen, 1935. 123 pp. 

_ Annual report on industrial disputes, collective agreements, and conciliation 

in‘Sweden in 1934, with comparative data for earlier years. A French transla~ 

tion of the table of contents and a French résumé are included. 


Employer-employee relations from the viewpoint of the employer, the employee, and 
the community. Addresses delivered at the industrial session, tenth anni- 
versary New England Conference, Boston, November 22, 1935. Boston, 
New England Council, Statler Building, 1936. 16 pp. (Supplement to New 
England News Letter, Jan. 1936.) 


Transcript of testimony before the New Jersey State Trade Board for the Cleaning 
and Dyeing Trade. |Trenton?), 1935. Various paging, mimeographed. 
Evidence given at hearings held at various points in New Jersey under a State 
law enacted in 1935 creating a board empowered to fix minimum wages and 
prices for the cleaning and dyeing business. 
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Findings of fact and conclusions of the New Jersey State Trade Board for the C| anin, 
and Dyeing Trade on the evidence received by it at hearings held through ou; th 
State of New Jersey * * *. [Trenton?], 1935. 24 pp., mimeograp hed. 

The rulings handed down by this agency dealing with maximum hours and 
ae meg wages were given in the January 1936 issue of the Monthly Labo 
eview. 

Helping the foreman build better industrial relations. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1936. 10 pp. ; 

A discussion of the foreman-training and employee-rating plan in use by 4 
manufacturing company in the Middle West employing about 5,000 workers, 


International Labor Organization 


The ratification of international conventions. A study of the relationship of the 
ratification process to the development of international legislation. B, 
Francis O. Wilcox. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 349 pp. 

One chapter is devoted to the International Labor Organization. 


Labor Legislation 


Federal labor legislation in 1935. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1935. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 322, reprint from December 1935 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Report of Industrial Legislation Commission of Union of South Africa. Pretoria, 
1935. 189 pp. 

Existing conditions are analyzed and the history of labor legislation reviewed 
as a basis for the recommendations made by the Industrial Legislation Commis. 
sion. Subjects dealt with include wages, wage differentials and wage fixing, 
enforcement of labor laws, and punishment for contraventions of the laws. 


Labor Organization 


Berdttelse dver Landsorganisationens i Sverge verksamhet 1934, avgiven till repre- 
sentantskapets drsméte den 7-9 maj 1935. Stockholm, Landsorganisationen 
i Sverge, 1935. 371 pp., charts. ! 

Annual report of the Federation of Swedish Trade Unions for 1934 with com- 
parative data for earlier years. The affiliated membership in December 1934 
was 653,331, an increase of 19,980 over December 1933. The report includes 
information on wages, working hours, industrial disputes and their outcome, 
collective agreements, unemployment, etc. 


National questions discussed at 1935 convention of American Federation of Labor. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 
323, reprint from December 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor Turn-Over 


Standard procedure for computing labor turn-over. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1935. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 330, reprint from December 
1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Negro in Industry 


Some major aspects of the economic status of the Negro. By John P. Murchison. 
5 pp. (Reprinted from Social Forces, Baltimore, October 1935, Bp. 114-119.) 
Presents 1930 census figures and May 1934 Federal Emergency Relief statis- 
tics bearing upon the economic status of the Negro, and discusses the more 
insistent economic problems of the race under the recovery program. ‘The 
author also sets forth reasons which, in his judgment, forbid the solution of the 
Negro’s economic difficulties by ‘‘any kind of tie-up with organized craft unionism 
in the United States.’’ 


Occupation Changes 
me changes in the occupational pattern of New York State. By Bradford 


imball. Albany, State Education Department, 1935. 12 pp., chart, 
mimeographed. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 


Changes in cost of living, October 15, 1935. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 23 pp., chart. (Serial No. R. 329.) 


Scale for estimating minimum budgets for dependent and independent families. 
Detroit, Mich., Visiting Housekeeper Association, May 1, 1935. 3 pp., 
mimeographed. 


What becomes of the consumer’s meat dollar? By Bernard F. Tobin and Howard 
©. Greer. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1936. 100 pp., charts. (Studies 
in the Packing Industry.) 

An analysis of the price of meat showing the return to the farmer and the 
yarious distributive agencies, losses in handling, and ratio of waste to meat 
obtained from animals. 

Recreation 


First annual report of Chicago Recreation Commission. Chicago, 1935. 16 pp. 

Tnis pamphlet contains brief reports of the various committees appointed to 
deal with different phases of recreation in Chicago. The results of a survey of 
recreational facilities will be published later. 


Relief Measures and Methods 


Fifth annual report wpon the operations and proceedings under “‘the (Queensland, 
Australia] Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts (1930 to 1985)’’ for the 
year ended June 30, 1935. Brisbane, Department of Labor, 1935. 65 
pp., illus. 

A review of the methods of raising funds for unemployment relief and the 
expenditures made for such purposes. 


Statistique annuelle des institutions d’assistance, 1932. Paris, Statistique Générale 
de la France, 1935. Ixiv, 71 pp. 
This report for the year 1932 of Frencn public-assistance organizations contains 
statisties covering pensions for old-age and permanent invalidity, medical and 
hospital assistance in cases of temporary sickness, maternity and infant care, and 


assistance to large families. 
Self-Help Activities 


Self-help among the unemployed in California. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1935. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 320, reprint from December 
1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Summary of proposed plan for self-help cooperatives in California, 1936. [Sacra- 
mento?], State Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Self-Help Coop- 
erative Service, 1935. 35 pp., mimeographed. 


Social Security 


Bibliography: Legislation for old-age erie Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
Oo 


versity, Industrial Relations Section, 
graphed. 


Statistical implications of the social security program. By Meredith B. Givens. 
(Reprint from Journal of American Statistical Association, Albany, N. Y., 
December 1935, pp. 651-661.) 


Unemployment compensation. Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.) before the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Affairs, Committee on the District of Columbia, House 
of Representatives, March 1935, on H. R. 5534, and on H. R. 7167 (substi- 
tute for H. R. 5534). Washington, 1935. 115 and 10 pp., respectively. 


Unemployment compensation for the District of Columbia. Washington, House of 
Representatives, Committee on the District of Columbia, 1935. 22 pp. 
(Report No. 858, to accompany H. R. 7167, 74th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Allmanna pensionsférsdkringen, dr 1934. Stockholm, Sweden, Pensionsstyrelsen, 

1935. 18 pp. (In Swedish, with table of contents and résumé in French.) 
_ Data on old-age pensions in Sweden in 1934, taken from this report, are given 
In this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Rapport sur le fonctionnement de l’Office Général des Assurances Sociales, des Offices 
Supérieurs, des Offices d’ Assurance et du Comité des Rentes de l’ Assurance des 
Employés durant l'année 1934. Compte rendu des opérations des Caisses 


vember 13, 1935. 7 pp., mimeo- 
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d’ Assurances Sociales pendant l’année 1983. Strasbourg, Office Général de 
Assurances Sociales d’Alsace et de Lorraine, 1935. 173 pp. (Buls. Nog. 10 
and 11, October-November 1935.) 

Annual report of the social insurance offices of Alsace and Lorraine. 


Das Recht in der Reichsversicherung. Herausgegeben von Eugen Munder. Stuti. 
gart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935. [Various paging.] 
Laws, orders, and decisions relating to social insurance in Germany in 1935. 


Syketrygden, 1934. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1935. 78 pp., folder. 

Annual report of the sickness-insurance funds in Norway during 1934, showing 
membership, claims paid, and financial statements, including a table showing 
expenditures by years from 1927 to 1934. Printed in Norwegian with Frenc) 
translation of table of contents. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Lénestatistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1984. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1935. 94 pp, 
map, charts. 
Annual report on wages in Sweden in 1934, with some comparative figures fo; 
each year back to 1913. There is a French translation of the table of contents 
and a résumé in French. 


Report of proceedings under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act (1924) for 
the year ended September 30, 1984. London, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 1935. 64 pp. 

Minimum-wage determinations for agricultural laborers as fixed by district 
agricultural wage committees, and reports of investigations of complaints and 
inspections made to determine extent of compliance with minimum-wage and 
holiday rulings fixed by the wages boards. 


Report on wages, hours of work and conditions of employment in the engineering 
industry in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), May 1934. Bombay, 


Labor Office, 1935. 179 pp., illus. (General wage census, Part I, Perennial 
Factories.) 


Women in Industry 


Employed women under N. R. A. codes. By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, 
U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1935. 144 pp., map, charts. (Bul. No. 130.) 

Improved standards, a more enlightened point of view toward the employment 
of women, and “popular realization of the importance not alone to the individual 
re but to the entire scheme of American life of definite advances in wage 
and hour standards for wage earners,”’ are, the Women’s Bureau believes, the 
permanent achievements of the N. R. A. so far as women are concerned. From 
that viewpoint the Bureau has compiled a report on the experience of employed 
women during the life of the N. R. A. codes. This report analyzes the code pro- 
visions applying to women in the principal woman-employing industries and in 
office work, and reviews studies that have been made showing earnings, hours, and 
working conditions in selected occupations and industries, before and after the 
adoption of the codes. Definite advance in wage standards, increased earnings, 
particularly of the lowest-paid groups, and the narrowing of the spread between 
the wage rates of men and women were accomplished, and progress was made 
toward the establishment of a 40-hour work week for women. 

At the same time the report points out and critically analyzes features of the 
codes which the Women’s Bureau regards as serious defects, shortcomings, and 
omissions, detracting from their value as standard-setting agencies. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The added responsibility in industry by recent occupational disease legislation. By 
Henry D. Sayer. New York, Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, 1 Park Avenue, 1935. 10 pp. 

Address delivered at the occupational-disease session of the annual meeting of 

the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, December 4, 1935. 


Workmen’s compensation and social insurances. By F. Robertson Jones. New 
me Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 1 Park Avenue, 1935. 
pp. , 
Address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, December 4, 1935. 
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Biennial report reviewing the administration of the Virginia Compensation Act, 
1933-84. Richmond, Industrial Commission of Virginia, 1935. 16 pp. 

Awards for industrial injuries in Virginia included 129 fatal cases in 1934 as 
against 93 in 1933. Nonfatal cases involving awards numbered 6,798 n 1934 and 
6,291 in 1933. Compensation payments incurred for 1934, including estimated 
medical expense, amounted to $1,537,190, and for 1933, to $1,267,910. Tabula- 
tions in the report show number and cost of compensation cases by industry and 
cause of injury, and man-hours and injury frequency rates for various industries. 


Industrial accident report of the New Jersey Department of Labor. Compensable 
eases closed during year ending December 31, 1934. Trenton, 1935. 17 pp., 
mimeographed. 

Tabulations for the calendar year 1934 show number of compensated industrial 
accidents by causes, nature of injuries, industrial group, sex, and age. Occupa- 
tional disease data by causes are also given. Total compensated accidents for 
1934 numbered 18,537, including 202 fatalities, 10 cases of permanent total dis- 
ability, 5,586 permanent Paw disabilities, and 12,739 temporary disabilities. 
Compensation cost totaled $4,407,962, and medical cost reported for 5,463 cases 
amounted to $410,376. 


Nineteenth annual report of the U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission, July 
1, 1934, to June 30, 1935. Washington, 1936. 74 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Statistics of workmen’s compensation, 1933. Dublin, Irish Free State, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, 1935. 16 pp. 

Presents information furnished by cooperating insurance companies covering 
a field of inquiry limited to certain industry groups (factories under the Factories 
and Workshop Act, railways, harbors and docks, mining and quarrying, con- 
struction, shipping). Twenty-eight fatal accidents were compensated in 1933 
as against the same number in 1932. Nonfatal accident cases compensated in 
1933 numbered 4,078 as compared with 3,779 in 1932. The industrial disease cases 
compensated included 1 fatality and 6 nonfatal cases in 1933, and 7 cases, all 
nonfatal, in 1932. Total compensation for all cases covered by this study, in- 
cluding industrial disease, amounted to £97,249 in 1933 and £90,774 in 1932. 


Youth Problems 


Organizations for youth: Leisure time and character building procedures. By 
Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Hartshorne. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. 359 pp. 

A collection of brief accounts of the history, organization, programs, philosophy, 
methods, and incentives to youth of 40 leisure-time agencies, and procedures 
concerned directly or indirectly with character building. 


Tyélaisnuorisotutkimus. Helsinki, Finland, Sosialiministerié, 1935. 209 pp. 

Report on young workers in Finland, including information on wages, housing, 
health conditions, physical development, schooling, etc. (In Finnish and Swed- 
ish, with French table of contents and résumé in French.) 


General Reports 


Annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 19365. 
Washington, 1936. 134 pp. 
In addition to reviewing the work of the several branches of the Department 
5 bogie the report presents statistics and information pertaining to the various 
elds covered. 


= of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1935. Washington, 1935. 120 pp. 
neludes discussion of farm income and land utilization. 


Annual reports of the Colorado State Inspector of Coal Mines, 1931 to 1984 inclusive. 
Denver, 1935. 193 pp., folder. 
Data accumulated during the 4-year period 1931-34 are combined in this 
report, which covers production, employment, and accident statistics in the 
coal mines of Colorado. 
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American petroleum industry. A survey of the present position of the petro] 
industry and its outlook toward the future. New York, American Petro} 
Institute, 50 West 50th Street, 1935. 229 pp., charts. 

One chapter is devoted to labor in the petroleum industry. The figures in 

this section, many of which are from reports of the U. S. Bureau of Labo 

ones omy cover employment, wages and hours, strikes, labor turn-over, ap; 
accidents. 


References on the mountaineers of the southern Appalachians. By Everett 7 

Edwards. Washington, U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, Decem)¢, 
1935. 148 pp., mimeographed. (Bibliographical Contributions No. 28 

A general bibliography including references to material on labor conditiors 

occupations and industries (including handicrafts), education, land utilizatioy 


and housing. An index by author and subject is appended. 


eum 
eum 






























Summary of Australian production statistics for the years 1923-24 to 1933-3) I 
Canberra, Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1935. 155 pp. An’ 
Statistics of production are classified under various agricultural pursuits, mining Mpinfor! 
manufacturing, and construction. Under mining, employment and acciden; MM dustr 
statistics are included, and under manufacturing, employment and wage statistics I print 
are shown. hans 
Report of chief inspector of factories and shops, Victoria, Australia, for the yea; é 
ended December 31, 1934. Melbourne, Department of Labor, 1935. 32 py, AY 
Contains statistics of accidents, summaries of new legislation, and information J ment 
on number of employees, hours of work, and decisions of wage boards. tions, 
Report of director of labor and chief inspector of factories and shops, Queensland, Hi Méla 
Australia, for year ended June 30, 1935. Brisbane, Department of Labor 
1935. 58 pp. ’ 
One section of the report gives statistics of employment, unemployment, Sy 
unemployment insurance payments, and earnings of certain groups of workers. auth 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics—its origin, constitution, and organization, § slow 
Ottawa, Canada, [Bureau of Statistics?], 1935. 88 pp., maps, charts, illus. ete.) 


Report of the Department of Labor of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31 
1935. Ottawa, 1935. 84 pp. 

In addition to reviewing the work of the Department of Labor during the year 
covered, the report contains data on industrial disputes, operations under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, wages and hours of labor, fair wages 
policy, prices and cost of living, industrial accidents, labor organization, work of 
employment offices, unemployment, relief expenditures, old-age pensions, and 
government annuities. Some of the data on old-age pensions and government 
annuities are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Fourth annual report of the Minister of Welfare and Municipal Affairs, Province 
of Ontario, 1983-34. Toronto, 1935. 120 pp. 


Includes information on old-age pensions, mothers’ allowances, training schools, 
industrial schools, unemployment relief, etc. 


Suomen tilastollinen vuosikirja, 1935. Helsingfors, Finland, Tilastollisessa 
Pa&aitoimistossa, 1935. 382 pp. (In Finnish, Swedish, and French.) 

Statistical yearbook for Finland. Among the many topics covered are el- 
pw and unemployment, work of employment offices, wages of agricultural 
and railroad workers, strikes and lockouts, labor organization, industrial acci- 
dents, retail prices, index numbers of wholesale prices and cost of living, building 
construction, production, and public assistance. An international section gives 
statistics on labor disputes, labor organization, unemployment, and index num- 
bers of wholesale prices and cost of living in various countries. The data pre- 
sented in the volume are mainly for 1934 and earlier years, although on a few 
mee notably unemployment, prices, and cost of living, figures are given for 






























Economic conditions in ’Iraq, 1988-35. By J. P. Summerscale. London, De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, 1936. 41 pp., map. 
A brief discussion of labor matters is included. 
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Annual report on the working of the Malta Department of Labor during 1934-365. 
Valletta, 1935. 14 pp. 


Workmen’s compensation and employment are the main subjects covered in 
the report. Under the new workmen’s compensation law, effective August 20, 
1934, registration was made compulsory for all wage earners from the age of 14 
years. Lhe financial report of the Workmen’s Compensation Fund for the fiscal 
vear ending March 31, 1935, shows that of the total receipts for the year, 66 per- 
cent were paid out in accident compensation, 31.7 percent were expended for ad- 
ministration, and 2.3 percent were carried forward. For the calendar year 1934, 
compensated accidents and industrial diseases totaled 4,727, of which 8 were 
fztal and 4,719 nonfatal. Compensation payments for the calendar year 1934 
amounted to £5,607 7s. 7d., as against £4,922 11s. 7d. in 1933. 


Centraal verslag der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1934. 
Hague, Departement van Sociale Zaken, 1935. 323 pp., charts, illus. 


Annual report on labor inspection in the Netherlands during 1934, including 
information on labor legislation, child labor, safety measures and devices, in- 
dustrial accidents, and occupational diseases. An 8-page summary in English, 
printed separately, accompanies the report. 


Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1933. Belgrade, Statistique Gén- 
érale d’ Etat, 1935. 477 pp. (In Serbian and French.) 


A general statistical annual, including data on employment, work of employ- 
ment offices, industrial accidents, industria] disputes, violations of Jabor regula- 
tions, social insurance, and cooperative societies. 


Mélanges offerts 4 Ernest Mahaim par ses collégues, ses amis, ses éleves. ‘Tome I, 
Sciences économiques et sociales; Tome II, Sciences juridiques. Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1935. 2 vols. 

Symposium, including papers on cooperative enterprises undertaken by public 
authorities ; labor legislation on various subjects (labor contracts in France, family 
allowances in Belgium, unemployment insurance in Belgium, domestic service, 
ete.); and the International Labor Organization. 


O 





